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Detroit hooks its downtown redevelopment to the auto (p. 116)...Modest modern for the college campus (p. 126) 


Porcelain enamel adds the delight of color to the strength of steel (p. 166) 
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More Motels Join the Move to 
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HOLIDAY INN MOTEL 
Oklahoma City, Oklahoma 
Architect—Hudgins Thompson ty 
& Associates 

Pibg. Contractor—Gore Plumes 
Pibg. Wholesaler—Bolls Supply (, 
Builder—Tom Poore 


















WEST INDIES MOTEL 
Ft. Lauderdale, Fla. 
Architect—Charles F. McUrchan 

Pibg. Wholesaler—Central Supply, 
Boca Raton, Fia. 

Pibg. Contractor—Vestal Plumbing Co. 
Builder—Roy Cronckimer 


SAXON MANOR, Miami Beach, fa. 
Architect—J. Alden Fusco 
Builder —N. Atlantic Construction 


















ATLANTA MOTEL, Atlanta, Go. 
Architect & Builder—W. V. Meine? 
Pibg. Wholesaler—Mutual Supply 4 
Contractor—E. A. Harper 


The public is rough on plumbing. That’s why you see Richmond glaze is furnace fused for a permanent, impermeable bond. 

fixtures in so many motels and other commercial, institutional All types are available in a wide range of sizes and styles in 

and industrial buildings. In any installation they are more Richmond’s famous “Whiter-White” and seven sparkling 

than “equal” to the roughest treatment. pastels. Specify Richmond...for plumbing fixtures that are 
Design, selection of materials and production quality.con- more than “equal.” 

trol assure maximum durability, minimum maintenance. Richmond fixtures comply with U. S. Government specifications 


WWP-541B, Federal specifications for land use of Army, Navy, 


Richmond vitreous china is fired in modern kilns at tempera- ges ial 
Air Force installations and exceed the requirements of Commercia 





al 9% ; achieve h: sce f arahle the rs we! 
tures up to 2300°F. to achieve hardness comparable to the Standards CS20-49 and CS77-51. 
natural sapphire. Richmond cast ironware’s glass-hard ceramic Sold through selected wholesalers. 
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the magazine of building 


Men of the month 


Redevelopment f.o.b. Detroit 


The motor city plans a midtown suburb. 
Associated architects: Yamasaki, Stonorov & Gruen 


New college buildings 


1. In Atlanta, Ga., a Georgia Tech library to encourage 
the use of books by Architects Bush-Brown, Gailey & Heffernan 


2. In San Antonio, Tex., a new campus for Trinity University 
by Architects Bartlett Cocke, Harvey P. Smith and O’Neil Ford; 
W. W. Wurster, consultant 


3. In Hackettstown, N.J., a small library and student center 
for Centenary Junior College by Architect Jan Hird Pokorny 


Excerpts 


Outside opinion from the rostrum and the press 


Buildings in review 

Armour laboratory in Kankakee, Ill... . 

Peninsula Memorial Blood Bank in Burlingame, Calif... . 
Capitol Records’ circular offices in Hollywood. .. . 

Santa Monica City College in California 


Community health center for Israel 


An untraditional solution to some newly recognized needs— 
by Architects Joseph Neufeld and David Brutzkus 


Office of merit 


Union headquarters in New York. Architect: Giorgio Cavaglieri 


Bureau of Standards Laboratory 


It reflects the ruggedness of its Boulder, Col. surroundings 
and boasts a failureproof electrical system. Architects: 
Pereira & Luckman and J. E. Stanton; Robert W. Ditzen, associate 


Howard Johnson’s kitchens 


Called in to update exterior designs, Architect Rufus Nims 
also adds efficiency and flexibility to the kitchen 


Porcelain enameled curtain walls 


Once relegated to store fronts and service buildings, 
porcelain enameled steel is now enclosing buildings of every kind 
and color—a review of industry accomplishments 


Design standards and data 
Truck loading docks—by Harold R. Sleeper 


For all concerned 
An editorial on architectural criticism 
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For a floor that 


... specify Flexachrome! 


Don’t take a chance with “substitute” flooring... 
when your clients are sure to win with Flexachrome. 

Flexachrome is the ultimate in vinyl-asbestos 
resilient flooring. Comfortable to walk on, play on. 
So durable and long-wearing, your clients will be 
certain that the two “‘e’s’” in Flexachrome stand for 
double economy. 

And, if you want colorful beauty, Flexachrome 
will give it to you the way you like it. Take your 
choice of 23 sharp, clear colors that won’t dim with 
the years. 

For basketball courts use 3/16” Flexachrome for 
added resiliency and extra wear. 

In food areas you'll want Flexachrome for its 
greaseproof qualities, too ...its resistance to acids 
and alkalies. 

And this close-textured tile really gets the nod 
from janitors when it comes to easy cleaning. Simple 
sweeping and occasional washing is all that’s needed. 


This Flexachrome Viny] Plastic-Asbestos Tile Floor makes a won- 
derful basketball court for the Gunnery School, Washington, Conn. 


high on every count 








So specify Flexachrome for schools . . . from 
entrance to class rooms, from cafeteria to corridors, 
from library to labs. 

This modern flooring will improve a school’s 
appearance and save maintenance dollars year 
after year. 

Ask your Tile-Tex Contractor to give you com- 
plete information and free estimates on Flexachrome 
and other Tile-Tex Floor and Wall Products. You’ll 
find him listed in the classified telephone directory. 
Or write: 

THE TILE-TEX DIVISION, The Flintkote Com- 
pany, 1234 McKinley Avenue, Chicago Heights, 
Illinois 

TILE-TEX—PIONEER DIVISION, The Flintkote 
Company, P. O. Box 2218, Terminal Annex, Los 
Angeles 54, California 

The Flintkote Company of Canada, Ltd., 30th 
Street, Long Branch, Toronto, Canada 


*Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. +Trademark of The Flintkote Company 


TILE-TEX...Complete Flooring Service 





Manufacturers of Flexachrome*...Tile-Tex*...Tuff-Tex*...Vitachrome*...Holiday}... Modnart...and Mura-Tex*. 


SEE OUR CATALOG IN SWEET’S FILES. 




















Compromise to boost grants 
likely on school-aid program 


After the President sent Congress his special 
message for federal help for school construc- 
tion last month, typical headlines sum- 
marized it along the same lines as the New 
York Times: “Eisenhower Asks $7 Billion 
Program to Build Schools.” 

But closer examination showed real fed- 
eral spending or contributions in his recom- 
mendations would total only $220 million 
over three years, or $73.3 million per year. 
By contrast, the administration’s current rec- 
ommendation for federal hospital construc- 
tion help was $125 million per year. The 
President also urged federal mortgage in- 
surance “to stimulate construction of addi- 
tional health facilities” and hospitals—but 
no such program for schools. 

The President’s school help message also 
proposed US support for school building by 
loans or bond purchases estimated to total 
$300 million a year for three years, making 
gross federal grants and loans of $1.1 billion 
over this period. The other $5.9 billion en- 
compassed in the President’s observation that 
his program “envisages a total of $7 billion 
to be put to work building badly needed new 
schools” would not entail any federal funds 
at all—either loans or grants. This would 
simply represent an estimate of the building 
that the administration hoped would mate- 
rialize if the President’s recommendation that 
states establish special agencies or “authori- 
ties” to develop lease-purchase construction 
programs backed by state credit, or state 
school bonds, worked out favorably. 


AIA objections. Critics lost no time in 
attacking the measure, with Democratic 
congressional leaders labeling it “paltry,” 
“makeshift,” a program offering “intermin- 
able delay on one hand or a meager dole on 
the other.” (The program’s matching grants 
would only be available to impoverished 
school districts on state certification of 
emergency need for new facilities and the 
district’s “inability to finance the total con- 
struction cost through borrowing or a rental 
arrangement”—with a state agency.) 

Testifying before the Senate labor and 
public welfare committee, AIA objections to 
encouraging the creation of any more state 
agencies was registered by Lee Cochran (of 
Perkins & Will, noted Chicago school archi- 
tects) speaking for AIA’s national commit- 
tee on school buildings. Cochran said archi- 
tects foresaw a “considerable waiting period” 
before many schools could be started under 
this system. Experience with the several 
existing state “authorities,” he said, has 
demonstrated that their reviews and ap- 
provals can cause “excessive” delays, and an 
additional layer of negotiation between such 
agencies and a federal office would slow up 
their processing even more. 


Open-end compromise? At the hear- 
ings before the committee, headed by Sen. 
Lister Hill (D, Ala.), author of another bill 
signed by 29 other senators that would give 
States $1 billion in direct aid over a two-year 
period, Sen. Irving M. Ives (R, N.Y.) made 


a suggestion that seemed to point to a possi- 
ble compromise by removing the Eisenhower 
program’s three-year $200 million ceiling on 
building grants. (The other $20 million di- 
rect help was for administrative expenses.) 

Ives asked Health, Education and Welfare 
Secretary Oveta Culp Hobby how she would 
regard the bill embodying the President’s 
program if the committee removed the $200 
million limit and substituted an “open-end” 
provision — so Congress could provide any 
sum it thought best when it got around to 
actual appropriations. Secretary Hobby tact- 
fully replied that her department would do 
its best with whatever bill Congress passed. 

The Republican senator’s questioning, 
however, looked like a feeler to find some 
way to steer around the controversy and 
perhaps allow for greater direct federal help 
in an administration bill. If the administra- 
tion’s measure was amended in this fashion, 
the way would still be clear to enact its other 
proposals too, leaving it an academic matter 
whether much use was made of them in 
addition to the direct help provisions. 

The alternative prospect was a serious 
possibility of complete rejection of the 
President’s program in Congress, and in its 
place a New Dealish Democratic bill pro- 
viding liberal US grants, and then the Presi- 
dent’s dilemma whether to sign or veto it. 


P Israel Shenker 
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WORLD’S TALLEST BUILDING has been projected 
for the 1958 Brussels World's Fair. It would be 
a 2,034’ chimney-type prestressed concrete tower, 
340’ higher than the Empire State building, and 
would house TV studios, exposition halls and a 
skyperch cafe. It was designed by Ghent Uni- 
versity Professor Gustave Magnel. Last month 
the Beigian Cabinet announced ‘‘agreement in 
principle” for construction, although it has not 
yet determined how to finance its $20 million 
cost. It is hoped, however, that admission 
charges would cover its entire expense. Vocif- 
erous critics have lambasted its ‘‘suppository 
style’? and claim it would be dangerously near 
the Meisbroek national airport. 


House committee studies bill for 20 
overseas buildings for State Department 


The Bureau of the Budget was kindly dis- 
posed toward the State Dept.’s foreign build- 
ing operations, and approved a request sent 
to the House appropriations committee for 
$9.2 million for this work in the fiscal year 
to start July 1, compared with only $3 mil- 
lion in the current year. The bureau also 
approved a request for an appropriation of 
$250,000 for preparation of preliminary 


architectural plans for additional overseas 
structures, compared with current $150,000. 
Based on budget approval, State Dept. 
officials allowed architects to release de- 
tails about preliminary plans for proposed 
projects covered by the measure now before 
the House committee. They stressed, how- 
ever, that all such plans would be subject to 
continued on p. 18 


PRELIMINARY MODEL FOR KOBE CONSULATE BY LEINWEBER, YAMASAK!I & HELLMUTH 














































Prudential Insurance Company of America, Minneapolis, Minn. 
Architects and Engineers—Magney, Tusler & Setter 

General Contractor —C. F. Haglin & Son's Co. 

Equipped with Adiake Reversible Window 


* Minimum air infiltration 

‘ Finger-tip control 

* No painting or maintenance 

* No warp, rot, rattle, stick or swell 


* Guaranteed non-metallic weatherstripping (pat- 
ented serrated guides on double hung windows) 


The Adams & Westlake Company 


Established 1857 @ ELKHART, INDIANA e Chicago @ New York 


Adiake 


PROVEN 
QUALITY 
WINDOW 


This window meets or exceeds 
all quality industry specifica 


tions for aluminum windows. 
THE 
Adams & Westlake 
COMPANY 
Elkhart. Indiana 
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revision as they advanced to final planning 
(assuming they would clear all the custom- 
ary hazards that beset every appropria- 
tion bill). Under these conditions it was 
impossible to judge the merits of any as if 
they were sure to be final plans. 

Some 20 proposed buildings to provide of- 
fice or housing for bustling diplomats abroad 
were on the list that cleared the budget 
bureau. They ranged far and wide in such 


scattered locations as Dublin, the Hague, 
Milan, Oslo, Bombay, Sao Paulo, Caracas. 
If and when requested construction funds 
are approved by Congress, State Dept. under 
its new policy of negotiated contracts with 
qualified private architects will order com- 
plete designs for each building. When it is 
actually voted more preliminary planning 
money it will sign more contracts for in- 
itial designing service for further buildings. 


FHA probes: US costs pass $1 million; 
government loses ‘windfall’ tax suit 


In Washington last month FHA received 
six bids for a foreclosed 608 apartment 
project in Patchogue, L.I. They ranged 
from $528,000 ($3,000 over upset price) to 
$552,600. The 84-unit project, approved in 
1949, for a $723,900 insured mortgage 
(based on estimated cost of $804,444) was 
taken in by FHA in 1952. If the high bid 
was accepted, FHA loss would be in the 
neighborhood of $170,000. 

As the FHA 608 probes neared the year- 
old mark next month, two developments 
added to a picture of mounting investigation 
costs, but little tangible pay-off. 
>The Senate banking and currency com- 
mittee was requesting $100,000 for further 
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Arcades, windowless base, dual occupancy, distinguish newest metropolitan buildings ' 


To design a 36-story, $40 million office tower for 
a 60,000 sq. ft. Fifth Ave. blockfront one block 
north of Rockefeller Center, New York’s Tish- 
man Realty & Construction Co. engaged Carson 
& Lundin, the Center’s resident architects. Plans 
released last month provided for a stone-skin 
structure harmonizing with the Center (in place 
of the aluminum coats on the Tishman’s two pre- 
vious buildings). Windows, however, will be 6’ 
wide, will allow floors to be divided with some 
efficient offices of only that width. To obtain 
greater store frontage and pass-through pedes- 
trian traffic, there will be three completely open 
arcades, each 30’ wide, leading to the main lobby, 
100’ back from the avenue. 
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FHA digging, supplementing $225,000 it re- 
ceived last year. Late in January HHFA 
and FHA were voted $125,000 for their own 
additional probing, on top of $800,000 last 
year ($500,000 of it allocated to the FBI). 
Total probe funds appropriated: $1,150,000, 
and $100,000 more being sought. “Recov- 
eries” to date, or in early prospect: zero. 

>In the US Tax Court in Washington the 
Bureau of Internal Revenue’s main test case 
to assess 608 “windfall” distributions at 
regular income tax rates, instead of capital 
gain rates, was turned down unanimously 
by the 16-man court. BIR planned to ap- 
peal. Its chances of success appeared slim. 
Senator Harry Byrd (D, Va.) said “no one 
can quarrel very much” with the tax court’s 
decision, but added some caustic remarks on 
the lack of any scalps or trophies brought 


Woodallen Industrial Photos 





Maroon concrete will cover the four-story base 
of the 24-story aluminum-covered Second Na- 
tional Bank building being erected in Houston. 
To save on building, air-conditioning costs this 
250’ x 252’ full-block base will be windowless. 
The bank’s main quarters will occupy the sec- 
ond and third floors, and in Texan tradition the 
second-floor space (including 37 tellers) is being 
advertised as ‘‘the largest banking lobby in 
America ... over 1% acres in area.’’ The $16 
million structure, designed by Kenneth Franz- 
heim, will also have drive-in banking facilities 
on the ground floor, and underground connec- 
tions with the neighboring Commerce Building 
and a modern garage to be built nearby. 


NEWS 





home by any probers. Prosecutions were 
“slow and disappointing,” he observed, and 
HHF Administrator Cole, he said, has acted 
“in what seems to be extremely few cases.” 

On another front, FHA was gaining 
ground. lts new industry advisory commit- 
tee on management and disposal of its dis- 
tress properties held its first meetings last 
month and gave the agency some practical 
recommendations for revising sales policies. 
For large apartment projects it suggested 
that more attention be given to setting both 
prices and terms to assure that a property 
would “stay sold” without reverting to FHA 


a second time. Members pointed out that - 


under present procedures sealed bids tend to 
limit the market, and to a Jarge extent a 
maximum mortgage (in dollars) auto- 
matically controls price. With adequate 
safeguards, they noted, better sales might 
be made through negotiated deals, 


At Columbia—consultants; 
Princeton, thermoheliodon 


Columbia University School of Architecture 
announced a teaching innovation. Begin- 
ning next September, graduate students will 
be able to develop their design projects with 
the personal “advice, assistance and criti- 
cism” of a board of consultants consisting 
of 22 outstanding architects for all types of 
buildings. On approval from Dean Leopold 
Arnaud’s office, graduate students will have 


continued on p. 17 


Alternate floors of eight office-showrooms and . 


eight studio apartments, which will be rented 
only as joint business-living duplexes, will com- 


prise 12 of the 15 stories of this $2 million, X- . 


shaped, glass-and-concrete Chicago building to 
be erected this summer for Frank Katzin by 
Realtor-Developer Arthur Rubloff. The ground 
floor will house stores and office service estab- 
lishments; the second floor will provide garage 
space for 65 cars; the 15th will be an extra floor 
of office space only. Rent for a 595 sq. ft. office 
and an equal size apartment, with private stair- 
way connection, will be $225 a month. Architect: 
Bertrand Goldberg, with Pace & Associates as 
consultants. 
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THE MANUFACTURERS 
TRUST COMPANY 
New Fifth Avenue Office 
Architect: Skidmore, Owings & Merrill. 
Consulting Engineers: 
Weiskopf & Pickworth. 
General Contractor: 
George A. Fuller Company 


Structurals fabricated 
by Ingalls Iron Works Company. 


x ENGINEERING COMPLICATION in the 
construction of the new Manufac- 
turers Trust Company Office in New 
York dietated the need for an unusual 
cantilever application. Girders, 70 feet 
long and weighing seven tons each, 
stretch in two directions from the sup- 
porting columns, which are set back 
from the building line. The 43rd Street 
‘cantilever extends 20 feet 5 inches from 
the column line. Only eight exposed 
columns are on the main banking floor 
~an area of 11,000 square feet. 

Exterior glass walls, offering no sup- 
port to the structure, hang curtain-like 
from the cantilevers. With the second 
floor set back 10 feet from the exterior 
wall, the effect is a 32-foot high expanse 
of glass running from the ground level 





to the third floor. 

Exciting architectural ideas like this 
unique cantilever application are al- 
ways possible with USS Structural 
Steel. It is picked to do the job because 
it is strong—will withstand more abuse 
than other structural materials. It re- 
sists tension, torsion, compression, and 
shear. Enclosed in buildings, Struc- 
tural Steel will last indefinitely — re- 
quiring no maintenance. Equally adapt- 
able to riveting, welding or bolting, it 
can be erected in any weather in which 
men can work. And, since steel members 
are fabricated indoors, weather can 
have no effect on the quality of work- 
manship. Last, but by no means least, 
Structural Steel is the most economical 
of load carrying materials. 


USS STRUCTURAL STEEL 


UNITED STATES STEEL CORPORATION, PITTSBURGH «+ 


TENNESSEE COAL & IRON DIVISION, FAIRFIELD, ALA 


SEE THE UNITED STATES STEEL HOUR. It’s a full-hour TV program presented every 
other week by United States Steel. Consult your local newspaper for time and station. 
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COLUMBIA-GENEVA STEEL DIVISION, SAN FRANCISCO 


* UNITED STATES STEEL SUPPLY DIVISION, WAREHOUSE DISTRIBUTORS 


UNITED STATES STEEL EXPORT COMPANY, NEW YORK 
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the privilege of personal conferences in their 
own offices, or at their own appropriate 
projects, with such distinguished design ex- 
perts as Max Abramovitz, Gordon Bunshaft, 
Philip Johnson, William Lescaze, George 
Nelson, Isadore Rosenfield, Fred Severud 
and Julian Whittlesey. 

Princeton University School of Architec- 
ture announced it is going to build a ther- 
moheliodon, thanks to a $19,100 grant from 
the National Science Foundation for re- 
search on the architectural shaping of build- 
ings to fit different climates. “A thermo- 
heliodon,” explained the university, “is a 
‘machine’ to test building models on an ac- 
celerated time schedule, under various cli- 
matic conditions.” The Princeton University 
one will have a clear plastic dome 6’ in 
diameter, beneath which heat, cold and wind 
effects will be created. Another heat-light 
source, simulating the sun, will operate out- 
side of the dome. Preparations for the ther- 
moheliodon have been under way for two 
years under direction of Research Associ- 
ates Aladar and Victor Olgyay, whose archi- 
tectural-climatic studies have been news be- 
fore (see p. 234 and AF, March and 
Aug. ’54). 


City realty value seen 
sliding, despite price rise 


Decentralization has been sending the trend 
of central city real estate values down, ac- 
cording to Dr. Herbert B. Dorau, chairman 
of the Real Estate Dept. at New York 
University. Of course, dollar prices have 
usually risen in recent years, he hastens to 
point out, but whenever increased prices 
have not been greater than the inflationary 
decline in the value of the dollar, owners 
have suffered a net loss, despite. seeming 
bookkeeping gains. Addressing a manage- 
ment division meeting of the New York Real 
Estate Board last month, Dorau suggested 
that on a rule-of-thumb basis any property 
that had not doubled the price that it could 
command in 1940 had slipped in value. 

Speaking on the impact of decentraliza- 
tion on urban property, Dorau explained 
that high values for central city real estate 
stemmed from the intensity of use to which 
it could be put. Previously cities usually 
expanded only because of pressure from 
within, so central city values were not 
affected when growth that could not be ac- 
commodated in the central city took place 
on its outskirts, said Dorau. But today, he 
noted, there are external pressures drawing 
residents, business and industry out of the 
cities—mainly bridges, tunnels and highly 
flexible highway transport for materials, 
workers and shoppers alike. Except in spe- 
cial locations, there is no longer the need, 
nor the demand, to use central city land as 
intensely as before—and the effect of this 
on its value is inescapable. 

To check New York deterioration and re- 
establish it as the “first and most desir- 
able place” to live, work and trade, Dorau 
suggested immense redevelopment projects 
by agencies with power and resources enough 
to “rearrange” most of the city, remake six 
or eight blocks, or entire neighborhoods, at 
a time. Commenting on the role of trade and 
industry in sustaining the city he declared: 
“Commercial redevelopment is more impor- 
tant for New York than all this piddling 
around with housing.” 
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Idlewild Airport plan: eight separate 
terminals—parking for 6,000 automobiles 


The master plan for a five-year, $60 million 
development of New York’s huge Idlewild 
Airport was unveiled last month by the Port 
of New York Authority. Ten major build- 
ings will cost about $45 million; landscaping, 
parking fields, taxiways, service roads and 
utilities about $15 million. 

The largest building will be a $15 million, 
three-story international travel terminal that 
will handle all incoming passengers on its 
ground floor, all outbound passengers from 
the second floor. This is scheduled to be 
started this fall and in operation by 1957. 

The airport’s principal innovation will be 
the dispersal of domestic airlines into seven 
other separate terminal buildings around a 
big 655-acre oval development on the 5,070- 
acre field. These smaller buildings will each 
be about 400’ wide, will be built in stages 
between now and 1960, and will cost a total 
of about $30 million. 

As described by Port Authority Executive 
Director Austin J. Tobin, no one will need 
to walk more than 400’ from any part of 
three huge parking fields to reach one of the 
terminal buildings, from which frequent 
inter-airport “jitney” service to all other 
buildings will be available. Taking special 
note of the 6,000-car capacity of the 50 acres 
covered by the three parking fields at the 
terminal, the New York Times commented 
editorially: “The accomplished marriage of 
the automobile and the airplane in the travel 
pattern is thus accommodated.” 


OVAL LAYOUT for Idiewild Airport will be 
dominated by International Arrivals build- 
ing (center background), which will be 2,200’ 
long, including two wings for foreign air- 
lines’ offices and lobbies. Three-story cen- 
tral section will include Customs, Immigra- 
tion, Public Health quarantine and Weather 
Bureau space; stores, a luxury restaurant 
and cocktail lounge, and a private lobby for 
VIP receptions. The master control tower 
(at right) will stand a short distance in 
front of the main entrance to the interna- 
tional terminal complex, at the point in- 
dicated on the over-all plan. Around the oval 
will be seven separate domestic airline ter- 
minal buildings, each about 400’ wide, and a 
larger operations building (left foreground). 
























Design objectives. By separating the 
international terminal and the various do- 
mestic airlines, said Port Authority Aviation 
Director Fred M. Glass, Idlewild will be able 
to accommodate 140 giant air liners loading 
or unloading simultaneously, compared with 
a maximum of only 29 at present, and only 
15 at once at New York’s LaGuardia Field. 
A single building to handle 140 planes at 
once, he observed, would have had to be 2 
mi. long. The projected Idlewild layout, 
he added, was designed to provide “flexi- 
bility, versatility, expansability and adapta- 
bility” without any “conflict between the flow 
of passengers, and the flow of baggage, 
freight, mail and apron service.” 

Most important of all for the Port Au- 
thority, Tobin predicted that the new facili- 
ties would turn Idlewild’s present haunting 
operating deficit into a profit. 


Design credits. Wallace K. Harrison has 
been engaged by the Port Authority as de- 
sign consultant and coordinator of exterior 


continued on p. 21 
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Contractor: McGough Bros., St. Paul, Minn. 


rchitectural concrete made 
with Duraplastic does double duty 


as structural material and facing, architectural 
concrete held down construction costs on this new 
government hospital. Naturally architectural con- 
crete requires something extra in surface appear- 
ance. And that’s one reason why contractor E. V. 
McGough used Duraplastic air-entraining portland 
cement. Well satisfied, he reports, ‘‘It gave us a very 
good finish...required less water and vibration.” 

Duraplastic cement imparts greater plasticity 
that aids proper placement of concrete. . . improves 
surface appearance. 

It fills the bill on durability, too. Its air-entraining 
feature minimizes water gain and segregation. It 
requires less mixing water for a given slump and 


the finished concrete has increased resistance to 
freezing-thawing weather. 


YET DURAPLASTIC COSTS NO MORE! More work- 
ability and durability are yours simply by specifying 
Duraplastic, the original air-entraining portland 
cement. It sells at the same price as regular cement 
and requires no unusual changes in procedure. Com- 
plies fully with ASTM and Federal Specifications. 
For free descriptive booklet, write Universal Atlas 
Cement Company (United States Steel Corporation 
Subsidiary), 100 Park Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 


OFFICES: Albany, Birmingham, Boston, Chicago, Dayton, Kansas City, 


Minneapolis, New York, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, St. Louis, Waco. 


** Duraplastic’’ is the registered trade mark of the air-entraining portland cement manufactured by Universal Atlas Cement Company. 








DURAPLASTIC 


AIR-ENTRAINING PORTLAND CEMENT 


AF-D-151 








Makes Better Concrete at No Extra Cost 
UNITED STATES STEEL HOUR—Televised alternate weeks—See your newspaper for time 





and station. 


























architecture for the entire project, and has 
already helped design the roadway layout 
and building locations for the central area, 
and laid out the landscaping of the plaza and 
a large reflecting lagoon inside the oval. 

Buildings are being designed by Skidmore, 
Owings & Merrill in collaboration with the 
Port Authority staff, and the authority’s 
aviation planning division, headed by Thomas 
M. Sullivan, is carrying on functional and 
physical studies of the terminal area. Funds 
already allotted for final design plans for the 
project total $2 million, said authority 
officials. 


GSA lease-purchase rules 
circumvent promoters 


Under its new lease-purchase program, the 
General Services Administration will retain 
tight control over the design and construc- 
tion of all buildings it acquires in this man- 
ner. In effect, it will practically erect its 
own buildings and then sell them to investor- 
owners under what might better be termed 
lease-repurchase contracts, with the nominal 
owners supplying virtually nothing but 
financing. 

The procedures GSA disclosed last month 
apparently will freeze out any deals specu- 
lative realtors and builders had hoped to pro- 
mote. But private architects and engineers 
should fare much better: GSA will seek their 
services on a negotiated contract basis to 
design each project and will give preference 
to local organizations, 

After GSA obtains Congressional approval 
for each project it will follow these steps: 
1) have Washington headquarters of Public 
Buildings Service (its subagency) contract 
for a local architect to design the entire 
project from scratch; 2) call for construc- 
tion bids and determine the contract winner; 
and then 3) invite bids from investors for 
the financing—through a lease-purchase con- 
tract. In actual practice, GSA itself will let 


Gabriel Benzur 


the building contract, supervise construction 
and take over the building in its entirety as 
soon as it is completed. 


Because the nominal “owner” will be little 
more than the holder of a “riskfree,” amor- 
tizing mortgage loan, with no supervisory or 
maintenance responsibilities, PBS expects 
to obtain this financing below ordinary mort- 
gage loan rates. Said PBS Commissioner 
Peter A, Strobel: “If we don’t get the money 
at less than 3% or 4%, we will reject the 
bids.” Another tough hurdle that every proj- 
ect will have to clear: approval from the 
Bureau of the Budget. 


The first four projects on the verge of 
clearance: an $8.4 million home office for 
AEC in the Washington area, and three 
Court House—Post Offices in Kansas City, 
Kan. ($4.5 million), Rock Island, Ill. ($2 
million) and Green Bay, Wis. ($1.6 million). 


Navy shows atom-resistant 
building for 5% extra cost 


Maximum protection from ABC (atom-bio- 
logical-chemical) attack at an additional 
cost not exceeding 5% of total construction 
cost was one requirement for a Navy chem- 
istry building at its research laboratory in 
Washington, D.C. This extra cost limitation 
ruled out underground construction. 

Last month, announcing completion of the 
building, the Navy thought it had the an- 
swer to this ABC safety requirement: a 
fireproof, windowless structure of monolithic 
reinforced concrete. The $335,000 lab, in 
which chemical research will be done under 
simulated shipboard conditions, has bacterio- 
logical and chemical filters in its air-condi- 
tioning system and revolving doors with 
airlocks on its second floor to keep pressure 
(needed for experiments) up and contam- 
ination down. Washrooms can become de- 
contamination shelters in emergencies. 


The 5% extra cost limit was Navy recog- 





Southern motel and medical building will be on stilts 


A $1 million medical building in Atlanta, seven 
stories high, cooperatively owned by the doc- 
tors who will uso it, was designed by Atlanta 
Architect John Portman without front or back, 
with common facilities in a central core, to give 
all occupants equally desirable space. Patients’ 
and doctors’ cars will be driven under the build- 
ing. Three levels of parking space are beyond 
the structure. Wall surface will be of red brick 
and the comparatively small (2’ x 6’) windows 
of the air-conditioned building will have vertical 
sunshades of Georgia marble. 
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A seven-story motel (an appellation in the realm 
of the multifamily cottage, or four-room man- 
sion) was begun last month in ‘New Orleans. 
Access to patrons’ rooms will be by means of 
open balconies on each floor, serviced by a pair 
of elevators and stairs in twin towers connected 
by bridges to the balconies. The street wall of 
the $700,000 building, designed by Curtis & 
Davis, New Orleans architects, will be of por- 
celain enamel (70%) and glass (30%). End walls 
will be reinforced concrete, textured in pouring 
by rough-sawn, unsanded form boards. 


NEWS 


nition of the futility, long known to civil 
engineers, of designing buildings to resist 
even a fraction of the blast near the heart 
of a nuclear explosion. 


NAREB votes $25,000 for 
Build America Better work 


At their winter Washington meeting the 
board of directors of the National Assn. of 
Real Estate Boards voted $25,000 to sup- 
port their Build America Better program 
this year, compared with about $10,000 in 
1954. Plans to allocate about $100,000 for 
this urban rehabilitation program were de- 
ferred when continuing efforts to increase 
each realtor’s national dues $5 a year were 
sidetracked again until May. 

New President Henry G. Waltemade ap- 
pointed Long Island Realtor Walter S. Day- 
ton chairman of the Build America Better 
Council, succeeding Los Angeles Realtor- 
Builder Fritz Burns. He has appointed 
Arthur P. Wilcox of Boston chairman of the 
Realtors Washington Committee (headed 
by Waltemade last year), and New Yorker 
Durand Taylor as chairman for the com- 
mittee arranging the national convention 
there next November. 

Main unfinished business at the directors’ 
meeting: selection of a successor to Execu- 
tive Vice President Herbert U. Nelson, 
slated to retire June 30. Most interesting 
corridor talk: growing sentiment for con- 
solidating all NAREB headquarters’ activity 
in Washington (rather than transferring 
more of it to Chicago). Reason: to be 
“closer to the government,” which seems 
bound to exercise a larger and larger con- 
trol over real estate as time goes by. 


Soviet program pushes 
prefabbed concrete parts 


Russia is going to have a building boom. 
It will not be the voluntary business-and- 
consumer-kind that the US has known for 
the past decade; Russia’s construction surge 
will occur by government and Party fiat. 

Two months ago, Party Secretary Nikita 
S. Khrushchev, who has become the coun- 
try’s strong man, ordered an end to the 
skyscraper era of Russian architecture and 
decreed simplification and standardization 
of building methods. Soviet architects and 
builders wondered what shape their future 
works would take. 

Last month they knew, as they moved 
among new display buildings of prefabri- 
cated, reinforced-concrete parts at Moscow’s 
Permanent All-Union Building Exhibition. 
There were wall panels, pillars, beams, 
floors and window frames, all made of con- 
crete and all interchangeable, using steel 
only where pillars and beams must be welded 
together, and using wood not at all. There 
was ornamentation, the Russian architects 
discovered: prefab exterior slabs of ceramic 
tile and mass-produced decorative columns, 
plaques and door frames, Plumbing, and 
even radiators, special interests of former 
pipe-fitter Khrushchev, were integrated into 
slabs. 

The Soviet plan will sprinkle all of Rus- 
sia with standardized factories, apartments, 
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Above: View in Parenteral Manufacturing Building 
No. 4 where ACTHAR, Insulin, and Intrinsic Factor (BIO- 
PAR) are processed. Processes here are also controlled 
by Powers V-Port FLOWRITE Valves. 





Left: Parenteral Packaging Department. 
One of the areas completely air conditioned. 
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Above: Hospital Gowned and Masked Technicians in 
Bulk Sterile Filling Area. Here the air conditioning is 


treated in such a manner that aseptic operations could be undertaken 
with least possibility of bacterial contamination. 


Below: Low Temperature Human Blood Fractionation Plant — the 
largest in the U.S.A. In this area there are processed 18,000 pints of 
human blood (or the equivalent of human plasma) weekly into Normal 
Serum Albumin and Poliomyelitis Immune Globulin. Processes are con- 
trolled by Powers V-Port FLOWRITE Valves. This entire room is accurately 
held at 23° F. 
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buildings and public structures for the next 
five years, at least. It calls for a 500% 
increase in production of prefab concrete 
building parts, a 150% boost in cement out- 
put and recruitment of vast construction 
brigades. Some 100,000 Russian youths al- 
ready were being recruited to operate fac- 
tories making prefab concrete parts. 


Philadeiphians scrap over 
building facing new mall 


Revised plans for a $6 million, 12-story 
sheer-walled glass and aluminum office build- 
ing facing the new Independence Mall were 
brewing a combination design and zoning 
tempest in Philadelphia at month’s end. 

On the offensive, hoping to bring into 
effect a set-back ordinance signed five days 
after issuance of an initial building permit 
for a nine-story version of the building: the 
Philadelphia AIA chapter, city art commis- 
sion members led by President Roy F. Lar- 
son, the Philadelphia Inquirer editorial page 
and influential and energetic Advertising 
Executive H.A. Ratten, board chairman of 
N.W. Ayer & Son. 

On the defensive: prominent Philadelphia 
Realtor Frank G. Binswanger, sponsor of 
the project, and the Shelby Construction Co. 
of New Orleans, which would be the owner- 
builder of the structure (see cut) designed 
by New Orleans Architect Charles R. Col- 
bert, hitherto known for his forward-looking 
schools. 

Main complaint of the objectors: if built 
without a setback, particularly if approved 
for an increase to 12 floors, the new struc- 
ture would violate the spirit of the building 
height ordinance intended to control redevel- 
opment around the new National Park mall 
being created as an appropriate setting for 
Independence Hall, the old Customs House, 
Carpenters Hall and Benjamin Franklin’s 
old red brick printing shop (which would 
be right beside the new building). 

On less firm ground, some critics also com- 
plained of the prospect of a mixture of colo- 
nial and modern architectural styles around 
the mall, although on this point Larson 
made it clear that the art commission was 
not “insisting on another Williamsburg,” as 
has been charged. The commissioners, he 
said, “are not opposed to good contemporary 
design and believe it would be a questionable 
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INDEPENDENCE MALL BUILDING—REVISED 
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use of the commission’s power to insist that 
all buildings be in the strict tradition of the 
18th and early 19th centuries. The new and 
old can very well be side by side, the new 
enhancing the charm and distinct quality of 
our historic buildings.” Nevertheless, he also 
expressed his hope that no new buildings 
would “do violence to the historic area.” 
Officially, the AIA chapter sent the mayor 
and the art commission an adroitly phrased 
resolution as follows: “In order to have the 
first building adjacent to the national park 
conform with the intent of the ordinance 
. it is urgently recommended that every 
effort be made to influence the developers 
. .. to adhere to the provisions of the zoning 
ordinance which established a 45’ cornice 
line, a 25’ setback above that line.” In addi- 
tion, it named a committee of three AIA 
Fellows to formulate a policy to promote 
architectural harmony around the mall: G. 
Holmes Perkins, dean of the University of 
Pennsylvania School of Fine Arts; Fiske 
Kimball, retired director of the Philadelphia 
Art Museum, and George Howe. 
AIA chapter President John F. Harbeson 
in discussing the ruckus said the city’s archi- 
tects feel “that the design as proposed is 


of a commercial, commonplace nature, not 
suited to the location and not produced with 
a knowledge of architectural refinement.” 
Harbeson, who also denied the architects 
are insisting on a new “Williamsburg,” is a 
member with art commission President Lar- 
son in the firm of Harbeson, Hough, Liv- 
ingston & Larson. 

Next developments? After disclosure that 
the owner-builders contemplated asking for 
an adjusted or substitute permit for a 12- 
story rather than a nine-story structure, the 
big unanswered question was whether this 
would make the entire building subject to 
the new ordinance. Larson went so far as 
to say that regardless of the permit situa- 
tion “it now appears that the art commis- 
sion may have jurisdiction. . . . The intent 
and purpose of the ordinance giving the 
commission jurisdiction [and setting height 
limits] was generally known prior to issu- 
ance of the permit.” 

But shrewd Binswanger countered any 
suggestion that the permit was sought hur- 
riedly to beat the ordinance, He said it was 
his understanding that it was the city that 
rushed through its ordinance in an attempt 
to block the building. 


Mutual Benefit plan to build in Newark 
touches off a ‘rebirth’ for city center 


Mutual Benefit Life Insurance Co. (the na- 
tion’s 12th largest) announced a home office 
redevelopment project in Newark, N.J. last 
month that promised to become noteworthy 
on several scores: 


» Its decision to stay in the heart of the city, 
after an intensive study of all factors con- 
nected with relocating in a suburban area, 
was touching off a “rebirth” of Newark and 
a strong “inrush” of companies seeking new 
in-city quarters, according to Financial Vice 
President Milford A. Vieser, in charge of 
Mutual Benefit’s project. 


> Close on the heels of its initial announce- 
ment, for instance, the company was about 
ready at month’s end to announce plans for 
additional twin rental buildings at the adja- 
cent intersection of Broad and Bridge Sts. 
These would each have about 100,000 sq. ft. 
of floor area, and it was understood one was 
almost entirely rented already. 


>» The 20-story, 350,000 sq. ft. floor area, $10 
million building for Mutual Benefit’s own 
occupancy was being designed to provide 
1) floor flexibility, and 2) both horizontal 
and vertical interoffice communications that 
would save dollars and cents by drastically 
cutting the time required for the vast volume 
of paper-shuffling inherent in the business. 
Eggers & Higgins of New York were ar- 
chitects for both the rental buildings and 
Mutual Benefit’s home office, which will have 
a tower of blue-green glass framed in white 
limestone, and will overlook Washington 
Park, now surrounded almost entirely by in- 
stitutional buildings. Behind the home office 
building Mutual Benefit has acquired a plot 
of more than two acres, which will be avail- 
able for parking or for a multilevel garage to 
serve all three of its new structures. It has 
entrances from three different streets. 


Mutual Benefit officials admitted they were 
“exploring” possibilities of participating in 
a Title I redevelopment project two blocks 
farther north on Broad St., just beyond 
the adjacent Lackawanna’R.R. station. They 
declined to comment, however, on the ulti- 
mate scope of redevelopment they might 
undertake in this over-all area, on the north- 
ern side of the city close to a proposed East- 
West Freeway. 

Meanwhile Newark’s new reform govern- 
ment named a civic committee (including 
AFL and CIO members) to draft an exten- 
sive city improvements program. Last year 
this administration reduced taxes for the 
first time in many years, which was one of 
the several reasons that led Mutual Benefit 
Life to decide to remain in Newark rather 
than relocate elsewhere. 





NEW HEADQUARTERS FOR MUTUAL BENEFIT LIFE 
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MITCHELL Lighting chosen 


for the Monroeville Junior High School 
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WALTER E. SCHARDT, Registered Architect MITCHELL LIGHTS ANOTHER SCHOOL 
With many years experience in the highly Monroeville Jr. High School 
specialized field of school architecture, Menreovilie, Pennsylvania 
Mr. Schardt has numerous problems Architect: Walter E. Schardt, R. A., Pittsburgh 
confronting him relative to the overall well- Electrical Contractor: Reno Electric Co., Ambridge, Pa. 
being of students, faculty and the community Distributor: Westinghouse Electric Supply Co., Pittsburgh 

L in general. 


“While th . g b INSTALLATION: Over 500 MITCHELL “Low Bright- 
ue there are many requirements to be ness” Luminaires, suspension-mounted throughout, 


considered in school design,” Mr. Schardt both louvered and unlouvered, delivering an average 
states, “I place the utmost emphasis on of 38 footcandles maintained. 

classroom lighting. In specifying Mitchell 

lighting I am mindful that for many years, 
this brand has stood for practical design, 
high efficiency and simplicity of 
maintenance at reasonable cost.”’ 
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for better school lighting, ¥ M ITCH FLL 
SPECIFY MITCHELL MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


Write for complete details on MITCHELL 2525 N. Clybourn Ave., Chicago 14, Ill., Dept. 13-C 
School and Commercial Lighting In Canada: Mitchell Mfg. Co., Ltd., 19 Waterman Ave., Toronto 
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Col. Albert E. Stoltz, 44-year-old airbase con- 
struction veteran, has been named director 
of the Air Force Academy Construction 
Agency, replacing Col. 
Leo J. Erler, retiring next 
month, as top man di- 
recting design and con- 
struction of the nation’s 
new air academy at 
Colorado Springs, Col. 
Stoltz has worked on 
construction of some of 
the major airbases in 
this country (Barksdale 
Field, La. and Ran- 
dolph Field, Tex., and others in Germany 
and France). More recently he has been 
assistant chief of staff for installations for 
the Air Force in Europe and deputy director 
of the Joint Construction Agency, assigned 
to the agency’s Paris office. 


USAF 





STOLTZ 





NAMED: leffert Holz, realty lawyer, vice 
president of the New York Real Estate 
Board and chairman of its municipal affairs 
committee, as New York 
State superintendent of 
insurance, a post in 
which he will supervise 
some of the nation’s 
biggest insurance com- 
panies, replacing Alfred 
J. Bohlinger, who last 
year had a major role 
in effecting the resigna- 
tion of Thomas I. Park- 
inson as president of 
the Equitable Life Assurance Society; Wil- 
liam O'Dwyer, former mayor of New York 
and former ambassador to Mexico, as presi- 
dent (for his important Mexican contacts) 
and William H. Baver as board chairman (to 
continue directing operations) of Cia Mexi- 
cana de Construcciones Maritimas, subsid- 
iary of a US firm, Bauer, Smith Dredging 
Co.; B. T. Fitzpatrick, until last December 
general counsel of HHFA, as a special hous- 
ing consultant to New York City; Henry A. 
Jandi, associate professor of architecture at 
Princeton University, as consultant to US 
Steel Homes, Inc. 


A.P. 





Frank Lloyd Wright decided his home state, 
Wisconsin, likes him after all. Last fall he 
announced he would unroof famed Taliesin 
and leave Wisconsin for good, after the 
state supreme court ruled that his Taliesin 
Fellowship was not an educational institu- 
tion and therefore was taxable (AF, Dec. ’54, 
News). Last month Wright listened to harp 
music and two hours of tributes at a $25-a- 
plate testimonial dinner at the University of 
Wisconsin at Madison. He also accepted a 
$10,000 check to help pay Taliesin’s back 
taxes of $18,000, and announced he would 
stay in Wisconsin, where he was born nearly 
86 years ago. Wright and his wife were 
guests of Gov. Walter Kohler the night of 
the dinner. 
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Col. Albert E. Stoltz will oversee Air Force academy construction; 


Wright stays in Wisconsin, son loses round in license dispute 


In California, Architect John Lloyd Wright won 
a minor battle against the California board 
of engineers, but must continue his legal 
war with the state’s board of architectural 
examiners. The appellate department of the 
San Diego County Superior Court affirmed 
last month the dismissal of complaints 
against Wright under the civil engineers 
act. But it ruled that the architects’ prac- 
tice act, under attack by Wright and a good 
many unlicensed designers in California, was 
constitutional, and sent back two of several 
counts against Wright under this act for 
trial in Oceanside Municipal Court. Charges 
against Wright were that he displayed a 
sign that “might indicate” to the public that 
he was an architect licensed in California, 
and that he failed to tell a client in writing 
that he was unlicensed (AF, Aug. ’54). 





ELECTED: John £. Haines, vice preside it 
of Minneapolis-Honeywell Regulator Co., as 
president of the American Society of Heat- 
ing and Air-Conditioning Engineers (for- 
merly heating and ventilating engineers) ; 
Wayne F. Strong, vice president for manu- 
facturing, as president and board chairman 
of Iron Fireman Manufacturing Co.; Deug- 
las L. Elliman and John F. Hamlin as board 
chairman and president of Douglas L. Elli- 
man & Co., one of New York’s leading 
realty firms; Executive Vice President T. ¢. 
Williams of Stone & Webster, as president 
of the National Constructors Assn., and 
C. D. Haxby of Pittsburgh’s Rust Engineer- 
ing Co. as vice president. 





MARRIED: John W. Galbreath, principal 
sponsor of the new Socony-Vacuum building 
in New York and past president of the Na- 


“Capital Times’’—Tom Barlet 
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tional Assn. of Real Estate Boards, to Mrs. 
Dorothy Bryan Firestone, widow of Russell A. 
Firestone, son of rubber company founder 
Harvey Firestone, Feb. 17 at Miami Beach, 





Dana Young, civil engineering department 
chairman, has been made dean of Yale 
University’s Engineering School, succeeding 
Walter J. Wohlenberg, 
who is retiring to de- 
vote his time to research 
and teaching. Young, a 
specialist on vibration 
and elasticity of build- 
ing materials, will begin 
his new duties July 1. 
During World War II 
he worked on guided 
missiles for the Navy’s 
ordnance bureau and did 
research at the Johns Hopkins Laboratory 
of Applied Physics. 


Yale News Bureau 





YOUNG 


————_—— 


CONGRATULATIONS :—to Madison’s John 
J. Flad & Assoc., and Milwaukee’s May- 
nard W. Meyer & Assoc., and Grassold, Jjohn- 
son & Assoc., for winning the biennial design 
awards of the Wisconsin Architects’ Assn. ; 
to New York Realtors Anthony J. and Leone 
J. Peters, brothers, for winning the 1954 
“most ingenious real estate transaction” 
prize of the Real Estate Board of New 
York (the transaction: fostering the first 
new skyscraper in Manhattan’s financial dis- 
trict in nearly 25 years). 





DIED: noted church designer and speaker 
Charles D. Maginnis, 88, of Maginnis & Walsh 
& Kennedy, Boston architectural firm, presi- 
dent of AIA in 1937 and 
1938, recipient of the 
AIA Gold Medal, the 
Laetare Medal from No- 
tre Dame University, 
and rank of Knight of 
Malta from Pope Pius 
XII, Fs 9. 15 in Boston; 
Harry A. Brandt, 64, de- 
signer of B’nai Israel 
Synagogue in Washing- 
ton, and federal public 
housing consultant to the federal govern- 
ment, Jan. 24 in Washington; Sullivan W. 
Jones, 76, state architect of New York State, 
1923-28, chairman of the National Construc- 
tion Planning Board, 1934-35, and consultant 
on veterans’ hospitals, Jan. 26, in New York 
City; Julius Miller, 75, president of Manhat- 
tan Borough in New York City, 1921-30, 
and builder of the borough’s West Side 
elevated highway, Feb. 3, in New York; 
Gen. Brehon B. Somervell, 62, head of Kop- 
pers Co. Inc., commander of Army Service 
Forces during World War II, and New 
York City WPA director in 1936 (major 
project: La Guardia Airport), Feb. 13, in 
Ocala, Fla. 
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| Even 100-mile-an-hour rain cannot penetrate this modern school’s walls, coated entirely 





with water repellent made with Linde silicones. 





Huge school system approves 
water repellents made with LINDE silicones 
for above-grade masonry 


“Invisible Raincoat” 
Protects City’s Schools 


In one of the nation’s largest cities, the above- 
grade exterior brick and concrete of school buildings 
is being coated with water repellents made with 
LINDE Silicones. 

More than thirty of the school system’s close to 
300 older buildings have already been treated. New 
schools are being treated as erected. To date, 
500,000 sq. ft. are done. 


Board of Education maintenance engineers say 


that rain leaks and seepage that once caused costly 





Leaks were serious in this older school, so brick was repointed, then 
coated with silicone repellent. Result: No more problems from moisture. 


FOR SILICONES LOOK TO 


damage to interior plaster, paint, and woodwork, 
have been eliminated. 

Masonry spalling and cracking caused by water 
absorption and freezing have been completely 
stopped. Unsightly efflorescence is a thing of the 
past. And buildings stay cleaner because rain simply 
washes dirt down the walls. 


Why you, too, should specify “Linde” silicones 


Above-grade masonry water repellents made with LINDE 
silicones mean . . . longer life for concrete and brick . . . 
reduced maintenance inside and out... better appearance. 

More and more architects are specifying masonry water 
repellents made with LINDE silicones. They alone provide 
all these advantages: 


@ Clear and Invisible e Fast-Working 





AIR PRODUCTS COMPANY 


Cause no change in color, no 
shine. 

e@ One Coat 

For complete water repellency. 
@ Penetrating 

Reach correct depth for maxi- 
mum effectiveness. 

e No Seepage 

Even rain driven 100 miles an 
hour runs right off, yet... 

@ Non-Sealing and Pressure 
Resistant 

Permits masonry to “breathe.” 


Dry in 3 hours to complete 
water repellency. 

e Applicable the Year Round 
Can be applied even at 15 de- 
grees Fahrenheit. 

e@ Long Lasting 

Tests indicate dependable serv- 
ice for 10 years! 

e Easy to Apply 

Either low-pressure spray or 
brush. 

e Can Be Painted Over 

With oil-base paints. 


e CALL OR WRITE LINDE—for the full story on water repellents 
made with LINDE silicones for above-grade masonry, and a list of 
representative suppliers. Address Dept. A-3. 


A DIVISION OF 


? 
ZLénde UNION C 


AND CARBON CORPORATION 


ARBIDE 





General Offices: 30 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. 


IN CANADA: Dominion Oxygen Company, Division of Union Carbide Canada Limited 


The term “‘Linde™ 


is a registered trade-mark of Union Carbide and Carbon Corporation 
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U 4 F Modular Steel Doors and Frames 


help you design to practical standards 


and benefit from precision quality 


You can benefit by designing to USF standardized moalar 

Flush Panel Steel Doors and matching frames. They fit! 

—Yes, they fit each other and fit with all other 
modular building materials. 


Made better!—Manufactured on jigs and fixtures, 
they give you positive, known quality, in one or 
a thousand doors, and accuracy of dimensions, 
square and plumb not possible in ‘specials’. 


USF is geared to produce precision quality 
in standardized, modular 13%’’ Wooster 
Doors or 134’’ Commercial Doors and 
frames. Make these your standards— 
help yourself and your client. 


United Steel Fabricators, 


Incorporated 
WOOSTER, OHIO 








© Steel Doors and Frames 

@ Prefabricated Steel Buildings 
@ Steel Bridge Flooring 
@ Highway Guard Rail 

@ Corrugated Metal Drainage Products 









$1,000,000 WORTH OF TOOLS, JIGS, FIXTURES GUARANTEE PRECISION 


USF has developed approximately $1,000,000 worth Perfected design, proved manufacturing methods 
of special tools, jigs and fixtures to guarantee the and years of field service records are assurances of the 
precision manufacture of standardized modular steel §_ quality and easy installation USF Steel Doors and 
doors and frames that meet and exceed industry Frames lend to every project. 
standards for quality and accuracy. 
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Building permit valuations increased last 
year in 12 of the 23 cities with the largest 
volume, with Seattle showing the great per- 
centage gain. New York and Los Angeles 
showed declines, but remained in first aid 
second place in total volume. These reports 
cover only permits for construction within 
¢ity limits, rather than “metropolitan areas.” 


The score in thousands of dollars: 


City 1954 1953 % change 
New York .. . 546.570 556,935 —1.8 
Los Angeles 408,672 430,257 —5.0 
Chicago .. 229,881 226,548 +1.5 
Houston ....... . 165,338 130,213 +26.9 
Dallas . 142,690 106 243 +34.3 
Philadelphia .. 137,509 125,537 +9.5 
Detroit .... 126,511 172,925 —26.8 
Milwaukee 102,241 80,509 +27.0 
Denver ...... . 100,569 93,150 +8.0 
Baltimore 89,123 98,950 —9.8 
Atlanta . 87,542 80,951 +8.1 
Seattle 77,188 52,190 +47.9 
San Diego 72,379 78,621 —7.9 
Cleveland 62,255 86,799 —28.3 
St. Louis . 60,683 49,323 +23.0 
Kansas City 58,574 45,388 +29.2 
San Antonio 58,308 48,231 +20.9 
San F-ancisco . 57,746 61,493 —6.1 
Washington, D.C.. 55,688 73,471 —24.2 
New Orleans ..... 54,948 72,690 —24.4 
Cincinnati .. 53,773 58,165 —7.5 
Portland, Ore.. 50,526 51,743 —2.4 
Memphis 49,178 48,288 +1.8 
Source: Dun & Bradstreet 
4¢ 
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TOTAL CONSTRUCTION 


January's new building expenditures set a rec- 
ord for the month, totaled $2.8 billion. Com- 
merce-Labor Dept. reports showed the 13% gain 
over Jan. 1954 was due entirely to increases in 
private outlays; total public expenditures were 
the same as a year earlier. Housing starts 
reached an all-time January peak of 88,000 units. 
This was 33% greater than Jan. 1954 despite the 
fact that public housing starts fell to 200, com- 
pared with 1,300 a year earlier. 





New York again leads in building activity; metropolitan areas do 


80% of total; commercial is concentrated in cities 


Last year the Bureau of Labor Statistics 
started a new continuous analysis of build- 
ing permit activity to measure the extent of 
construction by location—either within 
central cities or in the outer portions of 
“metropolitan areas” (the commuter zone 
suburbs) beyond city limits. Last month its 
data for the first nine months of 1954 be- 
came available. It showed metropolitan area 
building permits accounting for four fifths 
(79.6%) of all new building. 


In the breakdown by different building 
types, the data showed that only 30.1% of 
the dollar volume of new residential con- 
struction in metropolitan areas took place 
within city limits (69.9% in the suburbs). 
Central cities, however, accounted for 67.8% 
of the metropolitan area dollar volume of 
new residential buildings for five or more 
families, and 93.5% of new public housing. 

The BLS’ permit data showed that central 
cities in the first nine months of 1954 re- 
ceived 49.8% of the dollar volume of all 
new nonresidential building in metropolitan 
areas. The breakdown: 


Commercial buildings 55.8% 
Amusement buildings 57.3 
Commercial garages 77.8 
Gas and service stations 46.1 
Office buildings ..... 69.9 
Stores and mercantile buildings 46.7 

Community buildings .. 51.8 
Educational buildings 46.0 
Institutional buildings 70.9 
Religious buildings . 51.9 

Industrial buildings 34.7 

Public buildings 52.9 
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SCHOOL CONSTRUCTION 


Expenditures for new school building were at 
considerably higher levels for the first month of 
1955 than at the start of 1954. Commerce-Labor 
Dept. reports put private school outlays in Jan- 
uary at $48 million, 23% over Jan. 1954, and pub- 
lic outlays at $175 million, a 17% increase from 
a year earlier. Construction outlays would not 
refiect any increased spending as a result of pro- 
posed federal aid for schools (p. 9) until some 
time after a definite program was enacted. 
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BUILDING COSTS 


E. H. Boeckh & Associates’ building cost in- 
dexes, reflecting scattered gains in lumber prices 
and wage rates, moved up again in January. 
The consolidated index covering apartments, 
hotels, office, cornmercial and factory buildings 
reached 257.4, up 0.4 points from December and 
1.4% above Jan. '54. 


NEW CONSTRUCTION EXPENDITURES 


(millions of dollars) 


————January——— 

Per-cent 

Type of construction 1955 1954 change 
PRIVATE 


Residential building (non- 


GEE us cccceslseee don ewe 1,091 816 +34 
New dwelling units...... 1,000 730 +37 
Additions and alterations 70 63 +11 

Nonresidential building.... 527 486 +8 
OD ube c00eere cans 175 179 —2 
GOPRMIOIOINE ok cccctissces 185 164 +13 
Other nonresidential 

a ee 167 143 +17 

PEE, Wido ccc cases 54 42 +29 

Educational ........... 48 39 +23 

Social and recreational 14 16 —13 

Hospital and institu- 

REE water cetunckens 27 26 +4 

Miscellaneous ......... 24 20 +20 
Farm construction ...... 93 102 —9 
Public utilities ...... eee 302 299 +1 
All other private......... 14 7 +100 

*PRIVATE TOTAL... 2,027 1,710 +19 

PUBLIC 

Residential building ....... 23 37 —38 

Nonresidential building.... 337 354 —5 
SNOT. co ccccccenscuree 95 145 34 
TBUSASIONA ccc cccccccces 175 150 +17 
Hospital and institutional 24 23 +4 

Military facilities.......... 85 73 +16 

| a eee reer 145 130 +12 

Sewer and water........... 75 68 +10 

Conservation and develop- 

OE Suabecessessesbees 48 50 — 
*PUBLIC TOTAL..... ee 734 0 

*GRAND TOTAL...... 2,761 2,444 +13 


* Minor components net shown, so total exceeds sum of parts. 
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we say Medusa StoneseT Mortar Cement is as 
distinctive as fingerprints! It’s the only white 
masonry cement made from world-famed 
Medusa White Portland Cement. As a result 
of this difference . . . this whiteness . . . wonder- 
ful things happen to masonry when you specify 
Medusa StoneseT White Masonry Cement. The 
unstained, uniformly white mortar joints give 
your masonry units a far more beautiful appear- 
ance. And Medusa StoneseT properly tinted 
makes mortar that harmonizes perfectly with 
the exact color of the face brick, stone, marble 
or glass block units you are using. 


But the best part is, you can absolutely 
depend upon Medusa StoneseT . . . Thousands 
of buildings—some twenty to twenty-five years 
old—stand as living testimony of its depend- 
ability. For mortar work that is different, 
insist upon StoneseT. 





; tte é ne gee 
“MEDUSA STONESET 
Experts say every fingerprint is different—and White Masonry Cement 








North Oshawa Public School, Oshawa, Canada 









1000 Midland Building 
SALES OFFICES Cleveland. Ohio 

Chicago, IIlinois Toledo, Ohio 
Pittsburgh, Pa. New York, N. Y. 
Milwaukee, Wisc. York, Pennsylvania 








MEDUSA Portiand Cement Company 


Cleveland 15, Ohio 
WHITE © WATERPROOFED WHITE © GRAY 
WATERPROOFED GRAY @® AIR ENTRAINING © STONESET 
HIGH EARLY STRENGTH ® BRIKSET 
WHITE TILE GROUT CEMENT 


MAKERS OF AMERICA’S FINEST PORTLAND CEMENTS FOR OVER SIXTY YEARS 
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HONEYLITE suspended ceiling in 
Macy’s Hillsdale, California, store. 
Inset shows close-up of expanded 


y, > 4 aluminum honeycomb construction. 
AC S HILLSDALE 


cooosss FI ON EY LIT E& 


Why? Because of HONEYLITE’S all-metal, expanded alumi- 


CR 7 
~~ Nan f num honeycomb construction. HONEYLITE provides soft, 
y * A Ne shadow-free lighting...has 95% or better light transmission 
Clataath efficiency. It is fireproof, and designed to conceal overhead 


pipes, sprinkler heads and air plenums. HONEYLITE is 
efficient, safe...strikingly beautiful when used in full ceiling 


or fixture unit lighting. Additional information on request. 
HONEYLITE LIGHT-DIFFUSING, 


ALL-METAL ALUMINUM HONEYCOMB 
CEILINGS ARE A DEVELOPMENT OF 






hwmXCEL PRODUCTS co. 


DEPT. H, 255-61st STREET 
OAKLAND 8, CALIFORNIA 
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Downtown churches face 
suburban trend problems 


Nashville’s historic First Presbyterian 
Church voted in November to move to the 
suburbs from its 110-year-old “Egyptian” 
landmark edifice, the oldest church struc. 
ture in the city. Story has it that the early 
congregation rejected two sets of plans for 
this building by William Strickland, who 
also designed the Tennessee Capitol, so for 
the third set he purposely drew an eyesore 
—and it was promptly accepted. 

First Presbyterian’s move to a suburban 
home, sharing a 5-acre site with a youth 
center, was Nashville’s sixth major church 
relocation in five years (not counting the 
creation of several outlying parishes by 
churches that were not moving). A seventh 
relocation, by Vine St. Christian Church, 
is under consideration. Collectively these 
shifts showed how the movement of popula- 
tion suburbanward has posed problems for 
downtown churches very similar to many 
faced by downtown merchants. 

Among the reasons for moving: many 
members of some churches were migrating 
away, and greater numbers could be admin- 
istered to in large new residential communi- 
ties; even in cases where membership had 
not declined, but increased, structures were 
becoming old—one was about to fall down 
—and property costs made downtown ex- 
pansion prohibitive. The stories on the 
other major movers besides First Presby- 
terian were revealing: 


> West End (formerly Gay St.) Synagogue 
moved in 1949 to a new modern suburban 
structure by Architect Percival Goodman, 
In 1940 it served 275 families, today 550. 
Its old quarters were sold to the state for 
an office building. 

>» First Lutheran relocated on the fringe of 
the business district in 1951 in a new build- 
ing of traditional Gothic design by Marr & 
Holman of Nashville. The old church was 
razed and is now a parking lot. 

> First Church of Christ, Scientist, began 
losing members about five years ago, so in 
1953 merged with the suburban Second 
Church. The consolidated congregation is 
now called the First Church and plans to 
enlarge the former Second Church building. 
> Immanuel Baptist was completing last 
month its transfer into a new Colonial-style 
suburban structure by Architects Hart, 
Freeland & Robert. Before moving it had 
about 1,100 members, the same as in 1940, 
although it also helped establish a new par- 
ish in the suburbs in the interim. Its old 
building will be sold. 

> Vine St. Temple is now building a mod- 
ern structure in the suburbs from plans by 
Architect Sigmund Braverman. Its down- 
town property has been sold and will be 
come an office building. 

Two major confirmed downtown churches 
in Nashville are the Central Church of 
Christ and McKendree Methodist. Central 
feels there are services a downtown church 
can provide that could not be ministered 
from the suburbs. It has boys’ and girls’ 


continued on p. 42 
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Visitors are welcomed to the Columbian Carbon Com- 
pany by beautiful, restful surroundings. The noise- 
absorbing ceiling of Travertone contributes to this 
atmosphere, blends well with the up-to-date décor. 





Sound conditioning this punchboard accounting ma- 
chine room required an efficient acoustical material. 
Armstrong Arrestone was chosen for its high noise- 
absorbing qualities as well as its easy maintenance. 





Dignity, beauty, and quiet are provided the 
president’s office by the Travertone ceiling. This 
material will stay smart looking and clean for 
years with an occasional washing or repainting. 


(Armstrong ACOUSTICAL MATERIALS 
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Glass partitions in the executive’s secretarial area help pro- 
mote a feeling of spaciousness. This “open” feeling is 
further carried out by the monolithic appearance of the 
square-edged Armstrong Travertone ceiling. 





4. 
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The 100 Largest Industrial Companies 


Total Assets, 100 Largest Manufacturing Corporations, 
as Reported at End of 1953 (In Millions) 

















Allied Chem. & Dye Cp. $708 Copper Corp. $748 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 402 Liggett&Myers Tob. Co. 497 
Aluminum Co. of Amer. 906 Lockheed Aircraft Corp. 260 
Amer. Can Co... 432 Mathieson Chem. Cp.3. 260 
Amer. Cyanamid Co...09 443 Monsanto Chemical Co.. 362 
Amer, Smelt. & Ref. Co, 864 Philip Morris & Co. 256 
Amer. Tobaceo Co... 801 Nash-Kelvinator Corp.* 233 
Amer. Viscose Corp... 268 Natl. Dairy Prod. Corp, 426 
Anaconda Cop. Min. Co. 836 Natl. Distillers Prod. Cp. 422 
Armco Steel Corp... 465 Natl. Lead Co 296 
Armour & Co... 474 Natl. Steel Corp..__. 528 
Atlantic Refining Cum O88 Gite G8 Gn. eu. me 
Aveo Mfg. Corp....nnn 223 Owens-Illinois ee Co. 222 
Bendix Aviation Corp. —_ 829 Phelps Dodge 345 
Bethlehem Steel Corp.._ 1,783 Phillips Peolann Co. 1,039 
Boeing Airplane Co... 232 Pitts. Plate Glass Co... 442 
Borden Co... 296 Procter & Gamble Co... 444 
Borg-Warner Corp...._. 260 Pullman Inc. 229 
Burlington Mills Corp... 301 Pure Oil Co... 383 
Caterpillar Tractor Co.. 261 Radio Corp. of Amer... 494 
Celanese Corp. of Amer. 322 Republic Steel Corp... ‘41 
Chrysler Corp... $98 R. J. Reynolds Tob. Co, 599 
Citles Service Co. 1,103 Metals Co... 482 
Coca-Cola Co.............. 236 Richfield Oil Corp..tt 262 
Colo. Fuel & Iron Corp. 215 §chenley Industriest.. 414 
Continental Can Co... 321 Ghell Of! Co... 985 
Continental Oil Co... 409 Sinclair Oil Corp... 1,141 
_——- Zellerbach Corp. 243 Singer Mfg. Co... 405 
re @ Co... 431 = Skelly Oil Co._.__..._ 275 
Distillers Op.—Seagrams 458 Socony-Vacuum Oil Co, 2,154 
Douglas Aircraft Co... 274 Sperry Corporation._™ 259 
Dow Chemical Co... 7169 Stand. Oil Co. of Calif. 1,535 
E. I. duPont de N.&Co. 1,846 Stand. Oil Co, Vy oF 2,036 
Eastman Kodak Co... 524 — Oil Co. J.) 6,372 
Firestone Tire&Rub. Co. 567 . Oil Co. (Obie) 296 
Food Mach.&Chem,. Cp. 223 J. P “Stevens & Co... 257 
Gen. Amer. Trans. Cp... 226 Sun Oil Co... 469 
Gen. Electric Co. 1,697 Swift & Co... 5633 
Gen. Foods Corp... 363 Texas Company.__£—_.... 1,806 
Gen. Motors Corp.._._._. 4,406 Tide Water Assoc. OilCo. 362 
B. F. Goodrich Co... 437 #UnionCarbide&Car.Cp. 1,191 
Goodyear Tire&Rub. Co. 666 Union Oil Co. of Calif. 476 
Gulf Oil Corp. 1,766 United Aircraft Corp... 298 
Inland Steel Co... 433 U. S. Rubber Co 489 
Inter. Bus. Mach. Corp. 620 U. 8S. Steel Corp 3,248 
Inter. Harvester Co... 973 Western Electric Co... 877 
Inter. Paper Co... _. 607 Westinghouse Elec. Cp. 1,265 
Jones & Laughlin Stl. Cp. 679 WeyerhaeuserTimberCo. 323 
Kaiser Alum.&Chem. Cp. 320 Wheeling Steel Corp 234 
LARGEST Kaiser Steel Corp 267 Youngstown Sh. &Tube Co. 514 
Total assets are shown after deducting reserves for deprecia- 
tion. Treble does not include Ford Motor Company, with total 
1ES assets of $1,758 million on Dec. 31, 1952, or United Fruit Com- 
pany, with total assets of $386 million on Dec. 31, 1953, which 
companies do not publish detailed income accounts. ~ To merge 
with Olin Industries, Inc., as Chemical Corp. 
om AVE * Merged with Hudson Motor C 
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Because they provide these 
Important Group-Washing Features: 


e The Maximum in Sanitation 
e Lower Installation Costs 
¢ More Facilities in Less Space 


In the list previous to the one shown 
above, Bradley Washfountains were 
used by 99 out of the 100. Now in this 
latest list, we find the vote is unanimous, 
—100 out of 100. 

While the preference for these sanitary 
wash fixtures by the biggest ‘‘100”’ is significant, thousands of plants all 
over the land,— large and small,—have also standardized on them during 
the past 30 years. 

Groups up to 10 are served clean running water from the central spray- 
head at each Bradley. There are no faucets to touch or maintain; the large 
sleek bowl is self-flushing to prevent collection of contaminating used 
water,—and with foot-control, water supply is cut off automatically to 
prevent water waste. Your employees, too, will appreciate the clean quick 
washing that Bradley Washfountains provide. 


Write for 
Specified by leading architects Complete 
and distributed through Plumbing Wholesalers Catalog 5204 
BRADLEY WASHFOUNTAIN CO. ! 





2235 W. Michigan Street, Milwaukee 1, Wisconsin 
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dormitories, a day nursery for children of 
working mothers, family-counseling service, 
24-hour prayer facilities and a 24-hour 
pantry and clothing depot for the needy, 
McKendree Methodist decided to stay down- 
town three years ago when it started to 
increase its community services program. 


Office renting rate steady; 
NLRB narrows jurisdiction 


Office building owners had two good causes 
for rejoicing. 

First, the latest 167-city semiannual gur- 
vey by the National Association of Building 
Owners and Managers showed an occu- 
pancy rate of 97.11%, or only 0.01% below 
the previous survey. This was the smallest 
decline ever recorded in the 30-year history 
of this index. In the gradual moderate 
decline since the end of the war, said 
NABOM, the latest survey “reflects a level- 
ing out of the vacancy trend at a point still 
considerably above . . . ‘normal.’” 

Second, the National Labor Relations 
Board was paring drastically the office build- 
ing operations it considers within its purvue, 

Over vigorous opposition by two minority 
holdovers appointed during the Truman ad- 
ministration, NLRB decided to exempt office 
building management from its scrutiny un- 
less an employer owning or leasing a build- 
ing is “substantially” engaged in interstate 
commerce and also uses the building pri- 
marily to house its own offices, 

The key decision, issued Oct. 28, involved 
a petition by an AFL stationary engineers 
local for NLRB intervention in a dispute 
with the McKinney Ave. Realty Co., op- 
erator of the City National Bank building 
in Houston. In dismissing the petition on a 
8-2 party-line vote, NLRB satisfied itself 
that the operating company, having spent 
$94,000 in 1953 for maintenance supplies 
and services—all but $802 of it locally—was 
not engaged in interstate commerce. 

Current criteria for defining NLRB jur- 
isdiction: a direct inflow of goods through 
interstate commerce of $500,000 or more a 
year, or an indirect inflow of $1 million or 
more. Outflow standards, with the exception 
of manufacturers and suppliers, are: $50,000 
direct flow of goods in interstate trade or 
$100,000 indirect outpouring of goods. 

Minority Member Abe Murdock had a 
word for the Houston decision: “Myopic!” 
He cited a 1951 NLRB decision that an office 
building came within its jurisdiction if ten- 
ants are in interstate commerce. More than 
half in the Houston building do, he said. 

But in December the board reaffirmed its 
stand, threw out another appeal from 
the same union involving the Petroleum 
building in Houston. Although the owner, 
American Republic Corp., was acknowledged 
to be in interstate commerce, NLRB insisted 
that operation of the building was strictly 
a local enterprise. And besides, the board 
said, the owning company did not use the 
bigger share of space for its own activities. 


continued on p. 47 
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Specify Edwards and Be Sure 











America’s schools run more smoothly 
. « » America’s school children are 
better protected thanks to Edwards. 





Edwards clock and program systems 
provide an accurate, simple and flexible 
means of programming activities of 
large groups in schools, institutions, 
offices and industrial plants. A program 
instrument is used having as many cir- 
cuits as there are different programs. 
Standard sizes contain 1, 2, 4, or 6 
circuits. Signals may be sounded any 
minute, 24 hours a day, 7 days a week. 
With a signal control panel it is 
possible to change program or signal 
schedule in any room or location to 
another program without disturbing 
the overall program setting or wiring. 
The Edwards program instrument is 
powered by the same heavy duty Tele- 
chron motored movement used in the 
clock systems. 





TRIM, MODERN, EFFICIENT: 


Edwards Fire Alarm Systems are 
chosen by leading architects to protect 
America’s schools, hospitals and im- 
portant buildings. Write for Bulletin 
on Fire Alarm Systems. 
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More room for senators 


After seven years of preparation, construc- 
tion has been started in Washington on an 
additional $21 million Senate office building 
half a block from the present overcrowded 
offices. The new nine-story building will have 
about 391,000 sq. ft. of usable floor space, 
will emulate the classic, marble architecture 
of Capitol Hili, but have underground park- 
ing for 200 cars and subterranean connec- 
tions with both the Capitol and the present 
building. Completion is expected in about 
three years. It was designed by the Archi- 
tect of the Capitol (now J. George Stewart), 
with Eggers & Higgins of New York as 
consultants. 


Standardized building forms 


Publication of a complete set of uniform 
construction forms for use on municipal 
engineering construction projects was an- 
nounced by the Associated General Con- 
tractors and the American Public Works 
Assn. The most important achievement 
of the Joint Cooperative Committee of 
the two groups since its formation in 
1952, the forms include: 1) an invitation 
for bids, 2) instructions to bidders, 3) 
bidders’ proposal, 4) contract or agree- 
ment, and 5) general conditions of con- 
tract. 


High-rise country apartments 


Usually tall buildings are erected to make 
the most of limited or expensive land. But 
this month an exception to the rule will be 
started just west of Great Falls, Mont. 
(1950 pop. only 389,214) overlooking the 
Meadow Lark Country Club. This will be 
an 11-story, 21-family cooperative luxury 
apartment building (more than half sold 
last month) with an attached garage for 25 
cars. The apartment tower will occupy only 
about 3,500 sq. ft. of a 150,000 sq. ft. plot. 
When the decision to build was announced, 
it was the main topic of Great Falls conver- 
sation for days. Architects are George H. 
and Frank B. Shanley. George Shanley also 
is president of the building corporation; rich 
Oilman Julius Peters is vice president. Since 
1912 the eight-story First National Bank 
building has been Great Falls’s tallest— 
also designed by George Shanley. 


Ike's friends in big project 


Two of President Eisenhower’s fishing 
friends, former MBA President Aksel 
Nielsen, head of Denver’s Title Guaranty 
Co., and Bal F. Swan, president of Em- 
pire Savings & Loan Assn., are officers 
in the new Turnpike Land Co., Inc., 
slated to start the Denver area’s biggest 
1955 building project in May. This will 
be a $100 million community adjoining 
the Denver-Boulder turnpike, including 
shopping centers, office buildings, 6,000 
brick homes, and sites for churches and 
schools, Denver builder K. C. Ensor is 
head of the project. 


— Et RYDED 


PLASTICS BY YATES 


TO YOUR DESIGN 
SPECIFICATIONS 


SPECIAL SHAPES 


C= with us for Extruded 
Plastic Architectural Shapes, 
Rods, Tubes, Strips . . . Special 
Shapes for Builders’ Hardware, 
Chemical Industries, Electronics, 
Furniture, Toys—to  specifica- 
tions. Send inquiries for engineer- 
ing recommendations. 


YATES 


| COMPANY 





2215 Peninsula Drive 








Erie, Pa. 
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IT GROWS IN BEAUTY WITH THE YEARS! 


There are many practical reasons for using STONE besides its inherent beauty. And every architect 
or builder realizes these advantages, even if the pressure of circumstance makes him momentarily con- 


sider some inferior material. STONE is permanent, and will not need to be replaced. It grows in beauty 


with the years, gaining in physical luster even as the building becomes part of the emotional background 


of a community. 
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Movable walls | 
and partitions; 
bank screen 


and gates (Aetnawall). 


Free-standing space division 
equipment for the office and 
modular office furniture 
(Arnot Office-ettes and 


Partition-ettes,*} steel and wood). 
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TTRADEMARK 


Plants: 


Pottsville, Pa.; Jamestown, N.Y.; Burbank, Calif. (Kahr Bearing Division); Brooklyn, N.Y. 


AETNA STEEL PRODUCTS CORPORATION ' 
Executive Offices: 730 Fifth Avenue, New York, New York 
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ARCHITECT: 
Smith, Hinchman, and 
Ils, Inc. 
Marquette Building 
; Detroit, Michigan 
_ CONTRACTOR: 
Practical Home Builders 
Detroit, Michigan 


























The two vestibules 
at the new 

City Bank branch 
each utilize four 
automatic opening 
and closing 

Stanley Magic Doors 
to keep summer 
heat and winter 
cold out — comfort 
and conditioned 

air in. 








KEEP CUSTOMERS 
COMING IN 






at the ultra-modern CITY BANK of DETROIT 
DRIVE-IN BRANCH, 7 MILE ROAD AND EVERGREEN 


Customers step on it — Yes, the customers step on it (in more ways than 
one) when entering any one of the doors of the City Bank of Detroit where 
a Stanley Magic Carpet Control is installed. Automatically the door swings 
open . . . inviting customers in . . . through the friendliest door they've ever 
seen. Then, on the way out, this Magic Door Control again provides the 
same impressive service. 
Today, progressive businessmen are keeping a step ahead of competition by 
installing a Stanley Magic Carpet* or Magic Eye? (photo-electric) Control at 
their building entrance doors. It’s the easy low-cost way to modernize. When 
your design specifies automctic opening and closing doors, call the nearby 
Stanley representative. He’ll be glad to explain how your clients can extend 
the automatic courtesy provided by Stanley Magic Door Controls to their 
customers. Write for his name and for complete information. 

*Patented U.S.A, and Canada +U.S. Pat. No. 2,173,455 


















- 

The Stanley Works, MAGIC DOOR DIVISION : 

3263 Lake St., New Britain, Conn. , 

Gentiemen: : 

(] Please send me complete information on Magic Door i 

Controls. $ 

STAN LEY Vi (J Please have your representotive call. 5 
® A if, eae) =6ONAME : 

| ” POSITION ; 

Bopspcentattons FIRM : 
in Principal : 
city ZONE____STATE : 





STANLEY TOOLS » STANLEY HARDWARE + STANLEY ELECTRIC TOOLS + STANLEY STEEL STRAPPING + STANLEY STEEL 





DATES 





American Institute of School Administrators, re. 
gional conventions: March 12-16, Denver; April 
2-6, Cleveland. The meetings will feature 
architectural exhibits. 


Associated General Contractors, 36th annual con- 
vention, March (4-11, Hotel Roosevelt, New 
Orleans. 


Conference on the Utilization of Aluminum, spon- 
sored by the American Institute of Electrica] 
Engineers, March 15-11, William Penn Hotel, 
Pittsburgh. 


National Motel Show, midseason exhibit of mer- 
chandise and services employed by motel 
operators, March 22-24, Atlanta. 


American Institute of Architects, board of direc- 
tors meeting, March 29-April 1, ATA headquar- 
ters, Washington. 


American Institute of Planners, annual meeting, 
March 30-April 2, Muechlebach Hotel, Kansas 
City, Mo. 


World Plastics Fair and Trade Exposition, includ- 
ing exhibit of building materials, April 6-10, 
National Guard Armory, Los Angeles. 


American Institute of Steel Construction, annual 
conference, April 18-19, Muehlebach Hotel, 
Kansas City, Mo. 


Building Research Institute, annual meeting, 
April 18-19, Woodrow Wilson Hall, Princeton 
University, Princeton. 


Building Officials Conference of America, annual 
meeting, April 18-21, Milwaukee. 


Western Mountain District, American Institute of 
Architects, regional meeting, April 28-30, Cam- 
elback Inn, Phoenix. 


South Atlantic District, American Institute of Ar- 
chitects, regional meeting, May 5-1, Fort Sum- 
ter Hotel, Charleston, S.C. 


National Restaurant Assn., annual convention, 
including an architectural and remodeling 
exhibit, May 9-13, Navy Pier, Chicago. 


National Housing Conference, annual meeting, 
May 16-17, Statler Hotel, Washington, D.C. 


National Materials Handling Exposition, May 16-29, 
Chicago. 


Air Pollution Control Assn., annual meeting, 
May 22-25, Sheraton-Cadillac Hotel, Detroit. 


Forest Products Research Society, national meet- 
ing, June 20-23, Olympic Hotel, Seattle. 


American Institute of Architects, annual conven- 
tion, June 21-24, Hotel Radisson, Minneapolis. 

















Now, from Certain-teed Products Corporation, 

- comes a great new line of high quality interior fin- 

* | ishes specifically formulated for use with modern 
| building materials . . . Bestwall Paints. 


Bestwall Paints are backed by two of the best known 
ve names in the building products industry—Valspar, 
| with over 50 years of paint manufacturing know- 
how, and Certain-teed, with over 50 years’ experience 

- = in building materials. 


el, With these new Bestwall Paints, you can offer your 
clients the complete satisfaction of a 100% Certain- 
teed job . ... Certain-teed gypsum plaster and wall- 


el board products combined with Certain-teed Bestwall 
Paints. It’s the perfect combination! 

is Available through building supply and paint dealers 

r- from coast to coast. For your copy of the new Bestwall 


Catalog and Color Cards, fill out coupon below and 
mail today. 


al 








Certain-teed Products Corporation 
Dept. AF-3, 120 E. Lancaster Ave. 
Ardmore, Pa. 


Please send Bestwall Paints Catalog and Color 
Cards. 
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Name 





Company 





Address 
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WHAT’S NEW in roof deck? 


tagorvell Alonlaon Roof Deck: 


No painting necessary, fast, easy installation 


introduces new concept to . 
roof deck engineering. , 


This new roof deck, the result of 
extensive research and development 


by Borg-Warner engineers, provides ° 


a distinctive industrial ceiling at 
important savings in time, trouble 


and money. 2 
1. Eliminates field and mainte- + 


nance painting. Consists of alumi- 
num panels supported by galvanized 
steel sub-purlins—both materials 
permanently strong and attractive, 
require no external finish. 


2. Engineered for fast positive 


installation. A full-floating modular . 


system permits freedom for expan- 
sion and contraction. To erect, just 


Ingersoll Porcelain Enameled Roof Deck 


Designed on same new. principles as Ingersoll 
Aluminum Roof Deck. Steel decking is double- 
coated with tough, chemically inert porcelain 
enamel. Ideal for use where moisture or cor- 
rosion is a problem or where porcelain’s 
gleaming look is specially desirable. 


Ingersoll 









ROOF DECK 


weld sub-purlins to building purlins 
and secure panels to sub-purlins with 
simple slide-on clips. 


3. Has insulation value. Aluminum 
panels reflect radiant heat, materi- 
ally reduce insulation requirements. 


4. Has high load-bearing capacity. 
Certified copies of Pittsburgh Test- 
ing Laboratory tests showing excep- 
tional strength will be promptly 
submitted on request. 


Other advantages. Continuous beam 
action of long sub-purlins; ideal ac- 
cessory and utility accommodation; 
built-in guttering which prevents 
roof adhesive drippage. High reflec- 
tivity increases efficiency of any 
lighting system. 


Write for Details! 


Illustrated bulletins 
giving full details and 
ata on Ingersoll 
Aluminum and Porce- 
lain Enameled Roof 
Decks are now avail- 
able. Write today! 
Learn all the facts. This 
information may be in- 
valuable on your next 
job! 


REFLECTAL CORPORATION 


A subsidiary of Borg-Warner Corp. 
310 S. Michigan Ave., Suite 2804, 
Chicago 4, Ill. 
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THE TEAM ASPECT 


Forum: 

The presentation of the Center for Ad- 
vanced Study in the Behavorial Sciences 
(AF, Jan. ’55) is wonderful. I particularly 
like linking it up with the CBS article. Am 
only sad that there was not more stress on 
the team aspect—a generous and decisive 
client, a fine and cooperative contractor, a 
gifted landscape architect and superb co- 
ordination in furnishing. 

WILLIAM W. WURSTER, architect 
San Francisco, Calif. 


THE CLIENT’S COMMENT 


Forum: 

Naturally, I read the January ForRuUM with 
more than usual interest because of the 
stories about CBS and the Behavioral Sci- 
ence Center. 

I have been a reader of ForuM for many 
years, even before it became a part of the 
TIME Inc. family. It has been of real help to 
me in providing me with information, par- 
ticularly in the industrial building field. 

FRANK STANTON, president 


Columbia Broadcasting System, Inc. 
New York, N.Y. 


ANOTHER CLIENT 


Forum: 

I commend you upon the very excellent 
story relating to the Socony-Vacuum build- 
ing (AF, Jan. 55). Our many friends who 
read it have been most complimentary from 
the standpoint of the way you set up the 
article. ... This is the type of story that the 
people in the construction industry like to 
read. 

PETER B. RUFFIN, executive vice president 

John W. Galbreath & Co., Inc. 

New York, N.Y. 


SAARINEN’S OUTDOOR MOVIE 


Forum: 

The concept of Saarinen’s Lutheran Col- 
lege (AF, Dec. ’54) is very interesting, but I 
confess that I am conservative and prefer 
the traditional type of architecture conven- 
tionally used by our colleges. The view of 
the buildings from the approaching road 
gives me a monotonous impression which is 


Richard Shirk 
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relieved neither by the high roof of the 
chapel nor the nearby spire. As I visualize 
the view I would get when looking at the 
village in the direction at right angles to 
the approach road, the domination of the 
surroundings by the chapel roof seems to add 
as much beauty to the location as is added 
to a neighborhood by the screen of an out- 
door moving-picture concern. 

PERLEY D. BAKER, dean 

Norwich University 

Northfield, Vt. 


MODERN ST. JOHN 


Forum: 

Congratulations for the healthy tone of 
your article on the cathedral of St. John the 
Divine (AF, Dec. ’54). 

This article helps architects because it has 
let a breath of fresh air into the subject of 
ecclesiastical architecture and blending of 
the traditional with contemporary forms. 

To solve the problem of heating and pro- 
viding good vision, sound and comfort in such 
a building, I propose that following comple- 
tion of the entire structure, it be thrown open 
to the public as an ecclesiastical museum, 
and that a contemporary sanctuary or audi- 
torium be added nearby with space and facili- 
ties to properly provide comfort for people 
participating in the service. 

HERBERT T. JOHNSON, architect 
Oakland, Calif. 


Forum: 

The solution of the problem of what to do 
with the crossing of St. John’s Cathedral 
(AF, Dec. ’54) depends in the long run upon 
what the cathedral authorities decide to do 
liturgically. My personal opinion is that they 
should place the altar at the crossing. I be- 
lieve this is absolutely necessary if they de- 
cide to continue with transepts. If the altar 
is placed at the crossing, there might be 
some justification for a monumental struc- 
ture over it—though a high tower seems to 
me a waste of money and effort, unless it 
can be made really satisfying esthetically. 
In any case, if the altar is placed at the 
crossing, the chief problem will be to give 
the proper lighting to this area, so as to 
focus all attention upon this pivotal point of 
liturgical celebration. 

Cram’s Gothic nave is a masterpiece. His 
design for a Gothic choir is less impressive. 
Why not finish the choir in Romanesque, as 
La Farge started it, and then find a modern 
reconciliation of the two for the crossing? 
If the transepts are built, they can be in 
different styles, without damage to the whole 
effect. The crossing, only if it is the liturgical 
center of the building, can pull together all 
the varied approaches to it of nave, choir 
and transepts.’ Here, certainly, is the great 
opportunity for contemporary architectural 
genius. 

Rev. MAsseY H. SHEPHERD JR. 
Berkeley, Calif. 


Forum: 
Mr. Fitch’s fine article on St. John the 
continued on p. 82 














St. Lukes Hospital, Kansas City, Mo. 


Only KoolShade Sunscreen 


could give this hospital 


the sun-relief it needed 


Problem: The administration of 
St. Lukes Hospital, Kansas City, Mo., 
knew their drapes and furnishings 
were being damaged by the sun’s heat 
and glare and that the staff’s work 
was being increased. They were sure 
that patients’ convalescence was be- 
ing lengthened. 


Approach: A study was made of 
every shading device that seemed 
feasible. 


Solution: KoolShade Sunscreen 
was chosen because it offered the 
combination of advantages—all neces- 
sary—which. no other device offered: 
it kept the sun’s heat and glare 
outside with unsurpassed efficiency, 
admitted more beneficial light and 
allowed better visibility than any 
other efficient device, presented no fire 
hazard, no noise nuisance (in wind), 
and looked attractive and appropriate 
on the building. And of major impor- 
tance was its sturdy, corrosion-resist- 
ant construction and long life. 
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Only KoolShade 
Sunscreen offers 


* unsurpassed shading 
efficiency — keeps up to 
87% of the sun’s rays off 
windows during the hottest part of the day 


© 80% clear visibility, maximum glare- 
less light 


© harmony with all architecture 


® virtually no maintenance—constructed 
of strong preoxidized bronze strips, wired 
and framed together, lasts for years, with- 
stands hard blows 


® effective insect protection—no other 
screens needed 


Write for this 
Illustrated Bulletin 


giving full details, showing 
why thousands of builders are 
installing KoolShade! 











Distributor franchises still open 
in many communities for those 
who qualify. 











310 S. Michigan Ave., Suite 2807, 
Chicago 4, Ill. 


REFLECTAL CORPORATION 


A subsidiary of Borg-Warner Corp. 
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with WALSEAL® 


.and you can see that it’s made fittings manufactured by the Wal- 
right. When you make a WALSEAL worth Company. Walseal products 
joint the fillet of silver brazing alloy have factory-inserted rings of silver 
that appears at the face of the fitting brazing alloy in threadless ports. 
is your assurance of full penetration Joints made with Walseal products 
and a permanently leak-proof joint are silver brazed and actually make 
that’s vibration proof and corrosion- the system a “one-piece pipeline.” 
resistant ... won’t creep or pull 
apart under any conditions that the 
pipe itself can withstand. 


Your copy of Circular 115 giving 
details on Walseal valves and fittings 
will be sent on request ...send for 
Make it a “one-piece pipeline” Walseal is a registered trade-mark it or see your nearby Walworth 
with Walscal which identifies valves, flanges and _ distributor. 


WALWORTH 


valves and fittings 


60 EAST 49nd STREET NEW YORK 17, N. Y. | 
DISTRIBUTORS IN PRINCIPAL CENTERS THROUGHOUT THE WORLD 














GRATELITE is to form what verse 
is to prose: A more harmonious, inspiring 
vehicle of thought... which creates a mood, an 


atmosphere of warmth and richness. 


At close range, its repetitive geometric pattern appears 
as a delicate modular texture. From a distance, it suddenly fuses 


into one solid, luminous mass. Its aliveness is its trademark! 


GRATELITE—truly a creative work of art—a distinctive, functional 
design which blends with its surroundings—different from 


anything which has before been brought to life. 


GrateLite luminous-louverall ceilings 
GrateLite louver-diffuser for fixtures 





TRUSTED name in lighting since 1902 
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for this free 
analysis of industrial 
roof construction 
from Robertson’s 

\, Technical Library 





Every architect 
or engineer who 
engages in indus- 
trial design and 
construction 
should have this critical 
analysis on file. All the bet- 
ter-known roof types (flat, 
monitor, bowstring, double- 
pitch, high-low bay, saw 
tooth) are compared on the 
basis of weight of structural 
steel, volume, roofing mate- 
rial, area of vertical sash, 
flashing required, natural 
ventilation, and natural 
daylighting— both intensity 
and cost. The data involved 
was computed by an emi- 
nent professional engineer 
for the purpose of evaluat- 
ing the true cost and com- 
parative etficiency of each 
roof design. Write for your 
free copy of this book. 


H. H. Robertson Company 


2403 Farmers Bank Building 
Pittsburgh 22, Pennsylvania 


Offices in All Principal Cities 
World-Wide Building Service 


Please send me free copy 
of roof construction analysis 
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Continued from p. 75 





Divine in New York represents a problem 
faced by many architects. 


In defense of finishing the cathedral in 
modern architecture we proudly point to 
Notre Dame and Chartres where over a 
period of a life span a change in style quite 
naturally evolved. But is this a fair compari- 
on? The change in these cathedrals -was a 
normal one, not one distinct style forced onto 
another. The transition in style in Notre 
Dame from west to east is a logical expres- 
sion of the contemporary craftsmen who 
keep abreast of the times. 


But what about St. John? Here we have a 
building that is already 800 years old in style 
and half built to a pattern that is fixed. The 
problem at the crossing can be resolved with 
modern engineering, but the Gothic hulk still 
remains. To produce a central section quickly, 
economically and appropriately with the new 
work consistent, congruent with the old is 
not even within the realm of possibility. 


St. John has been tortured and the Gothic 
style insulted long enough. Select another 
site and build a new and inspiring St. John 
that is consistent with the times, at no more 
cost than it would take to redo the central 
section. 


St. John should be retired to its rightful 
place in history as an expensive example of 
how not to build cathedrals using the Gothic 
idiom and other histrionic embellishments as 
a backdrop for worship. It is evident that St. 
John itself is quietly revolting at the idea 
and would prefer to rest in peace rather than 
be welded to a steel tower whose only func- 
tion is to apologize for past mistakes. 

MAJorR E. J. PETERSON, architect 
Alexandria, Va. 


HOW TO DESIGN AN ARCHITECT 


Forum: 

Before one can “design an architect” (AF, 
Jan. ’55), one must understand the nature 
of the subject. What constituted an archi- 
tect as recently as 25 years ago would bear 
just a small resemblance to today’s architect. 
Technological sprints and changes in the 
economy have forced limitations upon the 
services that any one man can perform 
within his professional capacity. In the fields 
of medicine, dentistry, law and engineering, 
specialization has become necessary to bring 
to the patient or client all the skill and 
knowledge that have been accumulated by 
man. So it must be with the architect. 

With the exception of the “style” of the 
subject matter being taught, schools of archi- 
tecture have not changed, completely ne- 
glecting the essentiality of specialization. 
They imbue the student with the “godliness” 
of design and those whose abilities lie in 
other phases of building are needlessly sub- 
merged. A smattering of engineering so he 
can lead the engineers, a touch of rendering 
for presentation’s sake, a little calculus for 
rigorousness, some history to give him cul- 
ture, a pinch of this and that to season and 
the “cocktail” is complete. These “general 
practitioners” continue to be generated at an 
alarming rate every year only to find upon 
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——— Air Space Between Floor 


and Concrete STAYS DRY 
in Bull Dog Installations 


FLOORS COST MONEY! 


TO PROTECT THEM SPECIFY BULL DOG 


FLOOR CLIPS 


The first and most important considera- 
tion in any flooring contract is proper in- 
stallation, which is what you get when 
you use Bull Dog Clips. Not only is the 
laying of floors a speedier and less costly 
job, but you are assured of a level, 
buckle- proof, non-squeaking floor that 
will last years longer and wear better, 
when you specify Bull Dog Floor Clips. 


BULL DOG FLOOR CLIPS 

GUARD AGAINST DRY ROT, 

WARPING AND SQUEAKING 
. 


3 Simple Steps for Installation 


1. Set floor clips in wet concrete. 


2. When concrete sets, open wing tabs with 
a screw driver or claw hammer. 


3. Level Sleepers in place and anchor with 
rust-proof, friction-tight nails furnished 
with every Bull Dog Floor Clip order. 


BULL DOG FLOOR CLIPS 


Year after year, the unique BULL DOG 
FLOOR CLIPS are giving the utmost 
floor satisfaction in thousands of schools, 
colleges, factories and countless other 
public and commercial buildings. 


2 
There’s nothing to equal Bull Dog Clips 
for Permanent Floor Security. Send for 
sample clip and details teday. 


FLOOR CLIP CO. 


NEW MONARCH MACHINE AND STAMPING CO 
406 S.W, 9th STREET DES MOINES 9, IOWA 
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graduation that they are of little use to the 
practicing architect. They are capable of 
rendering service 4 la pre-World War I 
architect, who usually supplied the con- 
tractor with two pages of “instructions to the 
builder,” a couple of sheets of drawings, and 
that was that. Today the builder is given a 
scholarly tome whose lifting necessitates the 
strength of two men and a boy, and which 
bids fair to make the Decline and Fall of the 
Roman Empire look like an abstract out of 
a copy of Reader’s Digest. This “encyclo- 
pedia” is usually accompanied by a set of 
drawings resembling a small keg of beer. 

Of what use then is our “general prac- 
titioner”? The teamwork necessary for the 
execution of a modern building necessitates 
the services of design architects, working 
drawing architects, specification architects, 
supervision architects, cost architects, busi- 
ness administration architects, etc., each man 
with an understanding of “this business of 
architecture” but with the complete mastery 
of his own special phase of it. Should it not 
be obvious that there is as much prestige in 
knowing more than anyone else about speci- 
fications as there is in being a “hot” de- 
signer? A design is only as good as the men 
who turn this “paper architecture” into 
reality. Whither Harmon without his 
Evashewski? 

The postwar years have seen startling 
changes in this “business of architecture” 
and the future promises more of the same. 
Some of the profession are adjusting, but the 
schools of architecture, the fountainhead, 
remain completely unaware of this meta- 
morphosis. 

IRVING D. SHAPIRO 
New York, N.Y. 


Forum: 

It would have been difficult to select a 
more representative panel of practitioners 
and teachers than those who appeared in 
the round-table discussion published in the 
January Forum. Of the excellent observa- 
tions and suggestions expressed, I was par- 
ticularly impressed by a remark of Mr. 
Abramovitz: “You should emphasize. in 
schools whatever is hardest to get in 
practice.” 

JOSEPH WILLARD WELLS, architect 
King & Wells 
Norfolk, Va. 


Forum: 

Thanks are due Forum for publicizing ar- 
chitectural education by means of the report 
on the Princeton Round Table. I would like 
to comment on the recruitment and selection 
of promising students. How can architecture 
attract those potentially most competent and 
divert the less promising? 

Anything which develops an understand- 
ing of the profession by the public—leaders 
in all fields, the rank and file of teachers 
and the press—should lead to gradual 
progress toward this objective. Courses for 
the general student inform future clients 
and other leaders, but these courses are not 


continued on p. 90 








An office building designed by Gifféls & Vallet & L. Rossetti, 
Associated Engineers and Architects, Detroit. 


3 Good Technical Reasons For 
Specifying Robertson Q-Panels 


Continuous Sealed Joints The interlocking 
side lips on both the inner and outer surfaces of 
the panels are caulked to provide a continuous 
sealed joint. Thus, when the panels expand or 
contract, the joints do not separate but remain in 
contact with the caulking material. This efficient 
side joint effectively maintains the insulation 
qualities of the wall and prevents the infiltration 
of air, dirt and moisture. 


VENTILATED 


i FLUTED EXTERIOR 











| FLAT INTERIOR 
STEEL VAPOR SEAL 











Flush Lap Joint Special conditions often make 
end-joints unavoidable. All standard Robertson 
Q-Panels are die-set and countersunk at the end 
lap, producing neat, almost invisible joints, with 
full insulation at that point. This feature eliminates 
the inefficient butt-joint with its unattractive 
through-wall flashing and consequent insulation 
loss. 


COUNTERSUNK 








Efficient Insulation The U-Value of an M-Type : 
Q-Panel wall is .125 BTU per sq. ft. per hr. per OVERALL THICKNESS 3%° 
°temp. diff., F. This was established by careful 
tests made at one of the nation’s leading indus- 
trial research laboratories. Special attention was 
given to thermal conductivity at all critical points 
along the wall and the established U-Value is an 
average over a stretch of wall involving several 
side laps. Use the coupon to write for details. 





U-VALUE .125 





H. H. Robertson Company 


2403 Farmers Bank Building ° 


In England: Robertson Thain Ltd., Ellesmere Port, Cheshire - 


Pittsburgh 22, Pennsylvania 


In Canada: Robertson-Irwin Ltd., Hamilton, Ontario 








Please send free information on Q-Panels. 
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@ MORE STRENGTH PER SQUARE INCH, 
48" x 48” TITUS GYMNASIUM GRILLE 
supports the combined weight of 4 Titus 
factory workers. 
























































is behind 
oors? 


I F they’re Mengel Doors, your worries are over. 
Every Mengel Door is built to meet or exceed the 
most rigid specifications — is guaranteed in accord- 
ance with the Warranty of the National Wood- 
work Manufacturers Association — is backed by 
Mengel’s long years of experience and “know-how” 
in the manufacture of doors. Mengel is the world’s 
largest manufacturer of hardwood products — 
including Mengel Permanized Furniture and 
Mengel Kitchen Cabinets. 














These fine, guaranteed doors are available in 
three different types, for every kind of job — 
“Palace or Project”. Each is an outstanding value, 
and is competitively priced. Write for complete 
information — AIA File No. 19-E-1. 


F 








Door Department 


THE MENGEL comPaANYy 
Louisville 1, Kentucky 
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WITH A 
SELECTIVE VERTICAL CONVEYOR 


DELIVERS A MILLION PIECES OF MAIL PER MONTH TO 30 FLOORS! 


At the Pittsburgh, Pa. home office of U.S. Steel Corporation, 
a Lamson Selective Vertical Conveyor has cut delivery time 
for a letter from one hour and a half to only ten minutes. 


Beginning at 8 a.m., mail is automatically dispatched from the 
14th floor mailroom every 30 minutes during the working day. 
Trays which will carry 
up to 30 Ibs. of mail are 
placed on the loading 
station. The operator sets 
a dispatch dial for the 
load’s destination. As an 
empty car passes the 
loading station, the tray 
is automatically loaded 
on the car. The car then 
rises, passes up over a 
driven sprocket, and 
continues down the de- 
scending shaft to the pre- 
determined unloading station where it is automatically 
discharged. Mail can be sent directly from any floor to any other 
floor in the system. 





The Lamson Selective Vertical Conveyor’s control system insures 
full protection to all operating personnel as well as full protection 
to the load. Speeds communications . . . reduces hours wasted in 
nonproductive work. 


A Lamson-engineered system can be the answer to your need for better 


faster distribution of mail, correspondence and paperwork. MAIL THIS 
COUPON TODAY. 


Lamson Corporation 

3423 Lamson Street, Syracuse 1, N. Y. 

Please send me a free copy of your Lamson Selective Vertical Conveyor 
Bulletin. 


NAME 
COMPANY 

ADDRESS_____ 
CITY 


TITLE 


Plants in Syracuse 








and San Francisco 
Offices nm Principal 
Cities 
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always easy to make popular and meap. 
ingful simultaneously. 

By wise guidance of individual students 
in preparatory schools the problem may be 
attacked more directly. This involves getting 
knowledgeable advisers in the schools or 
educating those now in such positions, For 
more immediate results, guidance may be 
applied more effectively when students apply 
for admission to architectural schools. Even 
with the cumbersome methods now employed, 
it is possible by counseling and refusal to 
reduce the number of unqualified persons in 
the architectural schools. The positive side 
of this activity—encouragement of the quali- 
fied—would involve a great increase in the 
number and size of scholarships and other 
forms of student aid. 

For the guidance of students in prepara 
tory schools and the selection of students 
for the architectural schools, as well as for 
the selection of those admitted to practice 
through the certification process, more effec 
tive selection methods are needed. Again, 
financial assistance is required, but this 
should be obtainable, if the profession and 
the schools demonstrate sufficient interest in 
this method of insuring a high quality in 
the architectural profession of the future, 

C. H. CowGILL, head 
Department of Architecture 
Virginia Polytechnic Institute 
Blacksburg, Va. 


PLASTICS IN BUILDING 


Forum: 

I congratulate you on the fine job which 
you did on plastics in the January issue of 
ForuM. Your article has excellent coverage 
and the general treatment is of a high 
order. 

Interest in the use of plastics in building 
seems to be increasing by leaps and 
bounds. 

ALBERT G. H. DIETZ 

Professor of Building Engineering and 
Construction 

Massachusetts Institute of Technology 

Cambridge, Mass. 


Forum: 

The article was a dandy. 
DoNALD M. PLUMMER 
Public Relations Dept. 
The Dow Chemical Co. 
Midland, Mich. 


NEW KIND OF PRISON 


Forum: 

We had talked to our architect about your 
article on the new Angola prison (AF, Nov. 
54), which contains some very interesting 
architectural and construction features 
that may be used in a new medium security 
correctional institution being planned for 
Michigan. 

The lift-slab construction and the concrete 
arches of the dining hall are especially in 
teresting. We like the “telephone-pole” de 

continued on p. 94 
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3 R’s go modern in this up to date classroom. Light diffused through ceiling panels 
made of BAKELITE Rigid Vinyl Sheets provides the bright uniform light so essential 
for schoolwork. Ce ‘iling by Luminous Ceilings Inc., Chicago 47, Illinois. 


SHADOWLESS LIGHTING 
FOR READING AND WRITING 






For comparison, here’s what the lighting in classroom looked 
like before renovation. Notice high, broken, ceiling area —sharp 
shadows and dusty pipes. New plastic ceiling is much lower, 
conceals all light fixtures and ceiling projections. 


... from an illuminated ceiling made of BAKELITE Rigid Viny! Sheets 


No eyestrain here! This model classroom ® 
features the very latest in school lighting 
—continuous fluorescent strip units be- 
hind a ceiling of corrugated, milk-white 
plastic sheets. This diffused, high-level 
illumination kills shadows completely . . . 
bathes the entire room in soft uniform 
brilliance. 

The ceiling panels are made of BAKELITE 
Brand Rigid Vinyl Sheets about as thick 
as heavy paper. They rest on an aluminum 
frame hung from the true ceiling. They re 
quickly installed and easy to remove for 
cleaning or maintenance. In place, they 
senecal | pipes, ducts and other ceiling pro- 
jections. But they don’t interfere with 
sprinkler systems because they soften and 
fall at about 150 deg. F. Sound absorbent 


pads fastened to the support frame will 
provide excellent acoustical conditioning. 

These panels keep their good looks for 
years. They can be wiped clean or even 
scrubbed in soap and water, if necessary. 
And Bake ite Rigid Vinyl Sheets resist 
yellowing, warping or cracking with 
aging. They resist moisture, oil and com- 
bustion and are dimensionally stable. 

Include practical, beautiful plastic ceil- 
ings in your future designs. And remem- 
ber BAKELITE Rigid V Finy! Sheets for 
screens, lampshades, signs and scores of 
other useful applications. For more data 
write to: Dept. AR-14. 


®Model classroom designed by New York University School of 
Education in conjunction with officials of the National Educa- 
tion Association and Eggers and Higgins, New York architects. 





BRAND 


Rigid Vinyl Sheets 


BAKELITE COMPANY 


A Division of 
Union Carbide and Carbon Corporation 


UCe 


30 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. 


The term Bake.tte and the Trefoil Symbol are registered trade-marks of UCC 
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BEST WAY TO BEAT 
THE WATER MENACE 





...masonry water repellents 
made with G-E DRI-FILM® silicones 


No wonder masonry water repellents containing silicones have 
become the standard in the industry!* They offer lasting protection 
against the Water Menace because they're erosion resistant! They 
provide “defense in depth”—penetrate masonry pores deeply to keep 
water out—yet permit masonry to “breathe”! 

Masonry water repellents made with General Electric DRI-FILM 
silicones prolong the life and preserve the beauty of structures, old 
and new. Easily applied, they retard spalling and cracking, control 
efflorescence and keep surfaces cleaner. 

Ask your water repellent supplier about a treatment based on 
G-E DRI-FILM silicones! For the names of suppliers using DRI-FILM 
in their products, just write to General Electric Company, Section 
55-2A, Waterford, New York. (IN CANADA, write to Canadian 
General Electric Company, Ltd., Toronto. ) 

*Sales by suppliers have jumped almost one million dollars each year since 1950! 
Paint and Chemical Manufacturers! 
DRI-FILM silicones offer you a profitable opportunity to add a superior 


masonry water repellent to your product line. Ask us about DRI-FILM 
103, a new G-E silicone with important manufacturing advantages! 


G-E silicones fit in your future 


GENERAL @@ ELECTRIC 
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sign for maximum-security prisoners, but 
favor an open campus arrangement for 
medium and minimum. We would make 
three other modifications: 1) We would have 
separate service facilities (dining room, 
auditorium, etc.) for the three security 
types. 2) We would place the powerhouse, 
warehouse and administration building out. 
side the fence. 3) We would have a visiting 
room for each classification, so designed 
that unauthorized inmates or visitors could 
not get into or out of the room. 

These are just casual observations and 
by no means should be construed as taking 
exception to the plan. 

Gus HARRISON, director 
Department of Corrections 
State of Michigan 


COMPLAINT DEPARTMENT 


Forum: 

I find the Forum a treasure of interest 
every month and a great aid in helping us 
develop and construct the hospital that is 
being built in this community. 

I have but one unfavorable comment, 
There are so many ads and new ideas in 
your pages that it requires an hour or more 
of my secretary’s time to write for the 
material. 

LAWRENCE KALoM, M.D. 
Zion, Ill. 


US BUILDING ABROAD 


Forum: 

Your January issue I found very stimulat- 
ing—especially the articles on “US Building 
Abroad” and “How to Design a Good 
Architect.” 

However, the school at the navy base at 
Pt. Lyautey, French Morocco, was errone- 
ously credited to James C. Mackenzie as 
architect. The facts are that the contract 
for the design of the base was given to the 
firm of Mackenzie, Bogert & White, and 
certainly not to Mr. Mackenzie alone. 

JOHN J. WHITE JR., architect 
Fisher-White & Associates 
Washington, D.C. 


SOM’S GLASS BANK 


Forum: 

We find the beautiful bank by Skidmore, 
Owings & Merrill (AF, Dec. ’54) so exciting 
that we would like extra tearsheets for our 
files. 

HOWARD BARNSTONE 
Bolton & Barnstone, architects 
Houston, Tex. 


CHICAGO’S BIG PLANS 


Forum: 

The most impressive aspect of the Carson 
Pirie Scott competition plans in the Novem- 
ber Forum is their scope and drama, Pedes- 


continued on p. 98 
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TALL partitions are easy... 


with Nailable Stran-Steel Framing 








W. P. Lipscomb, Inc., General Contractors. 


The problem of relatively high partitions was a major one for Station WMAL-TV (Wash- 
ington, D.C.) in converting an ice-skating rink into a TV studio. Partitions had to be 
lightweight but able to carry a high fire rating. And, as usual, speed and economy were 
important. Nailable Stran-Steel Framing was the ideal solution. As shown above, metal 
lath was nailed directly to Stran-Steel verticals which, in some cases, tower up to 30 feet. 






STRAN-STEEL FRAMING IS... 


Stran-Steel Div. 
Great Lakes Steel Corp. 
Ecorse, Detroit 29, Mich. 


Please have your representative give me your new 
catalog and other information, without obligation. 


1 am a: Builder [| Architect [|] Engineer [| 
Owner | | planning the design or construction of: 
mercial or Industrial Building (| Interior Steel 


Partitions | | Other RSSa es 





Sa Se are nesnicniiaiagiiaiciarinel aaa 
ee 
Street___ Re eet TO See) ee ee 


City__ eee 
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| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
School [| Church [_] Hospital [_] Dwelling [_] Com- 
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AVAILABLE: On-the-spot distributors and dealers in all major 
building centers to give you fast, sure, economical service. 


LIGHTWEIGHT; Easy to move and place. No special equipment 
is necessary to handle Stran-Steel members. 


NAILABLE: Special nailing groove deforms and clinches nails 
in a grip of steel. Saves field costs of clips and attachments. 


ECONOMICAL; Easily and quickly erected by welding or sheet 
metal screws. Factory-punched clearance holes for plumber’s pipe 
and electrician’s conduit speed job completion. Entire building 
is closed in without costly interruptions. 


VERSATILE: Stran-Steel framing comes in standard depths, 
gauges and lengths. Use with all types of collaterals for complete 
freedom of design and flexibility. 


Stran-Steel Division 


GREAT LAKES STEEL CORPORATION “=: 


Ecorse, Detroit 29, Mich. . A Unit of 


me 





NATIONAL STEEL wig CORPORATION She 
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There’s one way to be sure when you 


specify plywood for form work... 


OR THE 


RADEMARK! 


When you specify grade-trademarked 
fir plywood, you're sure of material 
aar-laleirolendeic-re MU lalel-amaal-mar dle mialelel-icay 
oLUr-} ina mmee)andce) me) ce)-4e-]anme-lalemialel-)e)-)a (eb 
ently quality-tested by DFPA* to protect 
the buyer. Here are grades expressly 
made for form work: 


1. INTERIOR LYfORM ECORI 


highly moisture resistant giue for multiple 


yncrete form re-use 


2060) ), ee 


r maximum form re-use 


2. EXTERIOR 
glue 


waterproot r 


3. OVERLAID; PLYWOOD ~ glossy, smooth 


tough resin-fiber surface fused to Exterior 
plywood. Gives greatest re-use plus smoothest 
concrete. EXT-DFPA® on panel means 100% 


waterproof glue 


*DFPA— Douglas Fir Plywood Association, 
Tacoma, Wash. is a non-profit industry organ- 
ization devoted to product research, promotion 


+ 


juality maintenance 
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trian and cautious redevelopment is not the 
kind of redevelopment that solves major city 
problems. Removal of the obsolete, clearance 
of the slums is not enough. With it must be 
coupled a really dramatic and bold redeyel. 
opment plan. These are the redevelopment 
projects that will demonstrate the value of 
redevelopment, and, we hope, “stir men’s 
souls.” So, the award winners impress me 
a great deal with their bold and imaginative 
approach to the problem. 

At the same time, I have two general crj- 
ticisms that go to all such plans rather than 
to any specific plan. The first has to do with 
the human scale, a phrase I notice Foruy 
uses quite often. In the competition-winning 
designs there is not much evidence of human 
scale. The arrangement of structures seems 
to be based upon pleasing the model-maker 
or the aerial viewer. Only one sketch pre. 
sents these plans from the view of the citi- 
zen on the ground. There seems to be a 
tendency to arrange the buildings in terms 
of the buildings rather than the humans that 
inhabit them. Redeveloped Chicago should be 
desirable from the standpoint of the shoppers 
and those who do business in the Loop. These 
plans may well be desirable from this stand- 
point, but the presentation makes little ref- 
erence to it. Instead, Forum’s presentation 
is in terms of the masses, the structures and 
their relationship to each other. As attrac- 
tive as this may be, my interest is in its 
attractiveness to the guy on the street who 
is to live with it. 

My second criticism is relatively minor and 
perhaps somewhat idiosyncratic. In looking 
at old planning pictures, drawn in the twen- 
ties, I have been struck with the artists’ 
emphasis on uniformity—buildings all the 
same shape, height and style. We have moved 
from this stylized presentation but I fear we 
are backing into it in another way. In nearly 
every presentation of any major develop- 
ment plan, one finds structures of identical 
size and shape lined up like so many tenpins. 
This seems to me again to be based upon 
the pleasing geometric design rather than 
any study of the desirability of repetition. 
For myself, I prefer a bit of change. I find 
variation rather than repetition stimulating 
and so, I should think, would the Loop citizen 
who spends much of his day in the area. 

WILLIAM L. SLAYTON, assistant director 

National Association of Housing & 
Redevelopment Officials 

Washington, D.C. 


HOSPITAL RESEARCH 


Forum: 

Regarding your article entitled “A Study 
in Hospital Function and Design” (AF, Dee. 
54), much of the work done by the British 
research team is “old hat’ to those of us who 
have had close association with the problems 
of hospital planning. 

I am curious as to why a travel study was 
made of what appears to be a 24-bed ward 
with remote ancillary services (an obviously 
obsolete type of nursing unit) rather than 
of a ward floor similar to that of the ex- 
perimental hospital. Incidentally, the latter 


continued on p. 102 
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 Textolite 


_—— 


PLASTIC COUNTER AND WALL SURFACING 


OFFERS ANEWAND | 


W-I-D-E-R , 


VARIETY OF PATTERNS 


AND COLORS FOR 1955 


ee 


Textolite offers 
you more: 


A wider range of excit- 
ing colors and patterns 
that help you sell. 
General Electric brand 
name acceptance for 
easier client approval. 
A powerful program of 
national advertising in 
leading consumer and 
trade magazines. 
Complete G-E color- 
choice kitchens. All ap- 
pliences and counter 
tops match for color 
harmony. 


Progress /s Our Most Important Product 


GENERAL @@ ELECTRIC 
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Now, G-E Textolite plastic surfacing offers } 
the most brilliant array of patterns and colors 

ever available in a plastic surfacing! 

Designed to please the most discriminating 

people, you'll find exclusive Textolite 

patterns are perfect for kitchen sink and 

counter tops, bathroom vanities and 


vertical surfacing. 


Practical, as well as beautiful, Textolite 
resists heat, stain and scratches . . . it 
gives years of wear with just minutes of care! 


To tie in with G.E.’s new color-choice 
appliances, Textolite has a complete new 
selection of beautiful patterns that match 
exactly, or contrast smartly with each 

of the colors in the General Electric kitchen 
line. See them soon! 


For more information . . . look for 
Textolite in Sweet’s Architectural File 
or send in coupon below. 


Section AF-3-5 

General Electric Company 
P. O. Box 5911 

Cleveland 1, Ohio 


Please send me the new 1955 full-color 
booklet with a complete selection of G-E 
Textolite colors and patterns. 


Name 





Firm 








Address 


Zone. State. 


City. 
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TYPING CLASSROOM in Valhalla Junior High School, Valhalla, N. Y. Architect: Robert A. Green. 


Eye-saving Armorply Chalkboard is the 
best background for chalk ever devised 


And it’s easy to install . . . readily used for visual 
aids .. . is guaranteed for the life of the building 


See Armorply Chalkboard just once 
and you'll agree—the old gray slate 
ain’t what she used to be! Here is a 
really modern chalkboard—scientifi- 
cally designed for maximum readability 
and with a surface that’s perfect for 
presenting magnetic visual aid material. 
fasts show Armorply Chalkboard’s 
soft, pleasing green color is best for 
young eyes. And its reflectance factor 
of 18.5% is ideal (see diagram). 

Save on installation because Armorply 
needs no costly fixed grounds or sur- 
face preparation: it mounts directly 
to wall. Use Armorply without trim 


and this saving can be as much as 30%! 
Never needs refinishing. Tough porce- 
lain-on-steel face} won’t shatter, buckle, 
warp or break under impact, stress, 
temperature changes or concussion. 
Lifetime guarantee. Armorply Chalk- 
board is guaranteed for the life of the 
building in which it is installed. 
Armorply Chalkboard has industrial 
applications, too. Specify it for shipping 
rooms, training departments, airline 
and bus terminals, conference and 
board rooms, engineering departments 
—wherever the finest Chalkboard 
Sp Ws Octneccanidacs 


BY THE BETTINGER CORP 





NEW! Weldwood Alumi- 
num Chalkboard Trim now 
available costs less than 
any similar product on the 
market. 








80-85% 





80-85% 


s O% 
30 oc Reg Nom atte when eaten room 
oo © oe tneemed ve heght Pones 


—————— 























DIAGRAM from “American Standard Practice for School Lighting” 
recommends reflectance factor of between 15-20% for chalkboard. 


MAIL COUPON for brochure and free sample or visit any of the 73 
U.S. Plywood or U.S.-Mengel Plywoods showrooms in principal cities. 


ARMORPLY CHALKBOARD* 


a product of 


UNITED STATES PLYWOOD CORPORATION 


World’s Largest Plywood Organization 





United States Plywood Corporation 
55 W. 44th St., New York 36, N. Y. 
FREE SAMPLE: Please send a sample of A 


nalkt 3 


Company 
Address. . 
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plan would not find acceptance in the US on 
many counts. 

The work done by the US Public Health 
Service and by many independent architec. 
tural organizations has, I believe, achieved 
results which have brought’ the American 
hospital up to extremely high standards, 
Needless to say, there is still room for fur- 
ther study. I fail to see how Mr. Davies hag 
made any major contribution. 


Louris ALLEN ABRAMSON, architect 
New York, N.Y. 


@ The primary purpose of the nurse-travel study was 
not to determine absolute walking distances, but to 
determine the proportion of trips made from bed to 
bed, from bed to ancillary room. For this purpose, 
location of ancillary rooms mattered little, so long 
as the nursing practice approximated standard (Eng- 
lish) practice. In fact, lack of compactness was an 
advantage to making the study clear graphically. 

As Davies emphasizes, it is no purpose of his 
research project to set up standards or plans for 
copying, and for those tempted to look at his results 
in this way, he points out, particularly, that a plan 
tailored for one country’s practice is unsuitable for 
copying in another country, Davies’ work was re- 
ported in Forum because his method of breaking 
down design problems into many factors susceptible 
to objective research appears promising and stimulat- 
ing; the ward plan was shown as an example of 
synthesizing many such factors. This contrasts with 
the usual studies of hospital planning, in which the 
planners take more or less for granted all factors 
except one or two—say nurse-distance, square feet 
per bed or supply services—and the redesign of the 
unit is then determined by the one or two factors 
under consideration. Few architects in private prac- 
tice could afford Davies’ method; it is likely that 
none has his opportunities for experimentation. Ap- 
parently this type of research must be frankly 
financed as research.— ED. 


ERRATUM 


The praise which Reader Walter C. Kidney 
heaped upon Architect Donald Smith in this 
department last month was misdirected. The 
detailing of cross, candles and sail-like cur- 
tain (see cut) which drew Reader Kidney’s 
praise is the work of Architect Harris Arm- 
strong in the Lutheran Church of the Atone- 
ment in Florrisant, Mo. (AF, Dec. ’54).—sD. 


Mac Mizuki 


Cross, candles and curtain 
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Men behind the blueprints in this month’s FORUM 
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the magazine of building 


Continental Photo Service; Roy Stevens 


Photos: 


ARCHITECT: O’Neil Ford took no architecture while in college, got his train- 
ing in building on the job as carpenter and painter, got his drawing out 
of an ICS correspondence course, finally learned archtecture on the job, 
too, much of it with that pioneer architect and creator of architects, Dave 
Williams. Although Ford has sometimes said: “I never like anything we 
do after it is done,” his eyes light up when he talks about the next job— 
and about progress to date on Trinity campus in his home town of San 
Antonio (p. 130). 


. BUILDER: John L. Baskett, partner in the San Antonio firm of Christy & 


Baskett, is one of many builders who helped produce the Trinity build- 
ings. No up-from-the-ranks success, Baskett trained for his job at Texas 
A&M, where he earned a BS degree in civil engineering. Although the 
Trinity job was his first experience with the lift-slab technique, he says: 
“It worked nicely; we just followed the advice of people who had done 
that sort of work before” (including Architect Ford). However, his con- 
struction superintendent, an old-time carpenter, was skeptical. “He 
couldn’t understand why any building would be satisfactory without any 
more carpentry than we used at Trinity.” 


%. CLIENT: Howard Johnson’s personal influence on the design of his long 


chain of restaurant buildings is considerable. It was his idea to put the 
grill out front in full view, to give the cashier a candy case and to back 
up the bar with a huge mirror menu. More recently, it was his idea to 
open up the front of the restaurant with glass walls. The job of imple- 
menting this tradition-shattering decision fell to Florida Architect Rufus 
Nims, who has since developed an entirely new look for the familiar 
orange-topped restaurants and has also taught restaurateurs a thing 
or two about kitchen planning (p. 162). 
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to bring people and money back into midtown? 
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In the past 50 years the'115 million automobiles pro- 
duced in and near Detroit have driven the middle-income 
population of hundreds of US cities outward beyond the 
city limits to the suburbs. It has been wonderful for 
the children, but very tough for the mayors, because 
into the old midtown neighborhoods have moved the 
underprivileged. Once there they have frequently been 
confined there by racial prejudices. Around their slums 
the taxpaying stores have waned. All of midtown has 
begun to corrode—or move out. 

Many cities are searching for solutions to the same 
problem. Some try to cover their municipal corrosion 
with a layer of the old political snake oil. Some blast, 
then rebuild new slums. In Detroit, where the problem 
was born, a group of prominent citizens think they have 
a significant new solution: under Title One Redevelop- 
ment, they say, build mixed suburbs inside the city, mixed 
both in building types—high-rise and low—and in popu- 
lations, a mingling of races. In Detroit everyone drives 
to work anyway on the great new superhighways. Why 
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ao 


THE SITz of Detroit’s planned redevelopment area, adjoining major roads 


not entice some to drive out of midtown in the morning 
to work, then at the end of the day back in, to live?! By 
building the highest quality housing for the price ayail- 
able in either Detroit’s midtown or suburbs, the gi-oup 
who are promoting this plan are sure they can change 
the direction of traffic. ’ 

The promoters are themselves significant. Their lead- 
ers are an unusual group of bankers, merchants, and 
chiefs of industry to be found behind redevelopment in 
any city. Moreover, a famous petrel of organized labor 
is the most insistent member of the group. When Walter 
Reuther, the president of the United Automobile Work- 
ers, sits at a table—not across the table—with Foster 
Winter of the J. L. Hudson Co., Banker Walter Gehrke, 
Broker Walter J. Gessell, and executives from all the 
great auto producers, it is news in Detroit’s class-con- 
scious, combative atmosphere. Says Reuther: “The 
UAW-CIO is vitally concerned with the elimination of 
slums and the redevelopment of blighted areas. . . . Detroit 


must demonstrate to itself and to the world that we have 
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WOOD-FRAME HOUSES like those above were 
swept off the Gratiot site (right) months 
ago, creating a remarkable redevelopment 
situation for a US metropolis: cleared land 
awaiting action, with the most tortuous job, 
relocation of residents, already accomplished. 
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the will and good sense to apply our productive know-how 
to this problem.” 

The first target of the Citizen’s Redevelopment Com- 
mittee is the 50-acre slum cavity shown in the Detroit 
air photo (plus adjoining acres which have not yet been 
drilled out). On this entire site the committee proposes 
to build or promote a town, population 4,500 families, 
into which will be integrated most of the economic strata 
and all the racial strata of Detroit. Varied in housing 
types, both high-rise and low, for incomes from public 
housing level to house-owning level, it will have two 
physical characteristics: easy access to superhighways, 
and facilities for car storage for every family. This plot 
will be turned into a green suburb of houses and apart- 
ment buildings inside the city, urbanity after an old 
model—the gracious squares like Rittenhouse in Phila- 
delphia and Gramercy in New York. 


The committee’s first 50 acres 


The 50 acres which make up the Gratiot-Orleans neigh- 
borhood in Detroit and its surroundings have a ghetto 
history which the redevelopers are determined to break. 
This never was a really fine residential neighborhood, 
even when new; its forest of small frame houses was 
put up fast to receive a wave of German immigrants in 
the 1850’s, while a similar area was being thrown up on 
the west side of town for Irish immigrants. The two 
jealous concentrations made up almost a third of the 
city’s population for a time, then later, as the immigrants 
dissolved into the community, the east side fortress was 
taken over almost entirely by Negroes flocking up to 
the factories from the South. Today, architecture is the 
only real way to break a habitual decline which has almost 
become historical. Unless the Citizen’s Committee creates 
housing which is irresistible to many different Detroiters, 
the neighborhood’s phlegmatic social past may prevail. 
Private redevelopers have been anything but enthusiastic 
about this area. The land has been waiting. 

Detroit is a tough town to convince about racial 
harmony; any factory town whose population exists 
primarily on seasonal employment is suspicious and com- 
petitive, and Detroit’s jealous racial calm frequently has 
shattered into violence postwar. But the monolithic 
character of neighborhoods like Gratiot, which define 
lines to step over, and then counterfeit a heroic lore of 
retaliation, may have a lot to do with that. 

Detroit has a 6,000-unit public housing reservation, 
and more than half of it, 3,874 dwelling units, was sched- 
uled for an adjoining area (in chart, the St. Aubin 
extension). If public housing did fill this area, in all 
probability it would be almost entirely Negro. (The 
proportion of Detroit families eligible for public housing 
recently was quoted at about 200 white and 9,000 Negro.) 
With this towering mass installed in the area adjoining 
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“Our committee is convinced thatja success- 
ful program is completely Proves: "er upon 
obtaining an integrated residential commu- 
nity of the most advanced design. ... A 
community that on a completely cpmpetitive 
basis can attract back to the heart of the 
city people who are finding their housing in 
the outlying sections. . . . The:plan pro- 
vides for amenities that do not exist in the 
Detroit area.” 

The Citizen’s Committee for Redevelop- 
ment began in the spring of 4954, soon 
after a private redeveloper from out of 
town who had held an option of the Gratiot- 
Orleans site quietly folded his cchtract and 
faded away. Detroit’s Common Gouncil set 
the committee up officially; Walger Gessell 
and James W. Bell, now the dommittee’s 
coordinator, were prime movers‘ Support 
came forth rapidly and tangibly in a $55,000 
operating fund (including $2000 from 
downtown hanks and $10,000 ‘from the 
UAW) and the committee soon #amped the 
first administrative hurdle: Washington’s 
reluctance to sell land under Tigle I to a 
supervisory body rather than § real re- 
developer. / 
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THE ARCHITECTS 




















YAMASAKI VAN LEUVEN 
(of Gruen Associat} 


STONOROV 





The committee’s architects are from two 
well-known local offices, Minoru Yamasaki 
of Leinweber, Yamasaki & Hellmuth, Victor 
Gruen and Karl Van Leuven of Victor 
Gruen Associates, and—from Philadelphia 
—Oskar Stonorov. 
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Gratiot, the Citizen’s Committee saw ruin for their ideal 
of an integrated neighborhood. They would not build in 
its shadow. 

Last month Detroit’s Common Council ruled that they 
would not have to; they passed an ordinance guaranteeing 
the extension of their Gratiot-type layout over both the 
Lafayette and St. Aubin areas. In St. Aubin and Lafay- 
ette, only two small public housing units will be includ- 
ed, totalling 1,098 units; the rest will be saved to help 
reseed the other 24 slum districts in Detroit. Because 
Gratiot is the closest to midtown of these blighted areas, it 
demands the most immediate attention; it might also be a 
model for others to follow. If it is a successful model, and 
the Citizen’s Committee can take on a new neighborhood 
for their kind of redevelopment every two years, the next 
half century may see a reconstituted Detroit. In 50 years, 
Detroit might even be one of the few midtowns still 
tenable for commerce at the present volume—100,000 
families would be a mighty buying bulwark for midtown 
business. 

Mayor Cobo is impatient to get this redevelopment 
under construction this summer; last month he gave the 
Citizen’s Committee 30 days to get their corporation 
moving on the $50 million building project. 


The first million 


Future steps of the Citizen’s Redevelopment Committee 
depend largely upon financing at this point. The plan 
is to complete the setting up of an operating corporation 
with $1 million in capital, half contributed, half raised 
by short-term debentures. The 50 acres of the Gratiot 
plot will cost a total of nearly $950,000 after markdown— 
almost $20,000 per acre. (Federal Aid brought the price 
of the entire 128 acre plot down from nearly $60,000 per 
acre, clearing expenses included.) The Citizens do not 
plan to invest all their cash in land to start with; instead 
they plan to buy an option and set up an installment- 
buying agreement with the city. They actually will take 
full title at first only to the land for two pilot projects 
in Gratiot—probably three apartment towers, the service 
center and a low-rise project of about 150 units, opposite 
the Wayne medical group. Then they will set up subsidi- 
ary corporations with private redevelopers to complete 
other Gratiot sections; when these are complete, but not 
before, the developers will buy the Citizens out of the 
subsidiary corporations. In this way the Citizen’s Com- 
mittee can retain control, enforcing their over-all plan in 
detail, and yet can dig this seed money out fairly fast 
and replant it in other parcels of the project or in other 
Detroit slums. 

In their plans Gratiot’s architects have avoided the 
over-all monotony, anonymity and economic nudity of 
most housing projects, public or private. They have 
placed groups of high-rise apartments in green fields 
through the project, but have given most of the ground 





area to ingeniously planned complexes of single free- 

standing houses, three-bedroom rental row houses, semi- 

detached houses with enclosed yards and commons, and 

four-bedroom ownership-type houses. In general the 

economic distribution will locate the highest priced hous- 

ing in the center, the next highest on the periphery, and - 
the low cost in between. Arranged on the superblock 

system, most of the low buildings will face inward on 

sets of common play yards for children, a cellular type 
of neighborhood. In street plan the idea was not to strain 

for intimate curves or cul de sacs, but to create exceed- 

ingly simple access to adjoining superhighways in the 

family car. Because Detroit is so dominantly an auto 

city, its public transportation system has been neglected. 

People have to drive. The new plan for Gratiot uses the 

highways as the founders of Detroit used the river, em- 
phasizing wharf space; there is 175% off-street parking 
—a hint of what may be necessary for other cities too, 

when the full pressure of Detroit’s relentless assembly 
lines reaches them. 

Municipal redevelopment under the banner of a private 
nonprofit corporation may be a hybrid, but the Detroit 
Citizens hope to prove it to be as efficient as other quasi- 
public bodies in the US, like port and highway authori- 
ties. Their basis for success: nonpolitical continuity, and 
an opportunity for private citizens to put a shrewd brand 
of idealism into play. 
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DWELLING UNIT DISTRIBUTION 











PRIVATE PUBLIC TOTAL 
HIGH LOW HIGH LOW 

GRATIOT-ORLEANS AREA 
Efficiency units 192 192 
1-bedroom units 240* 240 
2-bedroom units 720 720 
3-bedroom units 240* 155 895 
4-bedroom units 197 197 
Total 1,392 352 1,744 
ST, AUBIN EXTENSION 832 226 420 128 1,606 
LAFAYETTE EXTENSION 448 94 420 130 1,092 
TOTAL 2,672 672 840 258 4,442 


8,344 1,098 . 


*Two-bedroom units in one building are changeable into combination of one- 
and three-bedroom units. 
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COMMON COURTYARD is core of six-house group 


In the fields of houses, a reorganization of yards 


In the layouts for the low housing to be rented or 
sold in the Gratiot area, most of the traditional front 
and back yards have undergone re-evaluation and re- 
arrangement. The old, semiprivate front yards have 
largely disappeared, usually to be merged into a com- 
mon playcourt around which a number of dwellings are 
grouped. From their kitchens mothers can watch their 
children at play, with the satisfaction of knowing they 
are playing in an off-street area. The cars in their 
shelters actually form a barrier to sudden street dashes. 

The private yards are more private than ever. Fenced 
higher than the eye, they allow people to do such things 
as eating outdoors, and setting up infants’ playpens. 

The duplex houses (plan, left) have what amounts to 
two living rooms, one above the other, to allow an 
amicable family separation of children’s and adults’ 
entertaining. 

Diversity of houses is deliberately pushed to reflect 
the diversity hoped for in the economic structure of the 
project, but architects expect the house prices not to 
exceed $17,000. The land use still approximates the 
habit of the 40’ x 60’ lot (except for corner houses) 
although it redistributes the ground thriftily, This neigh- 

} borhood will be strongly cellular; the unit of neighbor- 
DETACHED CORNER HOUSE wil! be highest echelon in neighborhood liness probably will be the shared playcourt. 
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PRIVATE YARDS and more private garages characterize a different neighborhood 


PERSPECTIVE from sidewalk viewpoint shows group of houses in plan above 





























Drawing by RH. Jennings 
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TYPICAL FLOOR 
° 25 feet 
———$—$— 





Y-TOWER o1 luxury apartments 
will add interesting architec- 
tural character to the whole 
project, spiking up like struc- 
tural cacti. Having two bed- 
rooms, they will be good for 
young and old families, Cor- 
ners of core triangle in plan 
will be used for pipe runs. 
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Three ingenious new types of high-rise apartments 


Say the architects: “The Gratiot neighborhood will pro- 
vide for people who like gardening and for those who 
hate it; for people with children of all ages and for 
those without children; for people who enjoy views from 
high up and for those who like to be near the ground.” 
But if the tenant wants a view and a garden too, he 
can rent a nice compromise up in the air; all three 
variations of the apartment buildings include outdoor 
terrace space for potted gardens. 

In the Y tower (plan, left) the “garden” is the first 
thing you enter when you open your apartment door. 
You walk across an open porch, then go indoors. In 
the lower-cost square tower (right) and slab (right, 
above) the apartment balconies will be less startling to 
the visitor. In the first case they are cantilevered singly; 
in the second, in divided rows, The slab will have a 
unique floor midway up. No apartments will be on 
the tenth floor; instead, the space will be a continuous 
building-long terrace with two laundries and playrooms. 

The high-rise apartments are so distributed through- 
out the master plan of the project that their wide sur- 
rounding lawns will serve also to space out the clusters 
of low attached and detached single-family houses. 
This will be a neighborhood in which a family can move 
from one accommodation to another as it grows, without 
heading for the suburbs. 
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SQUARE TOWER is divided into four two-bedroom apart- 
ments on each floor, except for the open lobby, yet the 
plans are varied so that the balconies will not climb 
up the sides of the building like a ladder, in tiers. 
Instead they are offset (see alternate floor plan). 


SKIPSTOP SLAB (above), by keeping the halls entirely in- 
terior, crams a preponderance of through apartments 
into the slender shape. The hallways become vertical, 


as stai ys. Only the efficiency apartments lack 
through ventilation, but half include balconies, 
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Ni EW co LLEG FE B U i LD ' ty GS Here are three examples—better than 


most but not unrepresentative—showing how well the academic world is beginning 
to build itself into the world outside, instead of retiring into ostentatious isolation. 
One example is a state institution in the Southeast, adding a library to its series 
of modern buildings (below); another is a privately endowed institution in the 
Southwest, creating a campus wholly new (p. 130); the third is a junior college 
in the Northeast, adjusting its new buildings to existing collegiate crockery (p. 
138). All are designed sensibly, on the basis of careful study, and with understatement. 


Photos: Joseph W. Molitor 





WEST APPROACH was to be 
main facade until plan- 
ners recommended turning 
building 90° to give reading 
rooms north light, shut out 
hot afternoon sun. Brick 
veneer curtain is cantilev- 
ered 9’ out over ground- 
floor entrance, which is 
faced with travertine. 
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Ay ORGIA TECH LIBRARY 
i” 


KEY POSITION at high, central point of new 
campus is enjoyed by library, research build- 
ing, future classroom-administration building 
(foreground). 


1 ws AT GEORGIA TECH, ATLANTA, 


NEW STANDARDS IN LIBRARY DESIGN 


John Burchard, MIT’s library expert and 
planning consultant on Georgia Tech’s new 
450,000-volume library, describes it as the 
“clearest statement yet made” of new prin- 
ciples of library design, clearer even than the 
new libraries he helped plan at Rice Institute 
and at his own MIT. The principles aim at 
making the library the real heart of univer- 
sity life by: 1) centralization of most depart- 


SECTION: ducts between south-side windows 
supply cool or warm air through furred ceil- 
ings over stacks. Glassy north wall is insu- 
lated by blanket of air rising from hot-water 
convectors. 





SOUTH FACADE shows good building composition, sun control. Main entrance is at left 


mental collections in one building easily ac- 
cessible to all; 2) subdivision into specialized 
reading rooms for different departments; 3) 
openness and circulation between floors by 
means of mezzanines, stacks merged with 
reading areas instead of isolated on whole 
floors; 4) gradation of floor use from services 
and stacks on the south to reading rooms 
on the north-light side. 


To these principles might be added another 
which few colleges besides Tech actually fol- 
low in planning new buildings: show pride 
and confidence in your own department of 
architecture by having it develop the build- 
ing program, calling in any outside help that 
may be necessary. The library is the third, 
and best, building on Tech’s new campus 
designed by its teacher-architects. 


NORTH FACADE opens both two-story reading rooms to best light and extended view 
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GEORGIA TECH LIBRARY 


PRICE GILBERT LIBRARY: Georgia Institute of Technology 
ARCHITECTS: Bush-Brown, Gailey & Heffernan 
CONSULTANT: John E. Burchard, dean of humanities 

and social studies, Massachusetts Institute of Technology 


STRUCTURAL ENGINEER: J. J. Pollard 





eDOCUMENTS e 


: 














HEATING-VENTILATION ENGINEERS: E. R. Gritschke & Associates RXHIBIT AREA - 
GENERAL CONTRACTOR: J. A. Jones Construction Co. - * ’ a 
LIBRARIAN: Mrs. J. H. Crosland jem } 


Instead of monumental halls and dark, buried 
stacks, Tech’s library has an open, cheerful 
design that removes many obstacles between 
books and their potential readers, Self-serv- 
ice from open stacks in reading areas keeps 
staff work down, encourages readers to be- 
come acquainted with four or five books 
instead of ordering one from a desk. Air 
conditioning invites readers, permits smoking 
in most areas, protects books from dust and 
temperature-humidity extremes. These, plus 
acoustical treatment, high iight levels and a 
diversity of comfortable seating have made 
the library so popular a general study hall 
that evening hours have had to be extended. 

The new library is actually two libraries in 
one: the humanities take precedence on first 
and second floors (plans, right) ; science and 
technology have almost identical facilities on 
the third and fourth; music is on the ground 
floor and art exhibits are in the main 
lobby. The whole building is on a wide- 
bay system (27’ x 27’, increased to 31’-5” for 
the two-story reading rooms) with freestand- 
ing stacks that can be added to or changed 
around as the collection grows from the 
present 150,000 volumes and 100,000 docu- 
ments to capacity of 450,000. Floor area: 
96,508 sq. ft.; seating capacity: 800, with 
17 locked carrels, 170 individual study tables; 
construction cost: $16.57 per sq. ft.; total 
cost, including equipment, furniture, fees: 
about $2 million. 


FACULTY LOUNGE on ground floor can be con- 
verted to auditorium by folding back parti- 
tion, setting up 150 stacking chairs. 
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MUSIC ROOM at opposite end of faculty lounge 
has record-lending desk near entrance at 
right, listening booths in far background. 


















GENERAL READING ROOMS have glass curtain 
wall to north, mezzanine stacks to south. 
Colors are many and rather sweet. 
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SPECIAL READING ROOMS on north side have 
same economical 7’-8” ceiling height as stacks 
and offices on the south, afford spatial con- 
trast with 19’ general reading rooms (photo 
below). Light levels are maintained at a 
high 60 foot-candles in special reading rooms, 
45 foot-candles in two-story reading areas, 


28 foot-candles in stacks. Natural birch fur- 
niture, light gray stacks aid diffusion, reduce 
eyestraining contrasts. Acoustical-tile ceil- 
ings and cork-tile floors cut noise by 55% 
in reading areas. (Ceilings in processing 
rooms, machinery rooms, lobbies, stairwells 
and kitchen cut noise 65 to 70%.) 


Photos: (below) L. C, Prowse; (others) J. W. Molitor 






































NEW 


COLLEGE BUILDINGS 


Photos: Ulric Meisel—Dallas 


_ SPS eee ANOTHER LOOK AT TRINITY, 


TRINITY UNIVERSITY, SAN ANTONIO 
ARCHITECTS: Bartlett Cocke, Harvey P. Smith, O’Neil Ford 
GENERAL CONTRACTORS : 
James Stewart Co., G. W. Mitchell, Christy & Baskett 
STRUCTURAL AND MECHANICAL ENGINEERS: 4 
Frank Drought, Karbach & Engel , 
LANDSCAPE ARCHITECT: Arthur and Marie Berger 
CONSULTING ARCHITECT: William W. Wurster 


The totally new campus of Trinity University, perched on 
a splintered, rocky rise of ground on the outskirts of San 
Antonio, has been an object of fascination to the building 
industry since its beginning in 1951, when the Trinity 
trustees decided to move the school out from several 
antique midtown buildings, bag, baggage and small 
budget. (See AF, June ’50 and Sept. ’51.) Almost all of 
Trinity’s techniques, both design and construction, were 
brash. Would they work? A recent look at the site, now 
shaping into a real campus, is no disappointment. 

The first fascination was the brand-new structural 
technique Architects O’Neil Ford and Bartlett Cocke 
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DORMITORY GROUP. Students’ rooms 
all have pleasant balconies, doubling 
as sun shades. 


THE LIFT-SLAB UNIVERSITY 


seized upon: the Youtz-Slick lift-slab method. Although 
this has become fairly common practice now, four years 
later, it was pioneering then. For multistory buildings, 
Ford and Cocke poured their concrete floor and roof slabs 
on the ground, one atop another, like layers in layer cake, 
held apart only by a waxy coating; then one by one the 
concrete slabs were jacked up their steel columns to the 
proper heights. There was no scaffolding. or formwork 
at all. “Why build a building of wood up in the air just to 
pour a concrete building into?” Ford expostulated, as if 
all the decades of concrete construction up till then had 
been rather ludicrous. Four years have passed and a dozen 
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completed campus buildings have proved that the economy 
and speed of the lift-slab method in routine operation is 
sizable; in those buildings which had an unbroken rhythm 
of construction, thousands of dollars and weeks of time 
were shaved from the bid estimates. But it has become 
clear that you must definitely schedule the succeeding 
building operations faster to take full advantage of lift- 
slab’s potential economy (see p. 137). 

The next enthusiasm of the Texans was for the 
unlovely, broken site. They refused to operate on it with 
bulldozers or dynamite to make it normally habitable for 
buildings; instead they kept it rough, unregenerate, 

















TRINITY UNIVERSITY 
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unsubdued. Their site plan was neither a theatrical tour 
de force, nor a piece of perfect paper discipline; on the 
irregular terrain each building form and position was 
shifted until it seemed to fall in place naturally. There 
is no cliff-hanging. “We have built a fairly tight campus 
which can expand outward in every category,” say Ford 
and William Wurster, the consultant. 

In a part of the US where an ornate Spanish tradition 
lingers fondly, the Trinity buildings themselves are archi- 
tecturally modest. But their effect is not, for the archi- 
tects’ preservation of the lacerating site adds interesting 


STUDENT UNION BUILDING is a good demon- 
stration of how horizontal spirit of the lift- 
slab technique influenced the design of all 
the Trinity structures. Architect Ford adds: 
“We feel that the low retaining walls and 
area defining walls have done wonders to 
make good relations between the buildings.” 
Cactus garden on shelf below union was 
planted and planned by an enthusiastic local 
men’s garden club. Air view from San An- 
tenio side (left). 
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romantic sauce. The simple structures are inherently 
involved in the rich natural variations of the campus land; 
they cannot stay aloof. And to the vertical crags and 
gullies of the land the sweeping dominant horizontals of 
the neat stacks of lifted slabs add their visual order—to 
arrange, balance and bind the architectural composition. 
The architects have succeeded also in pulling off an eco- 
nomic paradox in marrying these two seemingly incom- 
patible conditions—the inexpensive buildings and the 
rough land. In combination, low-cost buildings and low- 
cost land multiply one another’s value. 













































Campus plan: 
a complete core to grow outward 





sit ae, a: “After all, we really have a three-dimen- 


— sional problem on the site and I suppose 
CONCRETE STAIRS have land- : en — ae 7 aa the great view to the city to the south is a 
ings to break the ascent he \ fourth, and for all I know, particular orien- 
and provide pleasant places oat Is tation, breeze, and sun problems are a fifth.” 
in which to sit. ee ON With this careful and tentative approach 
x a Ford and his cohorts began fitting the build- 
FUTURE BUILDING SIt ings to the site—and not the site to the 

. buildings. 


For a campus expected to expand rapidly, 
the first buildings are placed rather close 
together, and even the central green is not 
an entirely open space, The reason: to block 
any future college administration that might 
be tempted to erect a great central monu- 
ment. “Specifically, the green or common in 
the center of the campus would be a sore 
temptation to some donor or less wise future 
administration, and yet we could not fill it 
with something important of our own doing 
to forestall something worse. So we ran the 
thin, transparent finger of the student union 
building (a one-story glass wing housing 
store, student offices and post office—see p. 
135) back into this green, decreasing it in 








, rr aM \womens \ height as it went up the slope, so that the 
r of ORM ITORIES N view of the city from the classrooms is not 
s - SM obstructed. Those walking behind it can see 


through it.” 
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Bae FUTURE CONSTRUCTION BRIDGES across nature’s gouges in the site, 
walkways and stairs are visible framework 
of University’s integration. 
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. is ee The library: 
44 | — ‘ aw basic spaces, complex levels 


ad -. : The photograph from the mezzanine of the 
j ; 4 ’ :; library (left) is characteristic of the archi- 

tectural solution over all the University in 

that it uses simple gestures (and always 


SOUTH WALL of library wears three levels of seca eies its ie Geen ee sereet, yet with 

. an underlying sympathy for the land which 

is rather sophisticated. For example the 

mezzanine sits shelflike inside the big glass 

wall, which itself is bounded top and bottom 

ee by concrete shelves. This arrangement in- 

doors recalls the arrangement seen out of 

doors, too, where the buildings sit in tiers 
on the various shelves of the land. 

One jog in characterization is apparent in 
the photograph (below), which includes an 
ere. se outdoor reading garden in front of the 
stepped-down wing. Inquiry has developed 
that this silly formal garden, complete with 
concrete floor and bronze bust, replaced a 
handsome scheme by Landscapist Berger 
for a relaxed, tree-shaded outdoor reading 
area. The reason was human but disappoint- 
LIBRARY FACADE. Telephone poles deliber- ing: preference of the donors. 
ately were left as ugly and apparent as 
possible, instead of being minimized or hid- 
den, in hope they would annoy some one 
enough so he would donate the $50,000 
needed to put wires underground. 


sun shields, braced in place by cables as 
shown in diagram (below, right). 


Photos: Ulric Meisel 
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TRINITY UNIVERSITY 
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Contractor’s comment 





The general contractor for one of 
the campus buildings points out the 
need to schedule other work up to 
the swiftness of lift-slab construc- 
tion: “The subcontractor who fur- 
nished the millwork went by the job 
twice a day and saw the slabs that 
had been poured but not lifted, and 
he decided that we were too optimis- 
tic about when we would need the 
material. So without consulting any- 
one, he scheduled a delivery date 
much later than that we had agreed 
upon. This error on his part caused 
him to work overtime, and then we 
were delayed about six weeks in 
receiving the materials. . . . As 
soon as the slabs were in place, 
the masonry contractor started to 
work. He was pushing the lifting 
company and in turn was being 
pushed by the sash men, who were 
being pushed by other contractors. 
After we started the masonry work 
there was no slowing down until 
the job was 99% finished in June, 
against an anticipated Aug. 10 com- 
pletion date.” 





LIFT-SLAB CANOPY was cast in roughly tri- 


angular shape before jacking up. It links 


main bulk and long wing of union. 


SERVICE WING of union stretches into cen- 
tral green of campus, but is not obtrusive 
because it is low and glass-sided. 























































































Student Union: 
“each idea became simpler” 


In commenting on the design of this struc- 
ture (see also color photo, p. 132), Ford 
makes a point which will remind other archi- 
tects of how different the design processes 
for two neighboring buildings may be: “We 
must have made a half-dozen sketches, floor 
plans in particular, of the Student Union. 
It was not a matter of having a general 
idea which was repeatedly refined and im- 
proved, but a matter of diverse notions and 
the realization that such a building could 
be put into innumerable physical forms. Sig- 
nificantly, each idea became simpler, stood 
less in the flat middle of the campus and 
closer to the bluff. In contrast we developed 
the men’s dormitory (p. 137) in an almost 
businesslike progression of steps that re- 
garded economy, efficiency, and refinement 
of detail. There were no really big changes 
from the very first sketch to the last line 
of working drawings.” 


{ 








TRINITY UNIVERSITY 


Women’s dormitory units: 


swift construction 


As important as any other single fact about 
the women’s dormitories at Trinity is a typi- 
eal building calendar—the lift-slab system 
sets a hot pace. The most recent unit, total- 
ing 74,409 sq. ft. (at $8.91 per sq. ft.), was 
finished a month ahead of schedule. The 
calendar: 

Week of March 15th—set columns and 
start steel for first-floor east section; 22nd— 
pour first-floor slab east wing and start steel 
to basement wall first-floor slab; 29th—com- 
plete basement to first floor. 

April 5th—complete first-floor pour and 
steel for east-wing second floor; set collars; 
12th—pour east-wing second floor and set 
steel for west-wing second floor; 19th—pour 





west wing second floor and set steel for roof 
east section; 26th—pour east-section roof 
and set steel for west. 


May 3rd—pour west-section roof; 10th— 
cure, plus odds and ends; 17th—start lift-up; 
24th—lift-up and start frames and masonry. 


June 7th—masonry and frames and steel 
sash; 14th—masonry-frames-sash ; 21st—ma- 
sonry-frames-sash-misc., iron millwork; 28th 
—masonry-frames-mill-sash-painting. 

July 5th—masonry-sash-misc., iron-mill and 
paint; 12th—masonry-misc., iron-mill-paint; 
19th—start floor covering; 26th—floor cov- 
ering and finish-painting, etc. 

Aug. 2nd, 9th—finishing and clean-up. 
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RAMPED BRIDGE ties buildings together. Texas 
architects at first were reluctant to set 
buildings so close together, but Consultant 
Wurster reminded them of Harvard Yard. 














Men’s dormitory units: 


comfortable financing 


The most recent men’s dormitory at Trinity 
is an HHFA project. When the budget was 
submitted for approval, with an estimated 
construction cost of $435,000 (for almost 
50,000 sq. ft.), the lending officials recom- 
mended that it be upped $20,000, tenta- 
tively agreeing that the requested loan 
would be approved if Trinity would dig up 
this extra financing. So plans went out for 
bids. 

Of nine bids, only one was higher than 
$428,000, and the lowest was $401,800—for 
quality work. Say the architects: “We are 
most grateful for the excellent workman- 
ship.” About the backers the architects say: 
“Working with HHFA was a surprisingly 
rewarding experience. The preparation of 
the original documents submitted to them 
was a terrible chore but the later experi- 
ences made us forget it.” 


Photos: (below) C. J. Laughlin; (others) Ulric Meisel 
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LOUVERS not only protect balconies . from 
glare and sun, but are necessary to ensure 
night privacy since dormitory faces on road. 
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NEW COLLEGE BUILDINGS 


3. IN HACKETTSTOWN, N.J. 





CENTENARY JUNIOR COLLEGE 
TAYLOR MEMORIAL LIBRARY, 

REEVES STUDENT UNION BUILDING 
ARCHITECT: Jan Hird Pokorny 
SCULPTOR: Elizabeth Hird Pokorny 


STRUCTURAL ENGINEERS: Hoffberg & Ateshoglou 


MECHANICAL ENGINEERS: Sears & Kopf 


GENERAL CONTRACTOR: Fred J. Brotherton, Ine. 


AN INVITING SMALL LIBRARY, 


A SOCIABLE STUDENT CENTER 


The fresh, friendly design of the two new 
buildings at Centenary Junior College (en- 
rollment: 450 girls) stands in sharp con- 
trast to an old, conservative campus built 
in styles of the last century. Yet Archi- 
tect Pokorny has nicely knitted new and 
old together by keeping the new in modest 
seale, by using much the same warm, gray- 
tan brick, unobtrusive brown and terra- 
cotta trim. He also persuaded the college 
to give up a proposed site crowded next to 
the old buildings, move the new ones across 
a short road where they round out the 
campus with a spacious new quadrangle 
(the road will be closed to through traffic 
and used for parking—see site plan, left). 

The library (shown above) was placed 
on the south side, where its long glass wall 
faces invitingly in toward the new quad- 
rangle, and to the north for good reading 
light. (The unusual student center that 
crowns the group is shown on p. 140.) 
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Photos: Ben Schnall 


DOMESTIC-SCALED LIBRARY is sized for 30,400 
books and 24 pamphlet files in open stacks 
on main and mezzanine floors, 11,000 books 
in basement storage room. Smoking lounge 
overlooking south terrace (below) brings 
total reading-room seating to 146. Bottom 
photo shows central control desk, glass 
partition between lobby and reading room. 
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A festive tent for dancing 


So many new campus groups are using cir- 
cular or polygonal buildings for accent and 
climax that this kind of feature is almost 
a 1955 trademark. At Centenary this focal 
building shape is unusually appropriate: its 
tentlike profile, its gay roof, its sparkling 
facets and many entrances mark it as a 
good-time place. Inside, the ten-sided plan 
and open structure repeat the light mood, 
encourage the sweeping, circular movement 
of the dance. 


STUDENT CENTER as seen across the new quad- 
rangle from within library reading room. 


TERRACE 
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Photos: (below) Rollie McKenna; (others) Ben Schnall 


EXUBERANT SPACE, framed by laminated 
bents and warm redwood decking, faintly 
suggests the form of a circus tent, the 
motion of a merry-go-round. With no dead 
corners, the shape helps lend a feeling of 
unity and participation to lectures, recitals, 
sorority meetings, even to rained-out com- 
mencement exercises. (Repetitive framing is 
economical.) The maple floor, marked with 
overlapping courts, is in daily use as an 
auxiliary gym for volleyball, basketball, pad- 
dle tennis, shuffleboard, ping-pong (table set 
up on stage at left). Grilles around conical 
skylight contain 18”-diameter exhaust fans 
for large gatherings; doors in background 
give out on picnic area behind building. 


INTIMATE SPACES of lobby and lounge (right) 
are raised above main floor, sheltered by 
low canopies, linked with stage by a stepped 
platform for circulation and sitting. Lounge 
can be curtained off for small gatherings, 
has its own wood dance-floor area set in 
brick lobby floor. In background are sky- 
light and fireplace, doors to picnic grounds 
(at left), kitchen and stairs to basement 
(at right). (Below are three small sorority 
rooms, men’s coat and washrooms, mechan- 
ical spaces.) Ventilating ducts rise through 
brick wall at right, discharge over canopy; 
return air enters plenum under lounge, 
lobby and stage through pierced brick 
screens. Separate hot-water heating system 
runs around auditorium through baseboard 
convectors (visible above step-bench at left). 
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EXCERPTS 


Outside opinion 

and comment 

on the building industry 
from the rostrum 

and the press 





Inside view on public housing 


Excerpts from a recent address by 
Commissioner Charles E. Slusser of 
the Public Housing Administration 


If there is one man in this country who has 
been forced to look upon the worst of his 
country, it is I. When a distinguished citi- 
zen comes to town, he is usually shown the 
best business section, the finest residential 
areas, the gayest amusement centers. The 
public housing commissioner goes on a tour 
of the slum areas. He may see the best, 
but he always sees the worst. 

There are more than 8 million substand- 
ard homes in this country. I would like to 
see them all replaced by private enterprise, 
but . .. the private builder’s ability to 
clear a slum site, construct and derive a 
profit from the very low-income class served 
by public housing is slim indeed. He does 
not have the power of condemnation, the 
financial resources nor, most important, the 
moral duty that is the government’s. 

There are those who think the problem 
can be solved in terms of easy credit and 
guarantees against risk. All the perils of 
inflation and socialism that we have been 
warned against for 100 years lie down that 
road. The Federal Housing Administration 
is a businessman’s venture. The more we 
get the government into the act, the more 
we invite government to take over, the more 
abuses we contract for and the more 
trouble we make for ourselves. 


I do not like the idea of the government 
renting houses. But I like less the fact that 
too many of the people of our great cities 
are living in slums and under conditions 
that call for municipal services out of all 
proportion to their numbers. 

As for grouping public housing units, I 
would rather build individual units cut to 
individual needs, but you cannot construct 
honeysuckle cottages on the isle of Manhat- 
tan. Neither can you produce them for 
Chicago’s teeming millions, nor can you 
produce them in any other rapidly expand- 
ing metropolis. 

Working closely with private enterprise, 
I have hopes that this program can, in 
the not-too-distant future, be turned more 
closely to the path of individual initiative 
and progress and at less cost to the govern- 
rent. To that end, I have approved work 
on a couple of experimental projects, both 
of which may, in the not-too-distant future, 
prove of value. 

I do not know what action the new Con- 
gress will take with respect to low-rent 
public housing. But we do know that Presi- 
dent Eisenhower in his January 6th state- 
of-the-union message to the 84th Congress 





once again recognized the need for more 
low-rent housing. I feel certain that he will 
continue to recognize that need as long as 
we have slums. 

I think his intention is to give private 
enterprise every opportunity to move 
against the blight and despair that stalk 
our cities like a tiger. But I think there is 
more to the picture than that. 

President Eisenhower is a man who lives 
close to the heart of America. No one in 
government is more burdened with doing 
what must be done. It is his lot to cast up 
his accounts, the good with the bad, and 
make the tough decisions. Like the Public 
Housing commissioner, the President can- 
not close his eyes to the bad side of our 
housing picture, our slums. So I cannot see 
him neglecting the public housing weapon 
as the best eradicator yet produced. 


Sal2-lease-back finance 
Excerpts from an address by Realtor 
Louis J. Glickman before the Real 
Estate Board of New York 


The sale and lease-back arrangement has 
enabled many successful corporations to 
profit—as they express it—by “getting out 
of the real estate business.” It provides 
usable—sometimes badly needed—capital for 
their own businesses by converting invest- 
ments frozen in land, steel, bricks and 
mortar to liquid cash, provides the means 
for an indefinitely healthy ratio of quick 
assets to current liabilities—yet assures con- 
tinued occupancy of their premises. The 
method is applicable to any industrial or 
commercial enterprise. Many department 
stores, for example, have become long-term 
leaseholders of properties in which they 
were former title owners, thereby achieving 
fresh capital plus an improved tax situ- 
ation, as the entire rental is deductible. 

An industrialist might argue that his 
company would have no trouble in placing 
a multimillion-dollar mortgage on the real 
estate it owns and occupies and that, since 
this method would readily provide any addi- 
tional working capital that might be needed, 
why look for any other? He forgets that 
when such a concern obtains funds through 
the mortgage route it incurs an obligation 
which must be shown on its financial state- 
ment, whereas sale and lease-back would 
not. True, the rent paid under a sale and 
lease-back arrangement would appear as an 
expense item on the profit-and-loss state- 
ment, but, on the other hand, so would in- 
continued on p. 196 
ce a Sal 
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Executive trappings 


Who rates the rugs—and when. Ex- 
cerpts from TIME magazine (Jan. 
24, °55 


In the hierarchy of US business, a big 
problem is the question of executive pre- 
rogatives. Who eats in the executive dining 
room? Who gets the best offices? And when 
does a man rise high enough to rate a rug 
on his floor? Says John D. Wright, presi- 
dent of Cleveland’s Thompson Products, 
Inc.: “This involves a problem of morale, 
and often the little privileges that go with 
an office are more important to an execu- 
tive than a raise. You’d expect executives 
to be more mature, but they frequently are 
not.” 

In one Cleveland corporation a vice presi- 
dent was lucky enough to wangle a choice 
corner office. His equal down the hall would 
not be appeased until he had a private 
washroom installed in his office. Rigid rules 
are often laid down to try to avoid such 
problems. Standard Oil of California, for 
example, classifies every employee from 
Type One (draperies, wall-to-wall carpet- 
ing, walnut desk, etc.) down to Type Four 
(no private office, oak desk). A big Man- 
hattan company has set up a chart for 
every contingency in preparation for mov- 
ing into a new building now under con- 
struction. A top-echelon man gets 280 sa. 
ft., “furnished to taste,” with or without 
private washroom, depending on whether 
he is a director. Lesser lights will get 210 
sq. ft., again furnished to taste, but now 
“within limits.” Engineers and others who 
need privacy get 100 sq. ft., standard metal 
desks 60” x 30”, two wooden chairs and a 
coat rack; everyone else gets 70 sq. ft. 

Pacific Gas & Electric Co., like many 
others, sensibly gives a man what he needs 
to operate, whether it is one phone or three. 
Other companies do better by an executive 
who is out where the public sees him. Swift 
& Co., however, cares little about putting 
on a show front or catering to executive 
whims. It has its executive vice presidents 
sitting out in the center of a huge bull pen 
where they can look right across the desks 
at their assistants. At Philadelphia’s Smith, 
Kline & French Laboratories, the chairman 
of the board, department heads and general 
employees all look at the same green- 
painted walls, rugless floors and utilitarian 
furniture. 

But generally, the trend is to more in- 
Stead of less luxury. An increasing number 
of companies are coming around to the idea 
that the trappings of power and rank are 
normal incentives in US business life. If 
redecorating an office results in higher 
morale for a top executive, the company 
counts the extra few dollars as well spent. 
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Lighting in the fabulous future 


Excerpts from an article in FORTUNE 
(Jan. ’55) by David Sarnoff, chair- 
man of Radio Corporation of America 


We are now engaged in the development of 
a new form of light—electronic light— 
which is the keystone of the light amplifier 
under development in RCA _ laboratories. 
Already I have seen this light amplification, 
experimentally, in ratios of more than 20 
times the original; and further progress is 
certain to be made. When that number 20 
reaches 100, we shall have a practical am- 
plifier of light, produced directly within a 
thin layer of electronically active material. 

The potentials for practical use of this 
development will surely be greater than we 
can now foresee. Electronic light will even- 
tually provide startling substitutes for 
present types of illumination and thus will 
change the very appearance of our homes, 
stores, factories, streets and cities. Electric 
light will have been freed from the prison 
of a vacuum bulb. Light amplification is 
expected to lead to devices that will make 
not only photography but vision possible in 
the darkness, and to enlarge immensely 
our visual penetration of outer astronomic 
space. It may well reduce and in time can- 
cel out one of the perils of night driving 
by taking the glare out of light. 


Toward an artistic revival 


Excerpts from remarks by Architect 
Hugh Ferriss at Columbia Univer- 
sity’s recent conference on the role 
of the university in creative arts 


The time has come for a widespread artistic 
revival in the field of contemporary architec- 
ture. 

This conviction raises three pertinent ques- 
tions: 1) Why is an artistic revival in archi- 
tecture in order at this time more than at 
any other time? 2) What would be its likely 
characteristics, its particular objectives? 3) 
Have we the designers needed for it, and, if 
not, how can their ranks be augmented? 


WHY NOW? It is generally admitted that 
changes in social and economic conditions, 
plus a phenomenal advance in building tech- 
nologies, introduced what is popularly called 
“modern architecture.” It has not been so 
widely understood that designers who took 
this movement seriously were at first neces- 
sarily preoccupied with its strictly technical 
side. By now, however, designers have been 
working under the new dispensation long 
enough to take its novel requirements and 
opportunities for granted. Like all good 
mechanics, they understand the mechanism 
of the “car” and they can start it. Now where 


Photos: (below) Pach Bros; (left) Tiwe— 
W. Bennett; (bot. opp. p) Bachrach 





are they going in it? Has the time arrived 
for the Grand Tour? An artistic revival is 
now feasible, assuming sufficient desire for 
it and ability to substantiate the desire. 

The desire, at least, exists, and is becom- 
ing increasingly vocal. At innumerable recent 
convocations and conventions, a change of 
climate has been apparent. As though a win- 
ter of cold calculation were passing and a 
warmer season approaching; as though a 
pendulum were swinging away from the 
“measurable quantities” which are the con- 
cern of science and technology and toward 
those esthetic and spiritual values which, if 
not immeasurable, have at least not as yet 
been measured by scientists. I quote, almost 
at random, from some recent addresses: 


> Architect William Wurster, referring to 
current needs in architecture: “Most impor- 
tant of all, the spiritual and creative aspects 
in the design of buildings.” 


» Architect Richard Neutra: “The need to 
bridge the gap between beauty and utility.” 


» Author Sigfried Giedion: “Our thinking 
should be reorganized so that we realize the 
social, moral and emotional demands of our 
work.” 


>» Educator John Burchard: “This is no time 
to disclaim beauty. Architects must not trim 
their ideals; but rather must seek inces- 
santly, in their works, the moving and the 
human, so that the days man spends in life 
may be uplifted by our constructions. 


» Architect Henry Churchill: “Architecture 
is not just a synthesis of synthetic materials 
and synthetic feelings based on synthetic 
logic; architecture is a creative act, a whole 
greater than its parts, a vision.” 


p» At the most recent AIA convention Dean 
Jose Sert of Harvard spoke for “fan architec- 
ture of good proportions, serene and digni- 
fied, where no house tries to outdo its neigh- 
bors, where the whole street, square, neigh- 
borhood or town is balanced, harmonious and 
beautiful”; and Architect Paul Rudolph, re- 
marking that “the architect’s prime respon- 
sibility is to give visual delight,” added, 
“an architect is not merely a_beautifier, 


continued on p. 188 
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BUILDINGS IN REVIEW 





A factory with an emphasis on cleanliness. ... 


A blood bank with an inviting countenance. ... An office tower with a new kind 


BOILERHOUSE has handsome ash silo over rail- 
road track. Light metal siding sharply de- 
fines upper floors from block walls below. 





























WONDER-DRUG FACTORY 


of economy. ... A junior college with a new set of design problems 





















New building type raises lab up to 
mass-production size, solves big main- 
tenance and sterility problems 


In today’s big biological drug business, yes- 
terday’s test tubes have suddenly grown to 
1,000-gal. vats in which tons of animal 
glands must be dissolved to yield tiny vials 
of powerful ACTH, trypsin, insulin, intrin- 
sic factor thyroid and liver products. From 
the moment a load of frozen beef livers 
or pituitaries from Chicago slaughterhouses 
arrives at Armour’s new $12 million phar- 
maceutical plant at Kankakee, IIl., to the 
time it emerges in drugs for human medica- 
tion, there must be the closest controls over 
temperature and humidity, dust and germs, 
highly inflammable solvents piped in and out 
of 70-odd processing tanks. 

Discoveries are made and markets change 
fast in the drug business, so the whole plant 
has built-in flexibility: a 20’ x 20’ bay sys- 
tem throughout (plan, right) and room for 
expansion on either side of a long spinal 


_service corridor (plan, left). 


Architects and engineers: Holabird & Root 
& Burgee; contractor: George A. Fuller Co. 











Photos: (above) Hedrich-Blessing; (others) Schuke-Soucek 
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ADMINISTRATION END is a highway show- 
piece, with roof plenum accented as deep 
white marble fascia, floating on columns 
cased in contrasting black granite. Behind 
glassy reception hall are cafeteria and inner 
court, offices, shower-locker rooms for 500. 


PIPE GALLERY provides full access to steam 
supply and returns, gas, hot, cold and chilled 
water, compressed air and vacuum lines run- 
ning length of plant. Ammonia lines are on 
roof above as safety measure. 


SPINAL CORRIDOR below pipe gallery is 4 mi. 
long, has tile surfaces for sanitation. Sec- 
tion (below) shows 7’-6” high air-condition- 
ing plenum, tile-lined and tall enough for 
maintenance men to sterilize regularly (con- 
ventional ducts might collect and spread 
germs to sterile areas). 





AIR CONDITIONING PLENUM 
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COOPERATIVE BLOOD BANK 


Disarming residential design attracts 
regular volunteer donors to maintain 


community supply 


This little suburban building, which looks 
more like an inviting modern house than a 
processing warehouse for human blood, is a 
new building type that may well multiply 
across the country. It is also a winner of a 
national AIA award of merit. 

All hospitals need a steady source of 
whole blood for everyday emergencies, and 
they need the right type for each patient 
without delay and high cost. This means a 
central reservoir filled by regular donations, 
since whole blood becomes unsuitable for 
transfusion after ten days and must then 
be pooled and preserved as dried or frozen 



































































plasma. Donors and volunteer workers who : ope 
might shy away from a big-hospital atmos- 7 oe Soe 
phere come regularly to the new Peninsula CARPORT U 
Memorial Blood Bank at Burlingame, Calif., ei ani : = 
which maintains all classifications of blood PLATFORM . os, 
for the Red Cross and nine hospitals. — re | > bo Eee 

From a reception room and lounge, individ- BUSINESS qu un] rr OFFICE __ LABORATORY _ 
uals or donor groups move to examination laaae wel CORRIDOR . I 
desks, bleeding rooms (photo right) and * en [ADMIN ka b 2 } 
canteen, are out in less than half an hour HIISTOIRY BLEEDING (RMS. 
(with a lifetime credit for one pint at this } etn Bis: nA: 
or correspondent blood banks). Along the | Tete alag eae 4 
rear of the compact plan is a laboratory for a cas om seattle oii aus HALL , 
testing, sterilizing, preserving and a store- Bead } COURT 
room for processed blood. A two-bedroom ten J ‘ 
apartment permits the bank to be on 24- —— (Psa left 
hour call. Adjoining the 75-car parking lot | 3 2 a 
is a carport for mobile truck units, station i ks > 
wagons used for transporting donors. Cost , : a Pe ee ee 
(excluding land, landscaping, fees): $173,- : CC 
869, about $23.80 per sq. ft., financed by x os 
contributions from San Mateo County citi- om 


zens. Stone & Mulloy, Marraccini & Patter- 
son, architects; Art B. Smith Jr., structural 
engineer; Garthorne, Buonaccorsi & Murray, 
mechanical engineers. Williams & Burrows 
and Carl N. Swenson, contractors. 


Photos: (p. 146) Crown Photo Service; (p. 147) Herbert B. Cross 








BUILDINGS IN REVIEW 





OFFICES IN THE ROUND 
First of its kind, this building tries 


out new economies, acts as trademark 


for its owner 


As a stack of records on a tall spindle, 
Capitol Records’ new Hollywood head- 
quarters is a tour de force symbolizing the 
company’s product. But, as the circular 
office building that architects have long 
wanted to see designed and built, it is a 
more important experiment. 

Before Capitol’s Glenn Wallichs came to 
him, Architect Welton Becket and some of 
his staff had figured 90’ as the optimum 
diameter for a round office building: 6,300 
sq. ft. per floor with a 900 sq. ft. service 
core, leaving 5,400 sq. ft. net (which turned 
out just right for Capitol’s requirements of 
5,000 to 6,000 sq. ft. per department). Serv- 
ices in the compact core take up 14% of 
total floor area compared with 20% in most 
rectangular office buildings, and the circular 
plan means up to 20% less exterior wall to 
build and protect against heat transfer. 
The 90’ circle encloses 6,300 sq. ft. with a 
perimeter of 282’, compared with 320’ for 
an 80’ square, 352’ for a 50’ x 126’ rectangle. 
Less wall area and shorter duct runs are 
expected to cut air-conditioning installation 
by 60¢ per sq. ft. and reduce operating 
costs through lower line and wall loss, aided 
by porcelain-enameled steel sunshades. 

The 12th-floor plan (at right) shows the 
amount of light and view available to all 
Offices, suggests the variety of floor ar- 
rangements possible with flexible partitions. 
A second stairwell outside the core was re- 
quired by the local code. 

Tower floors will be built for about $15 
per gross sq. ft.; the whole building, with 
ground-floor studios, for $16.35 per sq. ft. 
Total including land: $2 million. Welton 
Becket & Associates, architects and engi- 
neers; C. L. Peck Co., general contractors. 
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BUILDINGS IN REVIEW 





JUNIOR COLLEGE 


Many different buildings on small site 
pose problem of design integration 


As larger waves of children reach college 
age, the junior college is becoming an in- 
creasingly important building type. It has 
a much greater diversity of elements than 
an elementary or high school, and for archi- 
tects presents much greater problems of 
architectural integration among elements. 

Here, for example, is a junior college that 
a national AIA jury chose to give an honor 
award, Santa Monica City College in Cali- 
fornia planned for 2,000 to 2,500 students, 
has an especially broad program: college 
preparatory classes, vocational trades and 
crafts, adult night classes, athletic facilities 
to be used by both students and townspeople. 
In addition to two-story classroom blocks 
arranged in an “F” to protect inner courts 
from city streets (see 2 and 4 in perspective 
left), there are little adjunct buildings such 
as an administration building (1), a library 
(3), student center (5), a theater-arts build- 
ing with a 300-seat auditorium built and an- 
other planned (6), an art building with saw- 








1. ADMINISTRATION 3. LIBRARY 5. STUDENT CENTER 7. ART 
2. CLASS ROOMS 4. FUTURE CLASSROOMS . THEATER ARTS 8. MUSIC 
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tooth-skylighted studios around a court (7), 
a music school with auditorium (8). Each 
building form is tailored to its function, re- 
sulting in irregular shapes. These in turn 
are varied in fenestration, surface treatment, 
color and trim, accentuating their differ- 
ences, instead of being unified by some single 
concept or principle that would quiet down 
the restlessness one is bound to feel in such 
a group. 

The project is based on study and recom- 
mendations by the school district’s director 
of planning, the State Department of Edu- 
cation, the Los Angeles County superin- 
tendent of schools, the University of Cali- 
fornia, local business and professional peo- 
ple, faculty members and the students 
themselves. Marsh, Smith & Powell, archi- 
tects; Hillman & Nowell, structural engi- 
neers; Hillburg, Byler & Hengstler, me- 
chanical engineers; Alliance Construction 
Co., contractors. 


SIDE ENTRANCE at corner of classroom build- 
ings shows variety of concrete treatment, 
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LIBRARY, with reading room at left, faces in 
toward main classroom quadrangle. 





Photos: Julius Shulman 





WELL-COMPOSED VISTA, showing the L-shaped 
classroom building with main entrance under- 
neath, student union building in right back- 
ground, canopy of theater-arts school in right 
foreground. Future classroom building will 
extend across middle of main court to student 
union, completing F shape shown in sketch. 
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Photos (below): F. Csastnik 
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THE NEED for both medical teaching 
facilities and community center 
buildings in Israel is dramatized by 
these scenes from the country’s rug- 
ged life, 


little park and building group represents a big evolutionary leap: 

















A NEW KIND OF TEACHING HOSPITAL; 


This relaxed and deliberately unpretentious building, 
about to go into construction in Israel, is unclassifiable as 
a conventional building type. 

In physical plan it is, among other things, part hos- 
pital (with nursing beds to come later), part profes- 
sional offices, part town recreation and social center, part 
rehabilitation unit. 

Not obviously, it is a medical-school teaching facility, 
a biostatistical research unit and a town planning device. 
In short it is unclassifiable because it is a totally untra- 
ditional planning solution to newly recognized needs. 

Although Beth Mazmiel center is geographically distant 
from the US, there is nothing exotic about the reasoning 
behind it. It actually is in tune with emerging US medical 
trends. Its community, teaching and research functions, 
for instance, are similar to those of the most advanced 




































































community health center in this country—much studied 
Hunterdon Medical Center in rural New Jersey (AF, 
Dec. 53). It also happens to be designed by an American 
and an Israeli architect and financed, sponsored and ad- 
ministered by an American women’s organization. But 
the reason it is applicable to both countries is that the 
needs it tackles are common to both. 

To see what the plant offers as a community health 
center, study the plan and its description on p. 152. Para- 
doxically, all the other roles of this building depend on 
the fact that it is not overtly anything but a community 
health center. During the planning, the temptation was 
to make it primarily a teaching unit, for instance, or to 
weight it in favor of research, or to proclaim visually 
that this was an exciting pilot project of national interest. 
Again and again the planners had to remind themselves 
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MASTER PLAN for all-out com- 
munity health plant (left) was 
proposed by Architect Neufeld 
two years ago (AF, May ’53, p. 
131). His project for Israel 
(above) corresponds to small 
central portion of master plan— 
a nucleus which may be added to 
as community grows. 


A NEW KIND OF COMMUNITY CENTER 


and each other that the center would be valuable for these 
purposes only because it was specifically and primarily— 
not incidentally—built for the community itself. 

Note another important policy point: the way attrac- 
tions for well people are designed into the center. This 


gives double use to rehabilitation, playground and hobby - 


facilities. But it also has a more subtle purpose. It puts 
the emphasis, for both staff and townspeople, on preven- 
tive medicine and on fostering good health, instead of em- 
phasizing the clinical objective of curing ill health. This 
emphasis on keeping the customers well is an economic 
necessity today for prepaid or insured medical schemes 
(and for most community voluntary hospitals, although 
they do not all realize it yet). But in most cases—even 
at advanced Hunterdon—the new emphasis has to buck 
the architecture; here the design expresses and serves it. 
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TEACHING HOSPITAL 


The client is a pioneering planner 


To bring about Beth Mazmiel center, it took 
a client with a pioneering tradition, a great 
deal of prestige and a highly competent 
technical organization, plus an architect who 
is also a pioneering social planner. 

The client is a remarkable organization of 
American women, the Hadassah,* which for 
almost 40 years has been the driving force 
for all kinds of health work in what is now 
Israel. It has founded dozens of local hospi- 
tals, systems of milk stations and maternity 
centers, and the public health nursing organ- 
ization; it is financing and will administer 
the new Hebrew University teaching hospital 
and medical school. When the State of Israel 
was formed, Hadassah handed over most of 
its establishments to the new government. 
No tradition-follower, Hadassah has become 
a tradition-maker. 

Beth Mazmiel, although it was designed 
only last summer, really goes back to 1951, 
when Architect Joseph Neufeld outlined 
his planning and social theory for an inte- 


* Hebrew form of the first name of its founder, Hen- 
rietta Szold. 
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grated preventive-clinical-public-health-reha- 
bilitational-recreation-teaching center (plan, 
p. 151) at an Israel meeting called by the 
UN World Health Organization and the Uni- 
tarian Service Committee. His ideas paral- 
leled those of Dr. Jacob K. Mann, director 
of Hadassah’s medical services. Dr. Mann 
and Hadassah thoroughly went into the or- 
ganizational financing and medical aspects of 
the planning, for instance invited from South 
Africa one of the world’s foremost experts 
on family health to consult on the family 
care program.* 

Even before it went out for bids, Beth 
Mazmiel was already serving as a prototype. 
Hadassah is planning two more similar cen- 
ters; the Israeli government, guided by a 
survey it had had Architect Neufeld make in 
Galilee, is planning an additional four. 


* Dr. S. L. Kark. Other consultants: Dr. Louis Miller, 
head of the Community Health Division of the Hadas- 
sah Medical Organization; Dr. J. Medalie, acting head 
of Hadassah’s Family Health Dept.; Mr. M. Grobsmith, 
building program administrator; Mr. E. Rinkov, resi- 
dent engineer. 




































Landscape plan encourages center’s use 


The landscape plan by Beatrice Zion divides 
the site into active sports, rehabilitation and 
informal gathering areas on the lower, social- 
hall level, and quieter community park on 
the upper, medical level. Note especially 
the realistic inclusion of play areas for 
small children wherever adults congregate; 
the provision for pedestrian access (few 
townspeople have cars) ; the great variety in 
treatment to give users a sense of wealth of 
choices. Paved piazza poses a heat and glare 
problem, alleviated by planting, trellises and 


pools. Park groves will provide a continuous 
canopy of shade over the continuous, no- 
maintenance pebble surface. Most retaining 
walls will be indigenous stone terracing, less 
brutal than cement. The economy of cement- 
ing the pool into an existing free-form cre- 
vasse (see architects’ earlier scheme in model 
photos) is sacrificed to place the pool farther 
from the social hall. Most striking feature 
about the center’s four acres is that they are 
meant to be used intensively; this is no 
novelty for schools, but it is for hospitals. 






Design is domestic and relaxed 


Since economy and local building practice 
dictated that framing be reinforced concrete, 
the architects first considered flat roofs and 
cantilevered construction. This was rejected 
because “tension, even in this technical sense, 
was out of key and seemed too tight and 
highstrung for a building that is supposed 
to produce relaxation.” They chose pitched 
roofs over flat because of the ventilation 
advantages—and because they noticed that 
the people of Beth Mazmiel were already 
replacing the flat roofs of their housing with 
pitched roofs for the same reason. Roofs 
will be wood covered with local cement tiles; 
exterior walls will be local stone and brick | 
cavity. 


Plan provides for family care 


The plan puts the complete small-hospital 
diagnostic and treatment core to one side of 
the main entrance link, administrative and 
family-care (ambulatory patient) offices to 7 
the other side. Eventually a nursing unit of 7 
about 30 beds will adjoin the medical core; 
the core can be doubled by expansion across 
the corridor. The family-care units are ar- 
ranged for professional teams: two physi- 
cians, a social worker and a nurse to each 
team, a psychiatrist and an anthropologist 
serving three teams. The team system is @ 
device for bringing back the family doctor, 
in effect, while keeping some specialization. 
The mobile unit provides for home care by 
team members, as well as for the usual 
ambulance service. 

The professional offices open onto a bal- 
cony overlooking the social hall. Community 


continued on p. 182 
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BETH MAZMIEL COMMUNITY CARE CENTER 
OWNER: Hadassah Medical Organization 
ARCHITECTS: Joseph Neufeld and David Anatol Brutzkus 
LANDSCAPE ARCHITECT: Beatrice Zion 

CHIEF MEDICAL CONSULTANT: Dr. Kalman J. Mann, 
director general of Hadassah Medical Organization 
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FOURTH—meeting rooms 


THIRD—offices 





SECOND—bank 





BLACK AND GRAY PATTERN of granite veneer and asym- 
metrical division of windows disguise fact that remodeled 
building has three different ceiling heights. Vertical motif 
is refreshing change from New York City’s postwar 
emphasis on the horizontal. 


OFFICE OF MERIT 


FIVE-IN-ONE BUILDING 


Union puts its five different functions on five floors 


—including offices of merit on the third 


This five-story building for the Dining Room Employees Union is 
really five buildings in one, unified by a handsome facade and inex- 
pensive but effective interior design. 


>The basement is an auditorium for large meetings and parties. 
> The ground floor is a hiring hall (right). 


> The second floor is a “bank” where dues, insurance and pension busi- 
ness is transacted. 


> The third floor is office space for executives and business agents— 
and the main subject of this presentation (see p. 156). 


> The fourth floor can be divided by folding partitions into four con- 
ference rooms of various sizes. 

Each floor reflects the “‘open house” policy of the union and its presi- 
dent, David Siegal. Any office, any meeting is always open to any of 
the 13,000-odd members who might wish to participate in discussions 
or learn about the conduct of union affairs. This policy accounts for 
the building’s many open waiting spaces with direct access to offices. 

Because the building was erected around an existing steel frame, 
air-conditioning ducts had to be hung below the floor beams, reducing 
the ceiling height to 7’-4” in some places. To limit the inconvenience 
and unsightliness of these low areas, the architect, wherever possible, 
ran the ducts over rooms of small size, thus proportioning ceiling 
levels to room sizes and making the lower ceilings unnoticeable. 




















HIRING HALL on ground floor consists of labor chiefs’ offices and 
unemployed waiting room. Asphalt tile is gray; walls are 
painted gray; partitions are natural finish birch; trim is black. 
Benches of simple design are of birch plywood. 


STREET ENTRANCE features glass mosaic sign panel and ceiling, 
aluminum sash, black and white terrazzo floor and indirect 
fluorescent lighting trough over doors. 


OWNER: Dining Room Employees Union, Local 1 


ARCHITECT: Giorgio Cavaglieri 
MECHANICAL ENGINEER: Ginzburg & Smith 


CONTRACTOR: Herbert Construction Co. 


Pre eras 













Photos: Lionel Freedman 
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a OFFICE OF MERIT 





CONFERENCE ROOM on third floor is entered from waiting room 
and president’s office. Birch table top with white metal legs 
and black upholstered birch armchairs echo natural birch fin- 
ish of office partitions. 
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PRESIDENT’S OFFICE is modestly furnished with gray steel desk 
and chair, small birch armchair and sofa upholstered in black 
fabric. Because entire building is air conditioned, only small 
vertical section of window opens—to aid. washing. 


SPECIFICATIONS 


FIXTURES: Lighting fixtures—Gotham Lighting Co. Locks and 
latches—Schlage Lock Co. Air diffusers—Barber-Colman. Con- 
vectors—John J. Nesbitt, Inc. Folding partitions, oak—Rol- 
screen Co. Doors—US Plywood. Prefabricated partitions, 
birch-faced plywood—White Manufacturing Co. 


FINISHES: Wall paints—Benjamin Moore & Co. and E. I. du 
Pont de Nemours & Co. Acoustic ceiling, acousti-Celotex ran- 
dom hole pattern—Celotex Corp. Flooring, asphalt tile—Mastic 
Tile Corp.; terrazzo—V. Foscato, Inc. 


FURNISHINGS: Executive chairs—All-Steel Equipment Inc. Arm- 
chairs—Herman Miller Co. Other chairs—Brunswick-Balke- 
Collender Co. Desks—Invincible Metal Furniture Co. Confer- 
ence tables—Herman Miller Co. 


costs: Air conditioning, $68,000; elevators, $20,800; wiring, 
$16,000; office partitions, $20,800; lighting fixtures (installed), 
$21,600; folding partitions, $4,300; total, excluding fees, $355,- 
500, or about $15 per sq. ft. 
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THIRD-FLOOR HALL between rows of business agents’ offices is 
formed by prefabricated birch partitions. Partitions have 
glazed tops and doors to transmit daylight to windowless 
offices on left. Floors are gray; door trim is black. 


FOUR-IN-ONE MEETING ROOM on fourth floor is subdivided by 
folding partitions finished in natural oak (note tracks on 
ceiling). By unfolding different combinations of partitions, 
meeting rooms of various sizes may be created. Walls are gray; 
asphalt floor tile is gray and red. 
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LOBBY, glazed blandly behind protective post- 
and-beam bounded court, is only extroverted 
part of building. 








INDUSTRIAL LABORATORY 


Its character is as rugged as the mountains behind it 


Pr -etaaeti 


ROOF is flat and straight, but base level goes 


downhill. 


Right, photo from entrance end. 
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The National Bureau of Standards’ big new 
Laboratory in Boulder, Col. looks both tough 
and aloof—and so it is. Its raw strength 
comes from the bold, unpolished concrete 
facades it shows the world—porous form- 
scarred concrete like Le Corbusier’s Mar- 
seilles skyscraper (but of much better finish 
because the efficient US builders used oiled 
plywood panels for forms, not planks). The 
direct shapes of the building are strong, too, 
in the clear mountain air, and even the win- 
dows appear to have been cut reluctantly into 
the walls, something unusual in contempo- 





rary architecture. Some of the windows also 
wear concrete awnings against the sun like 
the vizor on a medieval helmet. Within the 
armor, in the building’s nervous system, is an 
electrical distribution network which is any- 
thing but medieval. To feed an undisclosed 
appetite for electricity, to provide power 
flexibility, and to ensure no mechanical inter- 
ruptions from power failure, the building is 
wired almost doubly. 

In operational fact the new lab is secret; 
do not look for many interior photographs in 
this report. The structure houses a broad 








‘ 


program of research in radio physies and 
associated geophysical phenomena of the up- 
per atmosphere and trophosphere. Even the 
architects do not know what the precise pur- 
pose of much of the space is, so the planning 
has been simple and general. The over-all 
plan actually is simple and neat—the giant 
has a mild, efficient personality. The main 
element of the plan is a long central building, 
stepping downhill under a constant, straight 
roof level. A pair of one-story wings join this 
stem at right angle in plan. For expansion 
the stem will simply grow and add wings. 


Photos (except air view): Erwin G. Lang 
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INDUSTRIAL LAB 


At any point in any of the laboratory spaces, 
the bus-duct distribution lines make a.c. and 
D.c. and high-frequency voltages available 
(as well as telephone, intercom and signal 
facilities). The distribution is a double one 
to assure continuity of electrical service; 
each segment of load is actually supplied via 
) two feeders and two transformers in par- 
; allel. Any fault in the functioning of one 
feeder, including the transformer, automa- 
tically drops the distressed equipment out 
of service leaving the remaining feeder to 
carry the entire load without interruption. 
Either line, of course, can also be dropped 
out of service for revision, servicing or ex- 
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SECRECY is well spoken by building in this 
view from street approach. 





























Feeding electricity to a hungry giant 


pansion, without interrupting the scientists 
at work on experiments. 

Control is exercised over all aspects of 
the distribution system from a central super- 
visory station in the engineer’s office, which 
maintains constant automatic watch over 
the transformers’ main breakers, feeders and 
other equipment. Both audible and visible 
signals indicate any trouble with the position 
of any of the network protectors, the main 
primary air circuit breakers or the primary 
feeder air circuit breakers. They also warn 
the engineers of any undue drop in battery 
voltages, or any hazardous rise in trans- 
former temperatures or pressures. 


PRETESTED CONCRETE EYEBROWS. High stand- 
ards of exactness were set by the Bureau of 
Standards for the permanent concrete awn- 
ings on the sun walls of this structure. To be 
sure the hot mountain sun would be under 
control, the architects built a helidon and 
tested a model of the building under the prop- 
er setting for Boulder’s latitude and longi- 
tude. Even this was not enough for Wash- 
ington, however; the bureau erected a full- 
scale model and tested it on the spot. Photo- 
graphs made by the bureau at various times 
of the day over a period of several days 
coincided with photos of the model on the 
helidon. 





ELECTRIC AND RADIO PROPAGATION 
RESEARCH LABORATORIES: Boulder, Col. 
GENERAL SERVICES ADMINISTRATION, 
NATIONAL BUREAU OF STANDARDS 
ARCHITECTS: Pereira & Luckman 
and J. E. Stanton 
ASSOCIATE: Robert W. Ditzen 
GENERAL CONTRACTOR: Olson Construction Co, 
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INDUSTRIAL INTERIOR. Factory-type construc- 
tion is innovation for Bureau of Standards’ 
laboratories. Trucks can drive in if neces- 
sary, and lighting is unobstructed by lab 
equipment. 


MASSIVENESS OF CONCRETE in structure and 
awnings finds contrast in sparkle of some 
walls (lower left in photo, below) inlaid with 
local stones which glint in mountain sunlight. 
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FAMOUS ORIGINAL by Howard Johnson’s own design department 
features orange roof of porcelain-enameled steel “shingles,” lantern- 
like cupola, small windows and other pseudocolonial trimmings. 
When busy, building is partially obscured from street by cars parked 
in front of it. This building seats 100, costs $100,000. 


HOWARD JOHNSON REDESIGNS 


Architect and restaurateur pool talents to improve the building without destroying the trademark 


and to make the kitchen bigger without adding space 


When Howard Johnson first came to Florida Architect 
Rufus Nims, he thought he had a limited local problem. 
Although his pseudocolonial restaurant design was doing 
well up North, it hid what was going on inside; Florida 
people were accustomed to spotting successful stores— 
and restaurants—by looking through glass fronts, seeing 
lights and people. Johnson had been compelled to put up 
signs on his Florida colonials saying ‘‘Open.”’ 

This was the problem given Nims—along with the 
warning that Johnson wanted no architects “messing 
around” in his kitchen. Had it not been engineered by 
the best restaurant man in the business? 

By the time Nims got through, Johnson had not only 
a good building for Florida, but a prototype useful nation- 
wide—and a new kitchen. 





>» People in any climate are drawn in by a glimpse of a 
bright, warm (or cool) interior, busy with people. 


> Identification of Johnson’s by its familiar orange roof 
and New. England cupola was retained, though more 
playfully than before. 


> Food preparation costs were cut about 15%. The archi- 
tect had gone into the kitchen after all, “through the 
front door.” 


> The new restaurant had a vastly improved traffic pat- 
tern, whether for cooks, bus boys, waitresses, counter 
people or customers—particularly at the crucial spots 
where employee and customer traffic interlaces. 


> The new plan was economically expandable. 


The story of Rufus Nims’s work for Howard Johnson 
in Florida is consequently the story of the new Howard 
Johnson you now see going up all over the US. The out- 
side story is shown on these two pages; the inside story 
of kitchen planning on the next two pages. 
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REDESIGNED RESTAURANT with large roof overhang 


has glass walls, 


no blinds, exposing inside color and activity of restaurant to public, 
obviously indicating that building is open for business. Parking 
is now limited to sides, Roof is still shingled in orange steel but 
cupola is now exhaust vent. Capacity, 160; cost, $130,000. 
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©Ezra Stoller 


NEWEST BUILDING in Johnson chain is this minimum 
unit. Open-front theory that view of “customers 
happily lapping up ice cream” would increase 
sales has paid off handsomely. Planting around 
dining room gives patrons feeling of privacy. Note 
addition of curb service. Gable roof is further 
step in design improvement program. Capacity, 
50; cost, $45,000. (Not shown, standard 77-seat 
restaurant which costs $65,000 but can be ex- 
panded to 108 for $10,000 more.) 


ULTIMATE DESIGN, proposed by Nims but not yet 
accepted by Johnson, makes more radica! changes 
in traditional appearance: gable:-is turned end- 
wise to the street, cupola is removed from roof 
and raised like a shield on a spear. Biggest asset: 
while restaurant can operate profitably with 50 
seats, it can be expanded to 100, 120 or 150 with- 
out additional kitchen equipment. Design permits 
optimal curb service. Costs: $50,000 for original 
50 seats; $20.000 for each additional 50. (All 
costs are approximate and exclude removable 
equipment, grading, paving and landscaping.) 
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HOWARD JOHNSON 


Redesigned Howard Johnson 
kitchen cuts operating costs 


and confusion 


ORIGINAL PLAN functioned to satisfaction of 
owner but contained some faults which were 
obvious from Architect Nims’s fresh point 
of view: 1) storage area and refrigerator 
were far from receiving door and not read- 
ily accessible to kitchen; 2) congestion of 
guest and waitress traffic was caused by 
close proximity of kitchen and restroom 
doors; 3) unnecessary presence of service 
buffet (silver, coffee, water, etc.) in kitchen 
increased waitress traffic in this already 
busy area and delayed service. (Architect 
Nims’s suggested improvements are shown 
individually below and are incorporated in 
the two redesigned plans, opposite.) 
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| OL A Ahh ff | COOK AND COOLER. Cooler relocated next 

| to cooking area and addition of pass-through 
saves many steps and reduces kitchen traffic 
in main aisle. 
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BUFFET. Fixture for minor service (silver, 
glasses, cups, napkins, ice water, etc.) moved 
from kitchen to dining room saves steps HITCHED 
/ CHESS for waitresses and reduces traffic through 
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Architect Nims comments on the contributions of his clients 


“Howard Johnson’s personal influence in the 
restaurant buildings which bear his name is 
considerable and is felt in many ways... . 
Do not, however, overlook the influence of 
Howard P, Cummings, president of Howard 
Johnson Inc. of Florida. It is through him 
that most of the physical progress in the 
restaurants has been made. His unfailing 
judgment, his balancing of quality and costs 
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are of considerable value to us and to the res- 
taurants themselves. It was under his direc- 
tion that the empirical development from a 
14-stool store to the present series ‘77’ res- 
taurant came about. It will be under his 
direction that the ‘ultimate’ building comes 
about. His judgment as to what works and 
how well it works will be essential to this 
office and to the buildings themselves.” 





ULTIMATE PLAN proposed by Nims combines 
all kitchen improvements he developed for 
various types of Howard Johnson restaurants. 
Expandable, without additional kitchen equip- 
ment, from 59 to 100, 120 or 150 seats, it 
would replace present 50-, 77- and 150-seat 
models. Core of kitchen is straight traffic 
aisle, replacing the zigzag aisle in the orig- 
inal plan (left). Straight, open core not only 
reduces steps but gives manager easier su- 
pervision of entire kitchen operation. This 
improvement alone is credited with reducing 
kitchen staff by one. (Manager’s desk was 
formerly in storage room without view of 
kitchen.) Other improvements are detailed 
below (left). Turning dairy bar around (to 
accommodate curb service) and doing away 
with mirrored ice-cream wall menu (a How- 
ard Johnson trademark) have not met with 
clients’ approval. 


PRESENT PLAN for 77-seat restaurant shows 
how far Howard Johnson has gone to date 
in kitchen redesign. Note that many im- 
provements (shown at left and above) are 
incorporated in this plan. In addition, pickup 
over grill is available to dining-room wait- 
resses as well as to dairy-bar attendants, 
thus reducing kitchen traffic. This building 
is expandable to 108 seats without addi- 
tional kitchen equipment, 
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(opp. p-): L. S. Williams 


In the last few years porcelain enamel steel has been developed 
from a gas-station wall finish into an all-purpose wall panel— 
a thin, lightweight, colorful new construction material which is changing 


the appearance, structure and economy of all kinds of buildings 
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PORCELAIN ENAMEL CURTAIN WALLS 


Since the early days of enameled pots and pans and hotdog stands the porce- 
lain enamel industry has boomed—in annual dollar volume from $130 million 
to $382 million between 1940 and 1953, and in enameling capacity, a 314-fold 
increase. But the biggest expansion has taken place in the building field where 
the dollar volume rose from $1 million in 1940 to $25 million in 1953. “In ten 
years,” claims one responsible steel company executive, “there will be more 
porcelain enamel in buildings than goes into all household appliances today.” 

This expansion started with facade applications, notably for filling stations, 
stores and old office buildings, but during the past two years it has also em- 
braced most of the mushrooming curtain wall market. A spot check of the 
major porcelain enamel fabricators and the Porcelain Enamel Institute reveals 
that in the last few years more than 80 major new buildings have been 
wrapped in brightly colored porcelainized metal walls prefabricated complete 
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1932 GAS STATION shows one of earli- 
est applications of porcelain enamel 





with insulating backup and supporting framework. 


Buildings of all types are elad in this 
increasingly popular building material. Ex- 
amples: the Ford office building in Detroit 
and the RCA offices in Camden, N.J.; the 
Statler hotels in Hartford and Dallas; ten 
United Mineworker hospitals in Kentucky 
and West Virginia; a school in Taunton, 
Mass. (see cover); and the industrial labs 
in GM’s Technical Center. 

_The reason behind this boom is a simple 
one: porcelain enameled curt ls are 
economical in many ways: 
> They are light—the 1%”-thick porcelain 
enamel spandrel wall of the Hartford 
Statler weighs only 5% psf compared to 
100 to 175 psf for a conventional equiv- 
alent, and this considerable reduction in 
dead load saved about $10,000 in structural 
framing. Further, the light panels are 
easier and cheaper to ship and erect, 
> They are thin—only 14%” to 3” compared 


to 

CORRUGATED ENAMEL PANELS at RCA 
Victor's new office buildings in 
Camden, N.J., are inetalied from 


inside with help of light scaffold 


to the usual 12” to 18” wall. Depending on 
whether the building is built out to the 
property line or not, this means either a 
greater floor area and thus a greater rental 
value for the same ground coverage, or a 
smaller ground coverage and thus a smaller 
and more economical building with the 
same useful floor area. 

» They provide good insulation—the efficient 
fibrous glass insulation of the Hartford 
Statler eliminated 100 tons of air-condition- 
ing load, while the smooth, reflective 
facings tend to reflect thermal radiation. 
In contrast, heavy conventional walls have 
a high heat-absorbing capacity and exert a 
drag on the building’s heating or cooling 
system. (Masonry’s slow rate of heat trans- 
fer is mainly due to the heat absorbed in 
evaporating the entrapped moisture.) 

> They are erected quickly—the large pre- 
fabricated panels permit rapid, dry con- 
stuction with comparatively few joints, thus 
reduce labor costs and earn a considerable 
return through earlier completion, On 
Ford's Central Staff building the 4-4" x 
0" insulated porcelain enameled panels 
are going up at the rate of 100 a day 

> They require less maintenance—the 
smooth, enameled surfaces are washed with 


to building construction, 


every rainfall and therefore require no 
expensive steam cleaning. 

The trend to porcelain enamel for build- 
ing exteriors is part of the widespread 
trend to thin, lightweight, metal-faced walls 
that began with the modification of obsolete 
building codes after World War II. The 
almost universal requirement for four-hour 
masonry walls was dropped and emphasis 
was shifted from specific materials to the 
degree of fire resistance required. Such 
performance-type specifications are now in- 
corporated in the three national building 
codes (Building Officials Conference of 
America Basic Building Code of 1952; 
Southern Standard Building Code of 1954; 
and Uniform Building Code of 1952), and 
by many municipal! building codes, includ- 
ing those of Boston, Chicago, Los Angeles 
and New York, 

For noncombustible construction in non- 
structural curtain walls these codes now 
specify two-hour fire resistance where the 
wall openings themselves require fire protec- 
tion (example: exterior walle close to adjoin- 
ing buildings). Only one-hour fire resistance 
is required where plain glass in unprotected 
wall openings of unlimited sige and number 
ie permitted 




























HOWARD JOHNSON 





Redesigned Howard Johnson 
kitchen cuts operating costs 


and confusion 


ORIGINAL PLAN functioned to satisfaction of 
owner but contained some faults which were 
obvious from Architect Nims’s fresh point 
of view: 1) storage area and refrigerator 
were far from receiving door and not read- 
ily accessible to kitchen; 2) congestion of 
guest and waitress traffic was caused by 
close proximity of kitchen and restroom 
doors; 3) unnecessary presence of service 
buffet (silver, coffee, water, etc.) in kitchen 
increased waitress traffic in this already 
busy area and delayed service, (Architect 
Nims’s suggested improvements are shown 
individually below and are incorporated in 
the two redesigned plans, opposite.) 
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DELIVERIES AND SUPERVISION. Storage and 
refrigerator are moved closer to entrance 
to save labor. Manager’s desk is relocated 
near rear entrance to simplify checking and 
reduce opportunities for petty thievery. 


m+ 
COOK AND COOLER. Cooler relocated next 
to cooking area and addition of pass-through 
saves many steps and reduces kitchen traffic 
in main aisle. 
<e 
BUFFET. Fixture for minor service (silver, 
glasses, cups, napkins, ice water, etc.) moved 
from kitchen to dining room saves steps 
for waitresses and reduces traffic through 
kitchen-dining room doors. 


i-> 
TRAFFIC SEPARATION. Guest entrance moved 
to opposite side of dining room from kitchen 
doors reduces interference between guest 
and waitress traffic, which results when 
traffic streams meet at right angles. 


os 


toilets re- 
away from 


TOILET LOCATION. Entrance to 
located to keep guest traffic 
kitchen-dining room doors. 


> 
““M"-SHAPED COUNTER. Compared with usual 
straight-line dairy counter, new M-shape re- 
quires less walking by attendants, reduces 
interference between two attendants. This 
design also seats twice as many customers 
in same area. 
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Architect Nims comments on the contributions of his clients 


“Howard Johnson’s personal influence in the 
restaurant buildings which bear his name is 
considerable and is felt in many ways. . 

Do not, however, overlook the influence of 
Howard P, Cummings, president of Howard 
Johnson Inc. of Florida. It is through him 
that most of the physical progress in the 
restaurants has been made. His unfailing 
judgment, his balancing of quality and costs 
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are of considerable value to us and to the res- 
taurants themselves. It was under his direc- 
tion that the empirical development from a 
14-stool store to the present series ‘77’ res- 
taurant came about. It will be under his 
direction that the ‘ultimate’ building comes 
about. His judgment as to what works and 
how well it works will be essential to this 
office and to the buildings themselves.” 


ULTIMATE PLAN proposed by Nims combines 
all kitchen improvements he developed for 
various types of Howard Johnson restaurants. 
Expandable, without additional kitchen equip- 
ment, from 50 to 100, 120 or 150 seats, it 
would replace present 50-, 77- and 150-seat 
models. Core of kitchen is straight traffic 
aisle, replacing the zigzag aisle in the orig- 
inal plan (left). Straight, open core not only 
reduces steps but gives manager easier su- 
pervision of entire kitchen operation. This 
improvement alone is credited with reducing 
kitchen staff by one. (Manager’s desk was 
formerly in storage room without view of 
kitchen.) Other improvements are detailed 
below (left). Turning dairy bar around (to 
accommodate curb service) and doing away 
with mirrored ice-cream wall menu (a How- 
ard Johnson trademark) have not met with 
clients’ approval. 


PRESENT PLAN for 77-seat restaurant shows 
how far Howard Johnson has gone to date 
in kitchen redesign. Note that many im- 
provements (shown at left and above) are 
incorporated in this plan. In addition, pickup 
over grill is available to dining-room wait- 
resses as well as to dairy-bar attendants, 
thus reducing kitchen traffic. This building 
is expandable to 108 seats without addi- 
tional kitchen equipment, 
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Buildings of all types are ‘clad in this 
increasingly popular building material. Ex- 
amples: the Ford office building in Detroit 
and the RCA offices in Camden, N.J.; the 
Statler hotels in Hartford and Dallas; ten 
United Mineworker hospitals in Kentucky 
and West Virginia; a school in Taunton, 
Mass. (see cover); and the industrial labs 
in GM’s Technical Center. 

_The reason behind this boom is a simple 
one: porcelain enameled curtain walls are 
economical in many ways: 
> They are light—the 1%”-thick porcelain 
enamel spandrel wall of the Hartford 
Statler weighs only 5% psf compared to 
100 to 175 psf for a conventional equiv- 
alent, and this considerable reduction in 
dead load saved about $10,000 in structural 
framing. Further, the light panels are 
easier and cheaper to ship and erect. 
> They are thin—only 14” to 3” compared 


— 


CORRUGATED ENAMEL PANELS at RCA 
Victor’s new office buildings in 
Camden, N.J., are installed from 
inside with help of light scaffold. 
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In the last few years porcelain enamel steel has been developed 


from a gas-station wall finish into an all-purpose wall panel— 


the appearance, structure and economy of all kinds of buildings 


Since the early days of enameled pots and pans and hotdog stands the porce- 
lain enamel industry has boomed—in annual dollar volume from $130 million 
to $382 million between 1940 and 1953, and in enameling capacity, a 314-fold 
increase. But the biggest expansion has taken place in the building field where 
the dollar volume rose from $1 million in 1940 to $25 million in 1953. “In ten 
years,” claims one responsible steel company executive, “there will be more 
porcelain enamel in buildings than goes into all household appliances today.” 

This expansion started with facade applications, notably for filling stations, 
stores and old office buildings, but during the past two years it has also em- 
braced most of the mushrooming curtain wall market. A spot check of the 
major porcelain enamel fabricators and the Porcelain Enamel Institute reveals 
that in the last few years more than 80 major new buildings have been 
wrapped in brightly colored porcelainized metal walls prefabricated complete 
with insulating backup and supporting framework. 


to the usual 12” to 18” wall. Depending on 
whether the building is built out to the 
property line or not, this means either a 
greater floor area and thus a greater rental 
value for the same ground coverage, or a 
smaller ground coverage and thus a smaller 
and more economical building with the 
same useful floor area. ; 

» They provide good insulation—the efficient 
fibrous glass insulation of the Hartford 
Statler eliminated 100 tons of air-condition- 
ing load, while the smooth, reflective 
facings tend to reflect thermal radiation. 
In contrast, heavy conventional walls have 
a high heat-absorbing capacity and exert a 
drag on the building’s heating or cooling 
system. (Masonry’s slow rate of heat trans- 
fer is mainly due to the heat absorbed in 
evaporating the entrapped moisture.) 

» They are erected quickly—the large pre- 
fabricated panels permit rapid, dry con- 
stuction with comparatively few joints, thus 
reduce labor costs and earn a considerable 
return through earlier completion. On 
Ford’s Central Staff building the 4’-3” x 
3’-9” insulated porcelain enameled panels 
are going up at the rate of 100 a day. 

> They require less maintenance—the 
smooth, enameled surfaces are washed with 


a thin, lightweight, colorful new construction material which is changing 


PORCELAIN ENAMEL CURTAIN WALLS 


1932 GAS STATION shows one of earli- 
est applications of porcelain enamel 
to building construction, 


every rainfall and therefore require no 
expensive steam cleaning. 

The trend to porcelain enamel for build- 
ing exteriors is part of the widespread 
trend to thin, lightweight, metal-faced walls 
that began with the modification of obsolete 
building codes after World War II. The 
almost universal requirement for four-hour 
masonry walls was dropped and emphasis 
was shifted from specific materials to the 
degree of fire resistance required. Such 
performance-type specifications are now in- 
corporated in the three national building 
codes (Building Officials Conference of 
America Basic Building Code of 1952; 
Southern Standard Building Code of 1954; 
and Uniform Building Code of 1952), and 
by many municipal building codes, includ- 
ing those of Boston, Chicago, Los Angeles 
and New York. 

For noncombustible construction in non- 
structural curtain walls these codes now 
specify two-hour fire resistance where the 
wall openings themselves require fire protec- 
tion (example: exterior walls close to adjoin- 
ing buildings). Only one-hour fire resistance 
is required where plain glass in unprotected 
wall openings of unlimited size and number 
is permitted. 
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The resistance of glass and the strength of steel or the light weight 


of aluminum are combined in the porcelain enameling furnace 


Porcelain enamel steel is a composite ma- 
terial made of glass fused to sheet metal. 
Glass in the form of tiny granules or 
flakes (called frit) is coated on the metal 
by dipping or spraying and then fuzed in 
a 1,500° furnace. The resultant finish is 
permanent, dimensionally stable, hard 
(highly resistant to abrasion), inorganic 
(impervious to all but the strongest acids 
and salts); it does not oxidize or support 
combustion; it reflects light and thermal 
radiations, can be permanently colored ex- 
cept for the metallic tints), can be finished 
with any texture ranging from full gloss to 
semimatte and adds strength and rigidity 
to the base metal. The enamel also has 
excellent resistance to radioactive contam- 
ination, and yet can be made radioactive 
for use in signs that will glow in the dark. 

Working characteristics of the composite 
material depend on the “fit” of the glass to 
the base metal. Due to differential expan- 
sion between glass and the low carbon steel 
used for enameling, the glass is in tension 
at the fusing temperature of around 1,500° 
F. but, after cooling, it is in compression. 

Thickness of the enamel coating on steel 
varies between 5 and 10 mil.; the thinner 
coatings have better resistance to mechan- 
ical shock. The steel itself is generally of 
26 to 14 ga., weighing from % to 3% psf. 
The choice depends on the size of the panel 
(today’s biggest panel is 4’ x 10’) and on 
the degree of warp that can be permitted. 
Normally, 16 or 18 ga. steel is used, but 
20 or 24 ga. steel is practicable where the 
panel is small and stiffened by corrugations 
or otherwise shaped to reduce noticeable 
warping. 

Steel wall panels are enameled on both 
sides to eliminate corrosion on the inner 
face and to reduce warp during cooling. 
Controlled cooling is sometimes used for the 
same purpose. All shaping, cutting or 
punching is done before firing the panel. 

A truly flat panel can only be achieved 
by laminating it to a stiffening backup— 
honeycomb paper, honeycomb aluminum, 
cement asbestos, pressed wood fiberboard, 
foamed glass or lightweight concrete are 
among those generally used. Bond between 
the panel and the stiffener is all-important. 
Some of the earliest honeycomb-paper 
cored panels insulated with perlite fill failed 
in bond due to excessive humidity, resulting 
in visible oil-canning on the face of the 
panel. The difficulty was overcome by the 
use of a more efficient adhesive. 


FIRING FURNACE at fabricating plant bakes 
porcelain enameled steel panels for about 
five minutes at around 1,500° F.; enameled 
aluminum is fired at 970° F. 


Undesirable oil-canning effects can be 
overcome by corrugating or embossing the 
steel before enameling. Examples: the 
panels of the RCA office building (p. 172) 
have %”-deep vertical corrugations; while 
the 4’ square panels of the First Security 
Bank building in Salt Lake City have 8” 


squares stamped 4%” deep into the sheets. 


ENAMELED ALUMINUM is the industry’s new- 
est product. New frits that fuse at little 
over 950° F. are used to porcelainize alum- 
inum (which itself melts at 935° to 1,215°), 
Porcelain enhances aluminum’s good fea- 
tures and offsets some of its disadvantages: 
» It adds color to the gray metal. 
» It increases the metal’s resistance against 
alkalis and thermal shock. 


» It increases the strength of the metal. A 
3-mil. enamel coating on 0.051” sheet alumi- 
num makes the metal only 6% thicker, less 
than 10% heavier, yet gives it more than 
60% greater flexural strength and resist- 
ance to surface denting. The enamel coat- 
ing need be only % mil. thick (a third of 
the thickness of enamel on steel) and only 
the outer face need be coated. For equal 
strength aluminum must be 1% times as 
thick as steel, but it weighs only half. 


» It capitalizes on aluminum’s workability 
and resistance to corrosion. An enameled 
aluminum sheet can be cold-rolled or 
pressed to even out distortions due to firing. 
When drilled or cut, the enamel does not 
spall away from the cut edge and there is 
little corrosion of the exposed metal. 
Porcelain enameled aluminum also has its 
disadvantages. It costs $2.50 per sq. ft. and 
up (depending on grade of the metal and the 
degree of fabrication required), compared 
with only $1.40 per sq. ft. for regular porce- 
lain enamel upon steel. And, electrolytic cor- 
rosion must be prevented by avoiding contact 
between dissimilar metals. (Unless enam- 
eled, points of contact must be coated with 
insulating spar varnish.) Similarly, direct 
contact between aluminum and alkaline con- 
crete must be prevented by a coat of bitumen. 
Blue enameled aluminum panels are be- 
ing used to save weight on an 11-story 
office building at Charleston, W. Va., and 
the aircraft carrier USS Saratoga has 
80,000 sq. ft. of enameled aluminum parti- 
tions to remove the fire hazard of paint. 
Enameled stainless steel, while not yet 
commercially available, may some day be a 
contender for the curtain wall market. It is 
already the subject of serious research. 




















INTEGRATED WALL FRAME being installed at 
Midway Airport, Chicago, is prefabricated 
complete with sash and insulated porcelain 
enamel panel, costs $3 per sq. ft. erected. 





PROTOTYPE CURTAIN WALL prepared in 
PEI research study includes insula- 
tion at mullions, shows cores of 
pressed fiberboard and honeycomb 
paper. Panels are 242” thick. 
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The search for a good curtain wall is directed toward one that is 
light, thin, weatherproof, easily framed and not too expensive 


Back in 1951 the leaders of the Porcelain 
Enamel Institute realized that a mere facing 
panel solved less than half the wall problem; 
they had still to develop a fully prefabricated 
curtain wall, one that includes high physical 
and esthetic qualities. In performance the 
wall had to be durable, watertight, fully in- 
sulating and easy to erect; in appearance it 
had to have color, texture, shadows and 
rhythmic pattern. 

To this end PEI members put up $50,000 
for the design of an efficient porcelain enamel 
curtain wall system and asked Architect 
Willian Lescaze to coordinate their research 
program. After personal examination and 
analysis of 18 different curtain wall systems, 
Lescaze listed certain requirements for the 
porcelain enamel wall—it should pass a two- 
hour fire test, be self-supporting, be prefabri- 
cated in large sizes, be warm in touch and 
appearance, with a permanent finish inside 
and out, be able to withstand a 30-psf wind 
load and be erected by one trade from within 
the building without the need for calking. 
With all this the wall should cost under $5 
per sq. ft. erected. 

The study resulted in the prototype solu- 
tion shown below and emphasized the main 
problems of curtain wall construction: 


» Insulation. The accompanying chart shows 
the materials currently favored for porcelain 
enamel wall panels. Some designers prefer 
the high insulating value of fibrous glass 
(which lacks rigidity and must be protected 
against condensation) ; others prefer one of 
the rigid materials which, when properly 
bonded, adds strength and flatness to the 
porcelain enamel face. 


» Condensation. There are two ways of over- 
coming the problem of condensation behind 
the outer face of the panel, where moisture 
might freeze and cause delamination of the 
face from the backup. The wall may be made 
completely watertight, generally by sealing 
with gaskets at all joints, or, conversely, it 
may be ventilated behind the face with weep 
holes to provide an exit for condensed water 
vapor. The object of the later device is to 


equalize pressure differences between the in- 
side and the outside of the wall. 

A material that is impervieus to moisture 
reduces the condensation problem and may 
double as a vapor barrier. If separate, the 
vapor barrier must be continuous over the 
warm side of the insulation. (Where con- 
siderable air conditioning is provided, a 
vapor barrier may be required on both sides 
or in the center of the insulation.) 
> Calking or gaskets. Where calking com- 
pounds are used the panels are designed to 
allow joints %” to 3/16” wide and at least 
1%" deep. But the trend is away from calk- 
ing toward gasket seals because of the rela- 
tively short life (three to four years) of most 
calking compounds. Of 80 calking compounds 
examined by Architect Lescaze only two ap- 
peared satisfactory and they were expensive. 
Many porcelain enamel panels today are 
sealed with extruded neoprene rubber or 
polyvinyl chloride weatherproofing strips 
(polyvinyl chloride gaskets are highly satis- 
factory, despite their comparatively low 
melting point, 350° F.). 

Gaskets are easier to install than calking 
and ensure a proper joint without meticulous 
supervision. With gasket seals 7 sq. ft. of 
panels can be placed per man-hour, as 
against 5 sq. ft. with calking. 
> Secondary framing. Porcelain enamel span- 
drel panels may be cantilevered from the 
floor slabs (useful for ribbon window build- 
ings), be placed between floor-to-floor mul- 
lions (useful for buildings with compara- 
tively few and small windows) or carried 
between horizontal girts laid between columns 
at the level of window sills and heads. 

Many of the supporting systems used today 
are expensive because of the intricate shapes 
and joints of the secondary framing mem- 
bers. There is promise, however, in the very 
recent trend toward unit frames prefabri- 
cated complete with spandrel panel, window 
sash and horizontal and vertical secondary 
framing. These may be positioned directly 
between connections on each floor slab, thus 
eliminating the need for separate mullions. 





COMPARISON OF INSULATING CORE MATERIALS (al! 1” thick) 
MATERIAL 
WEIGHT —— COMPRESSIVE MOISTURE cost 
PER SQ. FT. FACTOR STRENGTH RESISTANCE (PER BD. FT.) 
PU SO sins wwe teva sdevwasee be 0.5 ibs. 0.23 _ Fair 6Yo¢ 
POR EE Svc bree kevenccevsectees 0.9 0.38 100 psi Good 13 
PAPER HONEYCOMB ..............ccc0e 0.3 0.58 150 Fair 12 
PAPER HONEYCOMB with perlite fill.. 0.7 0.39 150 Fair 16 
ALUMINUM HONEYCOMB ............. 0.4 _ 370 Good 80 
PRESSED FIBERBOARD ............... 2.0 0.51 60 Poor 18 
CEMENTED WOOD CHIPS............. 2.6 0.43 250 Fair 23 
VERMICULITE CONCRETE ............ 4.1 1.30 225 Fair 6/2 
PERLITE CONCRETE ..........-cceceees 3.0 1.40 100 Fair 10 
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Photos; Lionel Freedman 
















































































NINE CURTAIN WALLS. When the Forum last reported on the modern. 
curtain wall (AF, March ’50), it could find only one example in porcelain 
enamel steel. Today, there are dozens of varieties—each representing the © 
fabricator’s own idea of the ideal curtain wall. Nine of these, selected for the | 
architectural merits of the buildings they curtain as well as the structural | 
quality of the panels themselves, are detailed on the following pages | 








GENERAL MOTORS TECHNICAL CENTER, DETROIT 


GM has used porcelain enameled panels since 
1951, when it put one of the first enameled 
curtain walls on its administration building 
(AF, Nov. ’51). The latest panels average 
3-6" x 4’-6” (maximum 4’ x 9’-6”) and are 
set in 3-9” wide extruded aluminum frames. 

The panels still consist of 16-ga. porce- 
lainized steel faces bonded to a 2” resin 
impregnated honeycomb paper core filled 
with perlite insulation, but with certain im- 
provements: 1) the steel skins are now 
bonded to the core with a stronger epoxy 
based resin; 2) opposing skins are locked 






































with four concealed metal clips and assembled 
so the flanges of the panels do not touch; 
and 3) the panels are sealed into place with 
neoprene rubber gaskets instead of calking. 
The gaskets are placed on the aluminum sec- 
tions, the enameled panel or glass is slid into 
position, then the joints are “zipped” tight 
by inserting a neoprene strip into the gasket. 

Panels are 2” thick, weigh 6% Ib. and 
have a “U”-valve of 0.18. Architects: Eero 
Saarinen & Asssociates and Smith, Hinch- 
man & Grylls. Fabricator: Wolverine 
Porcelain Enameling Co. 
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ys FRAM CORP. BUILDING, E. PROVIDENCE 


These walls are prefabricated in 3'-8” wide, 
11’-3” high wall sections complete with fixed 
and ventilating window sash (excluding 
glazing, which is put in later). The steel 
framing, bonderized and painted, is simply 
clamped in front of floor-to-floor mullions. 
Edges of adjacent panels are bolted between 
a cover plate and the mullion behind it. Blue 
and white porcelainized steel panels, pre- 
fabricated in sizes up to 3’-8" x 2’-6", are 
sealed into the wall frames on the ground 
before erection. The panels are insulated 
with a 1” fibrous glass core between two 
16-ga. steel skins. The outer face is enam- 
eled, the inner one, painted. Edges of the 
panels are sealed with vinyl plastic gaskets. 

Panels are 1%” thick, weigh 8 psf, have a 
“U”-value of 0.197 and cost about $3.25 per 
sq. ft. erected, excluding glazing. Architect: 
The Architects Collaborative. Fabricators: 
Truscon Steel Division of Republic Steel 
Corp. (frame), Bettinger Corp. (panels). 
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CLEMSON COLLEGE BARRACKS, CLEMSON, 5.C. 


The 26,000 sq. ft. of green porcelain enameled 
curtain wall on the five-story lift-slab dormi- 
tory buildings nearing completion at Clem- 
son College is almost entirely prefabricated, 
forming one of the simplest wall construc- 
tions yet built. The 4'x8’-2” steel wall 
frames, bonderized and painted, with 2’ high 
insulated enameled panels already in place, 
are simply clamped between pairs of 1%” 
x 4” vertical steel plates positioned 4’ o.c. 
At the top these verticals are welded to a 
channel set in the underside of the floor slab 
above, and fastened to a stud driven into the 
slab below. The wall frames are sealed with 
calking at top and bottom. Enameled panels 
are insulated with a 1” fibrous glass core 
bonded between two 16-ga. steel skins, the 
edges of which are sealed with polyvinyl 
chloride gaskets. The outer face is enam- 
eled while the inner face is painted; the panel 
is vented with weep holes at the bottom. 
Panels are 1%” thick, weigh 8 psf, have 
a “U”-value of 0.197 and cost about $2.75 
per sq. ft. erected but not glazed. Archi- 
tects: Lyles, Bissett, Carlisle & Wolff. 
Fabricators: Truscon Steel Division of Re- 
public Steel Corp. (framing) and Davidson 
Enamel] Products, Inc. (panels) . 
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4. 


MILE HIGH CENTER, DENVER 


Denver permits a panel to replace glass if it 
has a fire resistance equal to wire glass (% 
hour). Mile High Center takes advantage 
of this to express the air-conditioning layout 
on the facade of the building. It uses \”- 
thick dark aluminum to cover spandrel beams 
and columns and light buff porcelain enamel 
curtain-wall panels to cover window air-con- 
ditioning units and vertical air risers. The 
12”-high vision strips below each window 
unit are double-glazed; the 6’ high fixed 
windows above are single-glazed. 

Set in prefabricated story-high aluminum 
frames, the 2’x 8’ porcelain panels consist 
of 18-ga. steel skin bonded to %” cement as- 
bestos board, backed with 20-ga. galvanized 
steel as a stiffener, %” of fibrous insulation 
and %” cement asbestos board interior fac- 
ing. The panel is 1%” thick, weighs 6 psf 
and has a “U”-value of 0.20. Architect: 
I. M. Pei. Fabricator: Texlite, Inc. 
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RCA VICTOR OFFICES, CAMDEN 


Corrugated enameled steel forms the ex- 
terior faces on 30,000 sq. ft. of curtain wall 
panels at RCA Victor’s new lift-slab built 
office buildings. Set in 7’-10” x 3’-3” panels, 
the %%”-deep corrugations eliminate oil-can- 
ning and, from a distance, appear perfectly 
flat. Behind the 18-ga. facing is a %” vent- 
ing space (kept open by vinyl spacers) and 
2” rigid, moisture-resistant foamed glass in- 
sulation bonded to a 16-ga. enameled steel 
interior skin. A 4” horizontal space beneath 
each face allows condensation to drain off. 
Set with calking in a stainless-steel sup- 
porting frame, the panels are 2%4” thick, 
weigh 6% psf, have a “U”-value of 0.15 and 
cost about $3 per sq. ft. before erection. 
Architect: Vincent G. Kling. Fabricator: 
Ingram-Richardson Manufacturing Co. 

















MacGreggor & Co. 





6. 


FORD CENTRAL STAFF BUILDING, DEARBORN 


One of the most durable curtain walls ever 
built is being erected at Ford’s new 12-story 
offices. The 16-ga. blue-green enameled steel 
face of these 44%%’x 3%’ panels is bonded to 
14” aluminum honeycomb for absolute flat- 
ness, backed by 24-ga. galvanized steel, 2” 
foamed glass insulation and an 18-ga. galv- 
anized steel interior skin, all laminated to- 
gether to form a composite wall panel. 
Metal-to-metal contact at the edges of panels 
is avoided by butyl rubber gaskets. 

Set in aluminum window frames with neo- 
prene rubber gaskets, the panels are 25s” 
thick, weigh 744 psf, have a “U”-value of 0.15 
and cost about $4.25 before erection. Archi- 
tects: Skidmore, Owings & Merrill. Fabrica- 
tor: Ingram-Richardson Manufacturing Co. 
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VINYL SELP- 


ADHER. GASKET 


COUNTY COURT HOUSE, LAKE CITY, MICH. 


The gray-green wall panels shown in the 
photo contain 2” rigid fibrous glass boards 
held by copper-coated nails and spring clips 
to a 16-ga. enameled steel face and are 
erected with vinyl gaskets and calking. No 
back face is used since the insulation is en- 
closed by room convectors. The wall weighs 
3 psf, claims a “U”-value of 0.12 and costs 
$3.50 per sq. ft., erected. 

A later, more rigid panel shown in the 
section at left contains 1” insulating con- 
crete laminated to the enameled steel face, 
backed with aluminum foil, 1” fibrous glass 
and a galvanized steel inner face. This con- 
struction weighs 9 psf and has “U”-value of 
0.16. Architect: Gordon Cornwall. Fabri- 
cator: Erie Enameling Co. 
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8. HOTEL STATLER, HARTFORD 


This curtain wall construction is composed 
of porcelain enamel panels up to 2'2’ x 7 in 
size and a 4’-3” x 7’ window opening set in 
aluminum sash secondary framing. Panels 
are clipped to the aluminum frame and sealed 
with calking compound. Windows are locked 
but are hinged at the top for easy cleaning 
from inside the building. A 14”-high venting 
light is immediately above the window sill. 
Columns and spandrel beams are faced with 
striated aluminum covers. 
Designed to resist a two-hour fire test 
, (though originally forming part of an all- 
glass window wall that did not require such 
rigid specifications) , the 18-ga. porcelainized 
steel is backed by a sandwich of 1” glass- 
fiber insulation between two %” stiffening 
boards of cement asbestos with a continuous 
aluminum foil vapor barrier behind the in- 
suiating fiber. Each panel has three venting 
holes at the top to relieve vapor pressure, 
the vents being formed by 3/16”-diameter 
“shoelace” strings projecting through the 
mastic. They prevent excessive vapor pres- 
sure build-up (estimated to rise as high as 
200 psi in summer sun) that might delam- 
inate the enameled face from the panel. 
Panels are 154” thick, weigh 5% psf, have 
a guaranteed flatness of + %”, a “U”-value 
of 0.20, and cost $5.10 erected. Architect: 
William B. Tabler. Fabricator: Seaporcel 
Metals, Inc. 





































































CHICAGO COLLEGE OF OPTOMETRY, CHICAGO 





This is probably the first porcelain enamel 
curtain wall to be entirely prefabricated (ex- 
cept for the glazing), complete with integral 
mullions, insulated panels, ventilating and 
fixed sash. Each 4’ x 11’ welded stee] frame, 
weighing 160 lIb., is bolted to continuous steel 
strips set in the concrete slabs at top and 
bottom. The top strip is a 5’-wide, 2”-deep 
channel; at the bottom the front edge of the 
base of the frame fits over a steel clip and is 
bolted to the slab at the rear. Adjacent 
frames are joined by ingenious hook bolts 
that tighten front and rear cover strips over 
the vertical framing members, which thus 
double as mullions for the wall. 

The 1'-10” x 3’-9” brick-red enameled panels 
are insulated with 3” fibrous glass between 
two 18-ga. steel faces. They are 314” thick, 
weigh 6 psf, have a “U”-value of 0.15 and 
cost about $4 per sq. ft. erected. Architects: 
Alexander H. and Warren E. Spitz. Fabri- 
cator: Knapp Brothers Manufacturing Co. 



























Don Morgan 
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LET'S HAVE ARCHITECTURAL CRITICISM 


It is high time that free archi- 
tectural criticism spread a little. 


Criticism of buildings, as a 
regular feature like the criti- 
cism of books, plays, concerts, 
movies, records, telecasts, art 
shows, would double the joy of 
the public in its buildings and 
would give architects something 
they sorely miss—a sense of 
audience, Currently the only 
building reviews that appear 
with any regularity are those of 
Lewis Mumford in The New 
Yorker. So great is this critic’s 
ability and so exclusive his mo- 
nopoly won by courage, that 
many an educated person thinks 
he has explored the full world 
of modern architecture in explor- 
ing Mr. Mumford. 


The reason there is not more 
criticism is not lack of interest; 
on the contrary, interest is les- 
sened for lack of more criti- 
cism, In the lustier nineties, Crit- 
ic Montgomery Schuyler wrote 
freely and well for an audience 
broader than the profession, and 
one of the architectural maga- 
zines gaily published a monthly 
page entitled “architectural aber- 
rations.” The result: more peo- 
ple had fun with architecture 
because more understood it. 


No need to explain here just 
how criticism in the US died, but 
let’s do away with the chief alibi 
for timidity now. The notion has 
spread that building owners, un- 
like book publishers, art dealers 
or theatrical producers, are im- 
mune against comment not fa- 
vorable. Said an offended owner 
to Forum’s editor, after criti- 
cism had been published of the 
way some new kinds of office 
building were destroying pleas- 
ant street views: “We are honest 
builders tending our private 
business. We are out for a legit- 
imate profit and our tenants like 
us—ask them. We are not out to 
create art. Your adverse com- 
ments belittle us and interfere 
with our rights.” 


Such a viewpoint ignores that 
building, so intended or not, is an 
act that takes place in public. It 
is not a wholly private affair. The 
public is the builder’s and archi- 


tect’s captive audience. Escape is 
possible from a bad play by simp- 
ly walking out or choosing not to 
walk in; but an ugly structure 
across the street from one’s home 
or office is a sight virtually un- 
avoidable. 

In legal terms, the US Supreme 
Court has decided in an impor- 
tant recent redevelopment case 
(AF, Dec. ’54, p. 41) that “the 
concept of the public welfare is 
broad and inclusive, The values 
it represents are spiritual as well 
as physical, esthetic as well as 
monetary. It is within the power 
of the legislature to determine 
that the community should be 
beautiful as well as healthy, spa- 
cious as well as clean, well-bal- 
anced as well as carefully con- 
trolled.” No statement could more 
forcefully imbue architecture, of 
all arts, with public interest, or 
give stronger sanction to archi- 
tectural criticism, free and open, 
vigorous and detailed, as an in- 
strument of public policy. 

The deeper reason for open 
criticism is, however, more posi- 
tive than the mere disapproval 
of aberrations. In order even to 
appreciate what is good, we must 
be able also to discern what is 
not so good or misconceived alto- 
gether. A _ self-imposed caution 
has led US architectural editors 
to avoid the painfulness of dis- 
praise: simply omitting bad 
buildings, ignoring poor features 
of good ones; damning by faint 
praise, or else standing aside 
and “letting the reader judge.” 
There is a tendency to let en- 
thusiasm for architecture in gen- 
eral express itself in specific 
cases: but, alas, enthusiasm 
itself is discounted by skeptical 
readers if they find nothing else, 
and injustice is thereby done to 
precisely the best buildings, the 
best clients, the best architects, 
best builders, and best engineers. 

Once a more explicit course 
has been decided on, there are 
many kinds of criticism, many 
aspects of it. No resounding 
articles or manifestoes can re- 
place day-by-day analysis of 
specific jobs in furthering the 
cause of architecture and of the 
architect seeking the best. 


RUSSIA’S ARCHITECTURAL TURNABOUT 


Architectural news is also com- 
ing out of Russia these days. 
TIME reported some weeks ago 
(Jan. 10, ’55) how the heads of 
the Academy had been put on 
the griddle. Ever since 1934, a 
Roman traditionalism had been 
decreed from the top (neoclas- 
sicism had long been strong in 
western Russia) and its pomp 
prettied up for the masses. Mod- 
ernism was forbidden. Western 
architecture was excoriated for 
being “arid” and “mechanical,” 
and aggressive criticism of it 
was exported beyond the USSR 
to countries such as Japan. Mos- 
cow’s own crowning glory was a 
series of new towers. which 
FORUM compared a year ago with 
our ornate Woolworth building, 
and might better yet have de- 
scribed as assemblies of Wrigley 
buildings (AF, March ’54). Yet 
even Moscow had to discover 
eventually that any architecture 
must live in its own times, and a 
world power cannot be simulta- 


neously efficient and_ wilfully 
archaic. The graybeards were 
asked embarrassing questions 


about unit costs and production 

schedules, and being unable to 

answer, were pushed aside. 
Now it seems that the younger 


Russians have been secretly 
learning from their Western 
enemy. Under new command, 


modern prefabrication is being 
pushed full force, not only for 
houses but for apartments, of- 
fices, factories—buildings in gen- 
eral (see News). Though tech- 
niques may be primitive com- 
pared to ours, they are adapted 
to Russian resources, and Rus- 
sian production will step up. 
Architecturally, it is clear only 
that the swing will be full circle 





A Pre-1934 





away from exuberant traditional 
decoration. Since Russia does 
nothing by halves, it is likely 
that standardized uniformity will 
be pursued with a vengeance, 
just as functionalism was pre- 
1934, when the Russian variety 
was of all varieties the most 
starkly utilitarian. 


The Russians, following in the 
tracks of that West which they 
affect to despise, must now hitch 
back through that early phase of 
standardization which US archi- 
tects have since outgrown, a 
standardization we now seek to 
enhance, individualize. Whatever 
the politics of a country may be, 
there seem to be certain neces- 
sary steps in the process of in- 
dustrialization. 


Meanwhile there is one Rus- 
sian propaganda boast to which 
the US building industry should 
pay serious attention. They say 
that their collective processes 
enable them to compose their 
cities as a whole into a more 
agreeable and beautiful “city pic- 
ture.” This may be true, though 
the methods are questionable. We 
may like our own growth to 
be more spontaneous, less regi- 
mented. Yet the time has come 
when our cities must deal with 
large land parcels, not only with 
individual buildings; so the chal- 
lenge is doubly before us to 
achieve order and beauty at 
larger scale, the scale that was 
sought in our own historic “city 
beautiful” movement. And we 
must do this by our own coopera- 
tive methods. 


Douglas Haskete 
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' Monsanto Penta Protects 
- Wood, Insures Permanence 


SPRINGFIELD TOWNSHIP HIGH SCHOOL 

Springfield, Delaware County, Penn. 

ARCHITECT: Harry G. Stewart, 
Philadelphia, Penn. 

CONTRACTOR: Turner Construction 
Company 
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WOOD SUBFLOORING FOR THE GYMNASIUM 
in this new school was pressure-treated with Penta, 
before installation. Result: a clean wood floor 
protected against decay and insect attack. These 
natural enemies of wood are at work in every 
region of the U.S.! Penta protects wood best be- 
cause it hits deep, repels insects and resists decay, 
stays locked in wood for years. Penta treatment 
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multiplies the service life of exposed wood up to 4 
times! That means longer building life, lower main- 
tenance cost, greater client satisfaction with the 
buildings you design and build. For informative, 
FREE booklet on Penta and a list of 75 Penta pres- 
sure-treating plants in the U.S., mail coupon below. 


CLEAN, ODORLESS, EASY TO HANDLE. Penta pressure- 
treated wood is clean, can’t “burn” hands or stain 
clothing because Penta won’t bleed or leach out of 
wood. Ideal for indoor application, Penta-treated wood 
can also be painted, if specified. 
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covered that versatile Penta can solve Oe ee ee ee eee ee eee 
countless construction problems. For a 
instance: when wood screeds are pres- ! , 
sure-treated with Penta, they are pro- 
tected from decay caused by absorption 
of moisture from on or below grade 
concrete. Result: Penta-protected 
. screeds provide extra-long life for the 
gymnasium floor diagrammed above. 


Organic Chemicals Division 

MONSANTO CHEMICAL COMPANY 
Box 478-K, St. Louis 1, Missouri 

Please send [] FREE Booklet on PENTA 


['] List of 75 Penta pressure- 
treating plants 
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and leading architects and engineers in con- 
stantly increasing numbers are including 
required densities in their specifications. 


READILY ACHIEVED WITH 


JACKSON 


VIBRATORY 
COMPACTORS 


The manually guided, self-propellng JACKSON VIBRATORY COMPACTOR 
is widely and very successfully used for consolidating granular soils, such as gravel, 
sand or crushed rock in concrete floor sub-bases, under footings, close to abutments, in 
trenches, bridge approaches and many other applications. Meets or exceeds specified 


densities as determined by Proctor and other methods ... at the rate of 1800 to 
2000 sq. ft. per hour using a single JACKSON COMPACTOR, and where twin units are 
employed (operated by one man) production is practically doubled. In very large 
projects, including the consolidation of granular soil sub-bases for parking lots, ramps, 
drives, large fills, and macadam highway construction,the JACKSON MULTIPLE 
VIBRATORY COMPACTOR, tractor-mounted and having a working width 

of 13’, 3”, has been proved by far the most advantageous means 

of achieving desired densities. 








JACKSON VIBRATORY COMPACTORS 


are available to contractors on either a purchase or rental basis from 
equipment dealers throughout the nation. Specify their use on your next 
project. It's good assurance that your requirements will be met quickly 
and thoroughly. Fully descriptive literature gladly sent on request. 


JACKSON VIBRATORS, INC. 


LUDINGTON, MICHIGAN 
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HOSPITAL 
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facilities on the lower level, indoors and out, 
will be used mainly by children, young 
people and rehabilitation patients during the 
day, by adults in the evening. The kitchen 
doubles as a nutrition demonstration room, 
Note that showers, under the main entrance 
link, are accessible from outdoors. When 
the nursing unit is added, indoor and out- 
door community facilities will also be used 
by convalescents. 

Although the center will be only half a 
mile from Hebrew University’s 465-bed 
teaching hospital, the planners determined 
on a future nursing wing for all ordinary 
local hospital cases—especially maternity 
and pediatrics. This will keep all such cases 
under the care of their personal physicians, 
house them close to their families, take 
local convalescents out of expensive teaching- 
hospital beds and make the transition be- 
tween hospital and community easier for 
veterans or other patients who have had 
prolonged care away from home. 


Beth Mazmiel’s other roles: 


Medical teaching unit: how do medical 
students in a big teaching hospital learn to 
deal with the commen cold, measles, bunions? 

Answer: teaching hospitals must usually 
keep on tap a small reservoir of ailments 
that ordinarily never get near a hospital— 
an artificiality that has begun to seem 
absurd in both economic and human terms. 

How do medical students learn about 
community practice? How do they learn 
about health problems rooted in the com- 
munity itself? 

Answer: they seldom do—an educational 
omission that has begun to disturb may 
medical schools. 

Like New Jersey’s Hunterdon (affiliated 
with NYU-Bellevue), Beth Mazmiel and its 
staff will help fill these teaching gaps. It is 
affiliated with Hebrew University Medical 
School, whose new $12 million medical 
center is soon to go up outside Jerusalem. 
Rotating groups of about 15 students will 
work and study in the center and will also 
accompany staff members on home care and 
public health visits. 

Note the lack of special student facilities. 
The student’s place is “at the elbows” of 
the center staff. Community life, not dormi- 
tory or classroom life, is to be his preoc- 
cupation. 


Town planning device: Beth Mazmiel is an 
urban workers’ suburb of Jerusalem. It is 
also a mushroom development, made up 
mostly of recent immigrants from the 
Balkans and Africa, resettled as fast as 
housing could go up. Ultimate population 
will be about 10,000. 

Like mushroom developments on the out- 
skirts of US cities (and like many an older 
dormitory town, too, for that matter), Beth 
Mazmiel has lacked community focus. 

Obviously this center, set in a park near 
the center of town and combining as it does 


continued on p. 186 
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is filtered through Frosted Aklo® Glass 
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abundance of daylight... 





to reduce glare and sun heat 


Wm. Henley Deitrick, architect; Matthew Nowicki, consultant; Severud-Elstad-Krueger, consulting engineer. 


This is one of America’s outstanding buildings . . . the 
prize-winning North Carolina State Fair Arena. In it, the 
architects and engineers employed two design features that 
produce eye-comfort daylighting: 

1. A large expanse of glass that eliminates the glaring 
effect of contrasting opaque walls and “‘hole-in- 
wall’? windows. 

2. A filter of blue-green Frosted Aklo Glass. 

Frosted Aklo Glass softens and diffuses direct sunlight, 
sky brightness and dazzling reflections. It cuts down sun 
heat. Used in 44” thickness, it shuts out as much as 44% 
of the sun’s radiant energy. And it’s a restful color... a 


*“cool’’ color. 
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Aklo 1s widely used in factories, offices and many other 
buildings. Better selling, greater comfort for occupants. . . 
better workmanship . . . better employe relations are all 
worth-while benefits. 


PHONE FOR THIS TEST. 
A call will bring a radi- 
ometer demonstration kit to 
your desk. It shows you how 
Aklo Glass reduces glare and 
, sun heat. Call your L-O-F 
Glass Distributor or Dealer listed under “Glass” in the yellow 
pages of your phone book. Or write to Libbey-Owens ‘Ford 
Glass Company, 608 Madison Avenue, Toledo 3, Ohio. 







FILTERS 
DAYLIGHT 


AKLO GLASS 


made by Blue Ridge Glass 


sold by Libbey-Owe lass Distributors 
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now to omit TALL, UNSIGHTLY, 
UNNECESSARY CHIMNEYS 








Architects find that ‘blending’ a 
tall chimney into a low, modern, 
functional school design is an 
unworthy compromise. Actually 
such compromise is unnecessary, 
for there is no need today for an 
unsightly chimney. Wing Motor- 
ized Draft Inducers provide posi- 
tive, uniform adequate draft for 
boilers or furnaces . . . completely 
independent of weather condi- 
tions. In addition, they save money 


through higher fuel burning effi- 











Factories: Linden, N.J. and Montreal, Can 





DRAFT INDUCERS 


PROVIDE POSITIVE, UNIFORM, ADEQUATE DRAFT AT ALL TIMES 


ciencies. Easily installed in the 
flue or breeching, Wing Draft 
Inducers require only enough 
chimney to vent the exhaust gases. 
Write for bulletin and special in- 


formation on school applications. 


In confirmation of the above, there are over 
500 Wing Draft Inducer installations in 
schools alone, in all parts of the country, 
with hundreds more being specified by archi 
tects and engineers as the great school building 


program continues. 


L.J. Wing Mf.Co. 


157 Vreeland Mills Road 
Linden, New Jersey 
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the doctor, public library, swimming pool, 
and other community facilities, makes ap 
admirable physical focus. 


But—and this is the reason for the frus- 
tration of most town planners—working out 
physical solutions is the easiest part of 
planning. The really tough job is to get an 
effective cross-section of townspeople think- 
ing in terms of town problems, caring about 
planning and supporting it. Without this, 
even a miraculously shoved-through physica] 
plan may turn out a hothouse, unstable, mis- 
understood and misused thing. 


One of Architect Joseph Neufeld’s pet 
theories is that an integrated health center, 
touching as many easily understood interests 
as it does, will involve a broad cross-section 
of townspeople in the idea of planning if 
anything will, and give them a start at 
practicing it. He and his clients were 
counting on this effect. 


The first organized response of the people 
of Beth Mazmiel to the proposed center was 
a request, put dramatically: “What is the 
use of trying to keep us well, if we break 
our necks in the dark? What we need most 
is electricity!” 

Instead of bridling at this “ingratitude,” 
the women of the sponsoring Hadassah 
organization were wise enough to see 1) 
that the townspeople were right, they did 
need electricity more than a center; and 2) 
that the center had already started on the 
job: it had gathered people together and 
stirred up a sense of town problems and 
town purpose. Since then, the Hadassah 
medical organization has installed a pilot 
operation in an existing house, pending 
completion of the new building. Just as was 
hoped, a cross-section of community repre- 
sentatives is gradually becoming responsibly 
involved with operating and planning policy. 

To appreciate this achievement, visualize 
the same thing happening in a demoralized 
and run-down US mining town, or a big 
city slum where people have developed 4 
hopeless and calloused feeling about their 
environment. Beth Mazmiel is neither 4 
mining town nor slum, but it has no visual 
amenities, and years of oppression followed 
by life in refugee camps had given its popu- 
lation much the same psychological attitude 
toward environment. 


Research unit: a center like this, serving 
entire families continuously over the years, 
offers a wonderful opportunity for com- 
piling and correlating social statistics. In 
the US, medical people and social scientists 
are avid for such family or community 
material; as a result, in the few places 
where records with either a community 
sweep or family continuity can be made, 
statistical work is often supported by foun- 
dations. Beth Mazmiel, with its unusually 
complete preventive, curative and rehabilita- 
tion program, is an even choicer research 
pie. Under its biostatistical program, the 
staff will poke into all aspects of living con- 
ditions in the town and will gather and 
correlate data on good health too—@ 
curiously unstudied subject. 
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Architect’s Office proves 
the “MONEY” values... 


‘*Engineering data shows heat loss is reduced approximately 
g g 
18% by the use of Thermopane*, thereby reducing the size 


of the heating system required and also gas bills.” 


the “HUMAN” values... 
of Thermopane 
insulating glass 


*‘Abundant north light, a draft-free warm area near the north wall 





and a quiet building on a relatively busy thoroughfare are conditions ! 
the firm desired and met with the design used. We find the building 


almost completely free of outside noise of any sort, including wind.” 





f 
These are the comments of Sanzenbacher, Morris & Taylor, / 
Toledo architects and engineers, after more than a year in i 
their new offices. j 
Ul 


Measure Thermopane’s value for its dollars-and-cents sav- 
ings. Assess its intangibles . . . the better working conditions, 
the good will of employes. Then figure your next job both 
ways—with single glass and with 7hermopane standard sizes. 
Thermopane is an investment that pays off during the life 





INSULATING GLASS 


ry LIBBEY-OWENS-FORD GLASS COMPANY 
of the building. *® 608 Madison Ave., Toledo 3, Ohio 
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but our profession should and will die un- 
less we produce that which satisfies man’s 
highest aspirations.” 

Aside from feasibility and desire, what 
may especially concern us at this time is the 
fundamental need for a spiritual and artis- 
tic revival due to conditions arising entirely 
outside the field of architecture. That we 
have reached a crisis in human affairs can 
no longer be questioned. The evolution of 
science in all fields and of our controls over 
the material world has been so swift as to 


seem a revolution. There has been no corres- 
ponding and compensating evolution in the 
psychological world, in understanding of the 
deeper needs of society; in human relations, 
personality traits and spiritual aptitudes; in 
ethics and in esthetics. The discrepancy cre- 
ates a disturbing and dangerous situation. 

Example: the H bomb. Here, man has 
gained new, vast controls over the very atoms 
of matter. Since he has gained no vast new 
controls over himself, he now faces the prac- 
tical possibility of his annihilation. 
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CONSTRUCTION BY 


ue ADHESION 





We don’t like 


to blow our own horn but let’s face it. 


Who is better qualified? For twenty years 


MIRACLE has been the acknowledged 


pacemaker in formulation, development, and 


production of a family of adhesives 


for setting clay tile. 


Do you know that MIRACLE extends a full 


guarantee on all registered jobs installed 


in accordance with their specifications! 





Send today for 
this authoritative brochure. 





MIRACLE ADHESIVES CORPORATION 


214 EAST 53 ST., NEW YORK 22, N. Y. 














To anyone who is aware of the power of 
modern weapons and who studies the present 
drift between nations, there must come, 
sooner or later, the realization that now is 
the time to revive devout service to a con- 
structive, evolutionary and creative principle, 
to serve God as creator, not as destroyer. It 
is a time for great affirmative gestures. God 
knows in how many ways the service can 
be performed and the affirmations made; 
but we may note that nowhere does man’s 
constructive bent show more simply, more 
clearly and more often than in his buildings. 
The architectural masterpieces of the ages 
are the affirmation that is absolutely silent 
and absolutely convincing. Fine buildings de- 
signed today still constitute a language that 
people in all parts of the world can under- 
stand. Sincere works of art are the best of 
propaganda because they are wordless and 
because they are true. For all who practice 
architecture, who are training for practice, 
or who are guiding those in training, a re- 
alization of the world situation might be the 
impetus for a renaissance as great, in its 
way, as the Renaissance of five centuries ago. 


WHAT CHARACTERISTICS? 


What would be the likely characteristics and 
particular objectives of an artistic revival at 
this time? One thing on which we can doubt- 
less agree is a revival of close collaboration 
between architects and allied artists. Anyone 
familiar with submissions made to the Art 
Commission of New York City must know 
how often architects themselves have pressed 
for more commissions for painters and sculp- 
tors, often to be disappointed by official 
apathy or small budgets. But here we are 
speaking of even closer collaborations; the 
architect, for example, who gains from paint- 
ers a livelier sense of composition and color 
in his own architectural efforts; from sculp- 
tors, a greater aptitude for handling three- 
dimensional form and_ three-dimensional 
space; from landscape architects, a sense of 
what may be called the building’s four-di- 
mensional environment, since time is the 
added element on which the landscape archi- 
tect so wisely counts (and so many modern 
architects unwisely fail to count). 

Brief mention may be made of four addi- 
tional objectives: 


>A better use of the word “function.” Ob- 
viously, a building is not only an assemblage 
of its structural parts; to limit the concept 
of function to mechanical and structural 
functions has been a mistake of a serious 
order. Buildings are mainly to house and 
serve human beings who have not been re- 
cently deprived of their psychological func- 
tions. Factories that are overmechanized, 
city halls and capitols that do not express 
the integrity of a society, church designs that 
are not devout, houses that are not homes— 
these are not functional buildings. 


> The designer’s distinction between items 
subject to change and those not subject to 
change. Recall, for example, some building 
of marble, of the Doric order, erected near 


continued on page 194 














Everyone saves with new. 
Anaconda Pre-Formed Panel Grids 


New radiant panel heating coils made of Type L Copper Tube save 
contractors installation time and money . . . save engineers time and effort 
in planning and designing radiant panel heating installations 


























* —_ 
NEW ANACONDA GRIDS* (PG“’s) contain 50 DESIGN AND LAYOUT is simplified by Anaconda’s MACHINE-FORMED PG’s are compactly pack- 
linear feet of Type L Copper Tube and come free layout kit of printed, gummed PG scale aged 4 to a carton. One tube end of each PG 
in two tube sizes—left, 34” (2’ O.D.) for ceil- drawings, which show precise layout of heat- is expanded so that it can be solder-connected 


ings; right, ¥2 (5¢’’ O.D.) for floors. ing panels on blueprints. in series without requiring fittings. 


* 









PG’s ARE EASILY INSTALLED—A 3%" PG weighs A HOOK TYPE FASTENER offers another easy, HEAT FOR THIS basement game room will be 


only 10 pounds, is easily lifted and propped quick installation method. Fasteners are par- provided by 2” PG‘’s embedded in concrete. 
in place, leaving worker’s hands free to fasten tially set in joists, PG’s are positioned, and For floor or ceiling installations the pre-formed 
straps, Here, metal lath goes under the PG’s. fasteners driven home. Anaconda Panel Grid offers many economies. 





: “ ois = 
CEILING INSTALLATION ready for plas 


* 


tering. NO SAGS OR DIPS in the tube lines permits a SNOW MELTING SYSTEMS are installed easier 


Note tube spacing narrows to 42" c-c near- uniform plaster thickness, which means savings and quicker with 42 PG‘s embedded in con- 
est the outside walls, and supply lines to panel in time and materials. crete. ball 


circuits run next to outside wall. 





*Pat. Applied for 


ANACONDA’ 


The American Brass Company, Waterbury 20, Conn. “” 
(In Canada: Anaconda American Brass Ltd., New Toronto, Ont.) 


FREE BOOKLET! Send me free booklet C-6 which tells how to de- 
sign, lay out and install radiant panel heating systems with PG’s. 


Copper Tube 


PRE-FORMED 
Panel Grids 
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Continued from p. 188 


the Aegean Sea, expressing serenity and 
nobility. Modern designers are not bound by 
the material, the order or the locality; all 
these are items subject to change. But seren- 
ity and nobility are changeless, a truth which 
an artistic revival might well underscore. 


» Distinction between items suitable to stan- 
dardization and mass production, and items 
not suitable. Mechanical “cores” of houses 
are suitable; living quarters are not. A city’s 
system for mechanized transportation is 


suitable; its system for pedestrians is not. 
The failure to distinguish between the two 
categories has marked a technological trend 
as it would not mark an artistic trend. 


>» The service to our nation that could be ren- 
dered by far greater achievement in archi- 
tecture and the allied arts. No sane man will 
question the need for architects to join other 
builders in devising plans to ameliorate 
atomic disasters, whether this be reinforcing 
buildings or decentralizing cities. But should 


YOU KNOW, WHEN YOU SPECIFY 


LL Jecowlive 





* Guaranteed by ™ 
Good Housekeeping 


... the very best in high pressure 


PLASTIC 
LAMINATES 


You — and your clients — will be better satisfied when you specify 
Farlite for table tops . . . for counter, desk, bar, and soda fountain 
tops ...for partitions and paneling... for decorative interior 
treatments... for a host of other uses. Its glass-smooth, non- 
porous surface is sanitary, easy to clean, permanently beautiful . . . 
resists heat and burning cigarettes... is not affected by alcohol, 
grease, fruit acids, mild cleaning solutions . . . will not chip or fade. 
Available in a wide range of more than 50 Farlite colors and pat- 
terns, including beautiful wood grains, in 1 16” thick sheets as 
well as complete 5-ply warp-resistant tops and panels 13, 16” and 
1-1/4" thick . . . can also be made up to your specifications. W rite for 
folder and name of nearest distributor .. . 
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(Above) Section showing superior 5-ply construction of Farlite 
tops. Core is staved lumber with hardwood cross banding. This 
construction, used in finest cabinet work and flush doors, is ex- 
tremely warp-resistant and provides extra smooth, flat surfaces. 
Farlite surface and backing sheets are Resin Bonded to the core. 
Edges finished with either Farlite or metal. 


PLASTICS DIVISION 


FARLEY & LOETSCHER MFG. CO., DUBUQUE, IOWA 











we overlook the possibility of architects 
working, whether as designers or citizens, to 
avert the disasters? Architecture has never 
been called a destructive art. Architects, by 
nature, as by training, are on the construc- 
tive side. Others may teach or preach syn- 
thesis in modern life; architects can build it 
into the surroundings, and by the massive in- 
fluence of environment can directly affect 
modern life. Increasingly, American archi- 
tects are building abroad, and the need for 
all types of construction in backward ¢oun- 
tries (now so obviously coming forward) is 
incalculable. Might architects be emissaries 
who would forward a world-wide inclination 
to build rather than to destroy? 


BY WHOM? 


Have we the designers needed a widespread 
artistic revival? And, if not, how can their 
ranks be augmented? 

I dare say that no one who has been active 
in architects’ organizations will assert that 
all registered architects conceive their call- 
ing to be a great art with wide esthetic, 
humanitarian or _ spiritual implications. 
There are too many other motives for enter- 
ing the building field, one of the country’s 
largest industries. But if it is a minority 
that has the wider view, it is a large minority 
and an impressive one. Impressive, for one 
thing, because of their works; it is not diffi- 
cult to name 100 firms whose buildings are 
already counting as examples of precisely 
the artistic revival that has been mentioned, 
drops in the bucket though these buildings 
may. be. The enlightened minority is also 
impressive because of its educational efforts. 

Yet my thoughts go back to a summer at 
Cranbrook. The various arts were not gath- 
ered under one roof, it is true, but they were 
under immediately adjoining roofs. What I 
remember is not so much the exact curricu- 
lum, and not only what happened in the 
working hours, but rather what happened 
between those hours: the congenial and re- 
warding contacts between designers of many 
skills at lunch tables, following the morning 
sessions; at dinner tables following the af- 
ternoon sessions; and after the voluntary 
evening work, those invaluable walks and 
conversations amid Eliel Saarinen’s buildings 
and Carl Milles’s sculpture. 

Visualize such an art-center set, not in a 
comparatively remote countryside, but in the 
midst of a great university, such as Colum- 
bia. This center could work not only toward 
the goal of congenial collaboration between 
various arts, but toward all the other goals 
which have been mentioned: the grasp of the 
conserving and creative forces at their best; 
the wider understanding of “function”; the 
distinction between changeable and change- 
less factors, and between those suitable and 
not suitable to standardization and mass pro- 
duction; and finally the service not only to 
one student body and one city but to the na- 
tion. To assert man’s right to the creative 
impulse and the free use thereof would at 
all times be invaluable; especially so today 
and to us, standing under the hydrogen 
sword of Damocles.” 























SELECTEMP HIGHLIGHTS 


THERMOSTAT IN EVERY ROOM. Temperatures 
can be varied in every room to fit the 
“activity plan’’ and personal preference of 
the occupants. 


MODULATED HEAT. Air circulation is con- 
tinuous. Both temperature and volume of 
air are automatically modulated, as required 
to offset heat loss from room. 


FILTERED, CIRCULATED AIR. Individual room 
air circulation prevents transmission of odors 
or bacteria from other rooms. Air is cleaned 
by a spun glass filter in each room unit. 
Filtered outside air can be introduced if 
desired. 


BOILER LOCATION. Boiler can be placed in 
any desired location, with proper distribu- 
tion of heat to every room. Year-around 
domestic hot water coils available. 


LOW POWER COST. No electricity required to 
operate circulating fans. Nonelectric ther- 
mostats. 


LOW INITIAL COsT. Easily installed in either 
new or old construction. Small soft copper 
tubing (14 inch I.D.) carries steam to individ- 
ual room heater units. Return lines are % 
inch. Substantial savings in installation costs. 


LOW FUEL COST. Temperature easily re- 
duced in unused rooms. Also eliminates 
overheating. 


AUTOMATICALLY BALANCED. No special 
adjustments of dampers, valves or orifices 
required to balance heating system. Each 
unit continuously regulates heat needed for 
each room. Automatically compensates for 
external heat sources such as fireplace or 
solar heat, without affecting temperatures 
of other rooms. 
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Now every room and office 
can be comfortable 


Iron Fireman SelecTemp heating 
has a thermostat in every room 





ECONOMICAL INSTALLATION AND OPERATION 


Regardless of the type or size of structure ; 
office building, hotel or apartment house, 
school, hospital, or house, SelecTemp 
heating can be economically and effi- 
ciently installed. Flexible copper tubing, 
smaller than your little finger, carries 
low pressure steam to each room unit. 

In addition to individualized heating 
comfort SelecTemp brings substantial op- 
erating savings. The fuel waste resulting 
from overheating (symptom: occupants 
open the windows), and the unnecessary 


The ultimate in heating comfort—a thermostat in every 
room—is both simple and practical with the Iron 
Fireman SelecTemp heating system. Occupants of 
each room or office can select any temperature desired, 
at any time. Rooms stay at the selected temperatures. 
Each room unit automatically compensates for heat 
gains and losses caused by changes in outdoor tem- 
perature, cold winds and warmth from the sun— 
increasing or decreasing heat output. $ 


heating of unused space, is eliminated. 
A fan in each room unit, operated by a 
steam turbine, continuously circulates 
filtered warm air. No electricity is used 
for fans or thermostats. 


ASK FOR FULL INFORMATION 


Before choosing a heating system for any 
building or residence, whether new con- 
struction or being modernized, it will pay 
you to get the facts about the Iron 
Fireman SelecTemp—a completely new 
concept in heating practice. Just mail 
the coupon or write. 


Gelecfemp 


HEATING 


MODULATING ZONE 


Name__ 





Address 





THE FROM FIRE MAW 


City 





IRON FIREMAN MANUFACTURING CO. 
3074 West 106th Street, Cleveland 11, Ohio. 


In Canada, write to 80 Ward St., Toronto, Ontario. 
Send literature on Iron Fireman SelecTemp heating. 
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May we prove to you, 
without obligation, why. .. 


there 
is 
nothing finer 
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Sound System! 


Whether your most current interest is 
in a school, a factory, a motel, a church 
or an army base, there’s an easy way 
to assure your project of the finest in 
Seund Communication. 

Your local Stromberg-Carlson rep- 
resentative has been factory-trained 
to fit products to problems, whether | 
simple or complex. He'll gladly sur- 
vey your project, at no cost, and make 
recommendations. And in so doing, 
he'll be suggesting equipment of world- 
wide reputation and manufactured by 
America’s oldest specialist in this field. 

His name is listed in our pages in 
“Sweet’s Architectural File.” Or send 
in the coupon below. | 


P.5. No Budget? We'll LEASE! 


Yes! A custom-engineered sound 
system can be yours without a 
penny of capital investment, on 
Stromberg-Carlson’s Lease Plan. 


Stromberg-Carlson’ 


SOUND EQUIPMENT DIVISION 
1237 Clifford Ave. © Rochester 21, N. Y. 
I'd like to talk to a trained representative 


about my current needs in Sound Communi- 
cation, 


Firm Name 


Address 
By... 


YOUR NAME 
eeoee*eeee#eeeegee#e#e#ee#re#e#e?#* 
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terest, real estate taxes and other fixed 
charges payable under the mortgage meth- 
od. But by sale and lease-back there is 
involved no such cloud on the credit horizon 
as that occasioned by execution of bond and 
mortgage. It can be a good deal from every 
angle. 

So much for existing buildings. Any well- 
rated concern interested in a new plant, 
store, warehouse, office building, etc., will 
do well to explore the possibilities of con- 
struction planned to fit their needs and title 
ownership reposing with investors content 
with a fixed rental under a long-term lease. 
Such a leaseholder will almost invariably 
find it a far better arrangement than any 
tying up of its own capital and credit in 
title ownership. Moreover, the idea can go 
beyond realty. One of the nation’s leading 
corporations—in fact, one of the top ten— 
leases automobiles for its traveling repre- 
sentatives rather than makes the capital in- 
vestment. 


ADVANTAGES TO TITLE OWNER: 


The position of the title owner is relatively 
secure. He does not have to give the opera- 
tion his personal attention. He can sit at 
home and collect his net rental, a fixed re- 
turn on his investment. In some instances 
he may have arranged with the leaseholder 
for additional income in the form of a per- 
centage of any increased net annual income 
over a stipulated amount, in which event 
both parties could have a share in added 
revenues. 

If there is a mortgage on the property, 
and usually there is, the title owner pays 
the interest and amortization from the 
rental he receives—but this still leaves him 
a fair and reasonable return on his invest- 
ment. 

The mortgage payments by the title 
owner are reportable by him as income. 
However, he is permitted to deduct depreci- 
ation on buildings or other improvements 
from his taxable income. This depreciation 
may more than offset any portion of his 
taxable income represented by mortage 
amortization. 

Ultimately the mortgage will be liquidated 
and he will own the property free and clear, 
besides having had a fixed and satisfactory 
return on his investment all along. With 
full liquidation or any substantial reduction 
of the mortgage he can well afford to pass 
along some of the benefit to the leaseholder 
in the way of reduced rental. In many such 
deals this is taken into account at the outset 
and provision is made for a reduced rental in 
any optional renewal of the leasehold after 
expiration of the original term. 


ADVANTAGES TO LEASEHOLDER: 


Inasmuch as such arrangements are almost 
invariably on a net basis, the leaseholder 
has agreed to pay all local real estate taxes 
and operating costs, make all necessary re- 
pairs and maintain the property in good con- 
dition. He is, of course, also obligated to 
pay rent to the title owner. 

His position differs from the title owner’s 


continued on p. 197 
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All Snyder grandstands and bleachers, 
with the exception of seatboards and 
footboards, are built throughout of 
structural steel, making Snyder Steel 
Stands Safer. 


Ease in installation, fabricated for long 
usage, and designed so that additional 
sections can be added, or moved about, 
makes Snyder Steel Stands Economical. 
So for Safety and Economy, specify 
Snyder Steel Stands or Bleachers. Our 
engineers will gladly help in planning 


your next installation. 


For further information write: 


SNYDER TANK CORPORATION 


P.O. BOX 14, BUFFALO 5, NEW YORK 


P.O. BOX 2390, BIRMINGHAM 1, ALABAMA 




















Photo taken right after stripping 
forms proves that you get the... 


FINEST 
SURFACE 


with 


PLYGLAZE 


READ “‘finest’’ both ways: PlyGlaze 
itself has the finest, smoothest sur- 
face of any form material; PlyGlaze- 
formed concrete surfaces are the 
finest —smooth, even-textured, with 
no trace of grain pattern. Savings 
on finishing costs alone frequently 
offset slightly higher cost of this 
premium material. See Sweet’s File 
or use coupon for more information. 


® 
ST. PAUL & TACOMA LUMBER CO. 


Tacoma 2, Washington 
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considerably in that he does not enjoy a 
fixed income. If, for example, business de- 
clines and the building’s income is reduced, 
the leaseholder continues to pay the fixed 
rental to the title owner, On the other hand, 
if he is able to improve the net income, the 
additional profit goes into his pocket—less 
any percentage thereof he may have agreed 
to give the title owner. 

The rent paid by the leaseholder to the 
title owner is obviously deductible from his 
taxable income. 


VARYING EXAMPLES: 


It is not always necessary—nor always best 
—to sell and lease back the whole of a 
property. One may sell the land and retain 
the building. It is fully as practical for an 
investor to acquire title to land under an 
existing building, and lease that land to 
the owner of the building, as it is for a 
land owner to adopt the time-honored cus- 
tom of giving a long lease—say 99 years— 


580 
FIFTH AVE. 





to a builder. This is well illustrated in the 
case of the former Empire Trust Co. build- 
ing at 580 Fifth Ave., New York—which 
case also offers a direct comparison with 
conventional first-mortgage financing. 

My purchase price for this 33-story office 
building on 25,000’ of valuable land was $6 
million—all cash. A conventional mortgage 
of $3,750,000 was found to be readily obtain- 
able from an insurance company. With inter- 
est and amortization totaling a constant of 
6.5%—or about $244,000 a year—the mort- 
gage would be liquidated, fully paid up, in 
27 years and 6 months. But there was a 
choice. I could sell the land under the build- 
ing for the same $3,750,000 and lease it back 
for 27 years at an annual ground rent of 
$244,000, with optional renewals for extended 
terms thereafter at $100,000 a year. The first 
method offered the security and pride of free- 
and-clear possession of this fine, well-located 
property in 27 years, the second only a stack 
of rent receipts and the privilege of paying 
$100,000 from that time on. 

To the surprise of all concerned the second 
method was chosen. Of the $244,000 payable 
annually under the mortgage, an average of 
about $139,000 would be applied to amortiza- 


continued on p. 206 
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50 to 75 is a good average, but 
with care you can get up to... 


200 
RE-USES 


with 


PLYGLAZE 


PLYGLAZzeE’s tough, hard surface 
stands up indefinitely under repeated 
concrete pourings. PlyGlaze forms 
are worn out only when the panels 
are cut into unserviceably small 
pieces. With proper design and care 
you should get 50 to 75 re-uses. 
Actually, over 200 have been ob- 
tained—even then PlyGlaze contin- 
ues to form good-looking concrete. 


® 
ST. PAUL & TACOMA LUMBER CO. 


Tacoma 2, Washington 





St. Paul & Tacoma Lumber Co. 
Dept. SPT, Tacoma 2, Wash. 


Please send free PlyGlaze literature. 
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BARBER 


ENGINEERED 


Air Distribution 


Puts shoppers in buying 
mood at Burdine’s... 








Architects: WEED, RUSSELL, JOHNSON, AND ASSOCIATES. Interior 
Designer: RAYMOND LOEWY. Structural Engineers: NORMAN J 





It isn’t often that a mechanical engineer says “The equipment 
has usually exceeded the performance of published data.” Yet 
that’s the comment made after Uni-Flo equipment was 
installed throughout the beautiful new home of famed Bur- 
dine’s in Miami Beach, Florida. Not only was performance 
above par, but, as can be seen below, the Venturi-Flo 
Diffusers are small and inconspicuous in appearance, harmonize 
with the decorated ceilings, are easy to adjust. Experience 
indicates, too, that Venturi-Flo Diffusers keep ceiling 


smudge at a minimum. 


DIGNUM AND ASSOCIATES. Mechanical Engineer: R. L. DUFFER. 
Air Conditioning Contractor: HILL-YORK SALES CORP. 





New, two-story building (83,400 square feet) covers approximately 
a city block, provides on ultra-modern, luxurious setting for 


Burdine’s “‘Sunshine Fashions.” 





Using from 15% to 100% outside air, the atmosphere throughout 
the building is kept fresh and inviting for personnel and shoppers, 
regardless of store traffic and weather conditions, 







Round Ceiling Diffusers ... 
an early pioneering success 


Barber-Colman Company’s 
entrance into the air distri- 

bution field twenty years 

ago started an increasing 
flow of pioneering developments. From the largest and 
best equipped laboratory in the industry came the Ven- 
turi-Flo Ceiling Diffusers, first of a series of ceiling dif- 
fusers designed for balanced air distribution in modern 


Entire store is air conditioned for shopping comfort. Venturi- 
Flo Diffusers distribute the conditioned air quietly, unobtrusively, 
efficiently. 









INTEGRAL VOLUME 
CONTROL — FROM FULL 
OPEN TO SHUTOFF 


HIDDEN, YET EASILY 
ACCESSIBLE ADJUST- * 
ING MECHANISM 








Venturi-Flo Ceiling Diffusers provide efficient diffusion, rigid con- 
struction, quiet operation, easily adjustable deflection and volume 
controi, advanced styling. 


BLAZING THE TRAIL TO BETTER AIR DISTRIBUTION 


buildings. In these units, air patterns are adjustable after 
installation from vertical to horizontal discharge. A wide 
range of styles and sizes is available for recessed or surface 
mounting, with or without integral lights. Accessories in- 
clude volume control, air flow balancing and air turning 
devices. For latest literature and expert engineering ad- 
vice, consult your nearby Field Office or write us. 


Barber-Colman Company 
Dept. O, 1135 Rock St., Rockford, Illinois, U. S. A. 
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ANOTHER INDUSTRIAL LEADER... 






tion, which would be reportable income, even 
though the money simply whisked through my 4 
bank account to the mortgagee. The net cagh™ 
income of the building to me after paying ip. 
terest, amortization, other fixed charges ang 
operating expenses would be $400,000 a year, 
but income tax would be payable on $539,009, 

On the other hand, when paid as rent the 
entire $244,000 was deductible from taxable” 
income. As between a taxable income of 
$539,000 and one of $400,000, the differeng 
represented by the average amortization 
would mean a tax payment of, roughly, $70, 
000 annually on income that could not be re 
tained. A little figuring with the aid of the® 
compound-interest table will demonstrate * 
that $70,000 a year set aside and conserva. | 
tively invested at 442% would amount tg 
$3,450,000 in 27 years. : 

Should obsolescence overtake the building ~ 


who knows but what, 27 years hence, an own. 
yi er needing capital might have difficulty in J 
LIC? R Tl ON mortgaging for $3,450,000, or be put to the ; 
C 0 R P 0 A cost of demolition in order to utilize the value® 
TEXAS DIVISION of his land? On the other hand, should 
building retain an approximation of its pre 
ent desirability for 27 years, which seen 
C h ooses within the realm of probability, the incom 
| over fixed charges and operating expens@ 


Standardized | at or near present rentals, could be well o 


$600,000. A leasehold at $100,000 a 
Buildings would then be a valuable holding indeed, am 
a readily salable one. 
Of the $3,750,000 added capital made avai 
able, about $400,000 was spent on the buildin 
in air conditioning, general modernization 
and in creating an additional floor in th® 
formerly high-vaulted banking quarter 
These improvements brought substantial 4 
ditions to the rent roll, gave the tenants if 
creased convenience and efficiency, and serve 
the business community by adding rentabk 
area in a time of dire need for office spa 
It was a good deal all around. 
































Exterior view of new Luria installation 











interior... showing Bell's rotor assembly 





THE “LURIA SYSTEM OF STANDARDIZATION” LOWERS YOUR BUILDING 
COSTS...AND ADDS HIGH SPEED TO YOUR INDUSTRIAL EXPANSION 


STATE- 
MADISON 
One, of the primary reasons why Luria one of many assets provided by Luria. 
Buildings were selected by Bell Aircraft Among the others are adaptability and a ( 
... and became a vital part of the world’s (flexibility of design that make possible Ne “J 
most up-to-date facilities for manufactur- almost any type of structure and almost it 
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ing helicopters ... was because these re any type of architectural treatment. 
standardized buildings of structural As a result, Luria Buildings can be 
steel components surpass the require- custom-built” to your individual re- | ON LEASED GROUND: 
ments called for in the building codes. 


ae That the sale and lease-back arrangement is 
But permanency of structure is just 


quite practical where an improvement stands 

| on leased ground is shown by the State-Madi- 
son building (the former Boston Department 

' LUR IA E N G q N E E RB I ™ G Cc om P any Store) in Chicago. Incidentally, this property 


also illustrates syndicate participation, for 





511 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 17, N. Y. a‘ 10 
District Offices: ATLANTA « PHILADELPHIA ¢ BOSTON ¢ CHICAGO « WASHINGTON, D.C. « Plant: BETHLEHEM, PA } continued on p. 2 
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A sound control product 
for any job requirement 


Sound control is fundamental in today’s building design. Architects 
everywhere turn to United States Gypsum for sound control products 
to meet their requirements. 


Skilled applicators using U.S.G. systems and methods can choose and 
erect the proper material in the most satisfactory and economical way. 


Sound control is a job for experts 


Contact your nearby AcousTONE tile contractor, or write United States 
Gypsum, 300 W. Adams St., Chicago 6—a staff of sound control ex- 
perts is at your disposal for consultation. Refer to SWEET’s CATALOG, 


Section t for technical information. 


*T.M. Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


Have You Received Your Copy? 


1. Dicest or Practicat Acoustics. A 64-page book, showing 
les of sound control in all types of structures, plus 
valuable installation and maintenance data. 2. ACOUSTICAL 
HANDBOOK FOR ARCHITECTS AND SpeciricaTion Writers. An 
encyclopedia of application procedures with suggested specifica- 
tions, 3, MAINTENANCE Instructions for acoustical ceilings. 


United States Gypsum Company 
Dept. AF-1, Chicago 6, Illinois 


1 DIGEST OF PRACTICAL ACOUSTICS 


NAME___ 


FIRM____ 


ADDRESS_____ 


Gentlemen: Please send me the following FREE literature: 


0 ACOUSTICAL HANDBOOK FOR ARCHITECTS, SPEC. WRITERS 
O MAINTENANCE INSTRUCTIONS FOR ACOUSTICAL CEILINGS 
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LOMA LOOM CAN’T BE PERMANENTLY DAMAGED 


There is no such thing as a permanent 
stain, cigarette burn or scuff damage 
in LOMA LOOM carpet. 


Just cut out the damaged section and 
replace it with a new piece the same 
size and shape. No one can tell where 


the repair was made. 


Amazing? That is only one of the 
reasons for the popularity of LOMA 
LOOM carpet. In addition, LOMA LOOM 
—a tough Nylon and sturdy wool 
blend with a built-in sponge rubber 
cushion — is both noise proof and 
shock proof; it retains and radiates 
heat. 


LOMA LOOM is economical to install, 
and it can be laid over cement, tile, 


sub-flooring or plywood. 


LOMA LOOM The Carpet With The 
Built-In Sponge Rubber Cushion 


NU-TREND Jn Custom-Dyed Colors 


SUPER The Ultimate In Quality 


Selling Agents, WEIL BROS. TEXTILES, INC., 31 East 32nd Street, New York 16, N. Y. 


SIDNEY BLUMENTHAL CO. INC. 


ONE PARK AVENUE, NEW YORK 








Send For Samples 


NEW YORK 





EXCERPTS 
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after buying the building I sold it to sucha 
group and leased it back. 

The structure has a rentable area of over 
1 million sq. ft., accommodating a wide vari. 
ety of tenants—some large enough to be jp. 
ternationally known, others considerably 
smaller. Some of the land under the building 
was owned in fee and some held under long. 
term lease from the city. However, a § 
million first mortgage was obtained on the 
building and that portion of the land owned 
in fee. This of course facilitated the sale of 
my remaining equity to the syndicate that 
leased it back to me. As the lease was fora 
fixed rental, with no provision for partici. 
pation by the title owner in possible added 
revenue, any increase in the building's 
$2,500,000 gross annual rental income re 
dounds entirely to the benefit of the lease 
holder. 


42 BROADWAY 


DEPRECIABLE LEASEHOLD: 


New York’s 42 Broadway is a 21-story office 
building with a gross rent roll of $970,000 
annually. Encumbered only with a first 
mortgage of $1 million, it was owned by 
Charles F. Noyes. Mr. Noyes wanted $4, 
200,000 for the property, and was willing to 
accept a purchase-money second mortgage 
for $2,200,000. With examination of the f- 
nancial setup showing that the property 
would earn $260,000 a year after servicing 
both mortgages, I paid $1 million cash for 
the title. At practically the same time I 
sold this million-dollar equity to an investor 
for $650,000 on condition that he would lease 
the property back to me for $100,000 a year. 
At first blush this may look like an out 
right capital loss of $350,000; however, it 
meant acquisition, at that figure, of a lease- 
hold returning an annual net profit of $160, 
000. Moreover, quite a chunk of that annual 
profit could be offset by depreciation. The 
leaseholder cannot deduct depreciation on 
the building or on anything else that he 
doesn’t own, but Uncle Sam quite fairly and 
correctly permits the cost of the leasehold— 
in this case $350,000—to be depreciated an- 
nually for tax purposes by a figure equal to 
the $350,000 divided by the number of years 
in the lease. 

The fact that I subsequently sold my 
leasehold is beside the point, but it seems 


continued on n. 214 
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HERE'S BOI 


from the word “GO” 





Quickly converts your present boiler to automatic firing 


LOW FIRST COST 


This Petro package unit is much more than a conversion burner. 
It is a complete combustion system in which all elements are 
correctly balanced—and integrated—a thoroughly engineered 
firing plant. 

Includes burner (for oil, gas or combination oil-gas), fuel 
system, forced draft air supply, control panel, and preformed 
refractory combustion throat. Installation requires little more 
than bolting the entire unit to the boiler-front, and making 
safety and service connections for power and fuel. 


ENCLOSED CONTROL PANEL 

Neat, safe, and complete—the Petro control panel is totally 
enclosed with all instruments wired and tested at the factory. 
Can be attached to frame as shown, turned 90° or 180° or mounted 
elsewhere in the boiler room. 
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T. M. REG. U. S. PAT. OFF. 


Over 50 years 

of leadership in 
automatic 
heating and 
power equipmert 


LOW FUEL COST 

ou—Petro’s highly efficient horizontal rotary oil burner is adapt- 
able to the entire range of fuel oil grades. Exclusive Petro Thermal 
Viscosity System automatically heats the heavier oils before 
injecting into atomizing cup. Assures quick pickup with sure 
and economical firing of lower cost fuels. 


GAS—Designed for all types of gas—high or low pressure—the 
Petro circular arrangement of multiple gas jets provides a thorough 
mixing of gas and air ahead of the combustion zone. A real fuel 
saver. Adaptable to steady or fluctuating load requirements. 


COMBINATION OIL-GAS—In one compact unit. Gives alternate 
stand-by fuel and permits taking advantage of fuel price fluctua- 
tions. Fuels can be switched in a matter of seconds. 


Send for free literature 


PETRO, 3211 West 106th Street, Cleveland 11, Ohio. 
In Canada: 2231 Bloor Street West, Toronto, Ontario. 


Please send me literature and specification sheets on 
the money-saving Petro Package Unit. 


Name__ ee Se SS ae XO i RELIES Re 
Company saciceinaitiioaigeelioampeiaaia 
Address ip PS ees Seen ee 


City : State 
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Let's talk “DARK ACCENTS” 


For mullions, spandrels, and trim. 

With Alberene Stone — in tones that range from silvery gray to 
dark gray; greenish blue to black; and jet black. 

Alberene Stone — the natural silicate stone — offers durable “dark 
accent” beauty. Its low absorbency, fine grain and absence of strati- 
fication prevent chipping and cracking in freezing weather. Its all- 
silicate mineral components resist chemical attack and loss of 
surface polish. 

Alberene Stone can be cut into sections as thin as 7.” and Ly”, 
It offers designers economy, and increased flexibility in design — 
such as greater depth of reveal in spandrels. 

For information and technical assistance, address: Alberene Stone 


Corporation, 419 Fourth Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 


NUS 


provides LOW ABSORBENCY protection 
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pertinent to mention here that, to be de 
preciable at such a rate, the initial term of 
a lease with optional renewals should be 
long enough to indicate good faith taxwige, 
For example, with an initial lease term of 
five years and a succession of optional five. | 
year renewals the Bureau of Internal Rey. 
enue would look with a critical eye—and 
justly so—on any attempt to depreciate the 
full value of the leasehold in five years, 
The first and second mortgagees are get." 
ting precisely what they asked for in the’ 
way of security and return; they are pre 
sumably well content. The title owner who 
gets a fixed annual return of close to 15.4% . 
on his $650,000, without any effort or worty — 
on his part, and with the privilege of off- 
setting that return for tax purposes by an 
annual depreciation of 2% on the full value 
of the building, should be very happy in- 
deed. I am thoroughly satisfied with the 
profit rung up on my sale of the leasehold, 
The present leaseholder, with a net return 
of $160,000 a year, against which he may 
charge depreciation of the cost of his lease- 
hold, has an investment that is undoubtedly 
much to his liking. The building’s occupants 
should be happy that a sound financial setup 
will assure adequate maintenance and effi- 
cient operation. 





THE ARRANGEMENT IN REVERSE: 


Instances may arise where, rather than ac- 7 
quire a property with a view to reselling and? 
leasing back, it will be preferable to acquire’ 
the leasehold and then the fee. Such a case) 
appears in the former S. W. Strauss office 
building at 565 Fifth Ave., New York. There 
we purchased a leasehold, the land having 
been owned by the Gerry estate over a long 
period of years. Thorough examination of, 
the tax structure disclosed some factors we 
thought needed correcting, and we found the” 
same feeling to be true with regard to cem 
tain features of the lease. So we entered) 
negotiations with the Gerry estate for they 
land. Upon finding that the purchase could 
be financed by a mortgage at 4% interest) 
with a moderate amortization rate, we 
bought the ground under the building. For 
the first time ownership of land and improve 
ment became merged. Thereafter certain 
changes were made in the building and some 
of the rents adjusted so that the property 
could be set up for a sale and lease-back | 
arrangement, with the land once more di” 
vorced from the building. 4 
As a matter of fact, we have found that a7 
custom-made lease, tailored to fit the cit) 
cumstances of a particular case, with ade 
quate renewal options, is tantamount to Owl- 
ership. Such a lease may well provide for] 
periodic rent-reduction benefits to the lease 7 
holder based on capital accumulation and Tre-~ 
duced interest charges for the title owner 48” 
a result of amortization. By assuring the7 
title owner a fixed income, against which — 
depreciation may be charged, the property © 
is set up for a sale by him of either land oF 
improvement or both, as he may wish, to 4 
life insurance company or some other reset 
voir of the public thrift. 


Excerpts continued on p. 218 
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out of the traffic stream ! 
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This illustration is not exaggerated when 
you think of working conditions in thou- 
sands of offices which do not use parti- 
tioning for privacy and efficiency. 


To help you give your clients more pro- 
ductive, livable offices at the lowest cost, 
Virginia Metal Products does this: 


1. vamp sells the advantages of properly 
designed working areas. 


For example, vMP offers ratio-delay studies 
which accurately rate office efficiency. 
These reports are before-and-after 
studies of firms who have installed vMPp 
MOBILWALLS to eliminate their traffic 
stream problems. 


A recent study for a radio-tv represen- 
tative who installed VIRGINIA METAL 
PRODUCTS MOBILWALLS shows that— 


e Office Productivity increased 30% 
e Delays and Lost Motion were cut 58% 


e Time devoted to Distractions and Cor- 
rection of resulting Errors was cut 55% 


e The VMP MOBILWALL installation 
added as much to the werk output of 
the office as could have been added by a 
30% increase in employees and payroll ! 


These studies are available for your use. , 


2.vMP works with you to improve the 
quality and service on VMP MOBILWALLS. 


VMP is a can-do company. Our sales repre- 
sentatives and factory engineers make 
your sales and design problems their 
problems. Their purpose is to give you 
more help, more experience, more skill in 
the handling of your specifications. 


...and do it best with metal, 


movable VMP 





3. VMP MOBILWALLS have modern styling 
for executive and clerical offices. They fit 
perfectly and are expertly finished. Colors 
are restful and permanent. Surfaces never 
chip, warp or crack—are washed clean 
with soap and water. Because they are 
metal, with many distinctive locking 
features, VMP MOBILWALLS can be moved 
at anytime to suit changes in floor plans. 


MOBILWALLS 





4. INSTALLATION TAKES A FEW HOURS, 
with skilled erection crews part of VMP’s 
service. Working out of nearby warehouses, 
VMP crews save your time and the client’s 
money. You get exactly what VMP engineer- 
ing originally promised to deliver...the 
best solution to designing more produc- 
tive, livable offices ...solved permanently 
with metal, movable VMP MOBILWALLS! 


Interested ? Write to Dept. AF-3 for complete, illustrated literature. 
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ORANGE, 


VIRGINIA 


Subsidiary of Chesapeake Industries, Inc. 
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The ideal unit for hotels, hospitals, 
office buildings, motels and other 
multi-room installations. BUSH Re- 
mote Type Units, featuring individual 
room control, provide heating, cooling 
and circulation of filtered air. Avail- 
able in vertical or horizontal models. 


ADVANTAGES... . 


Shallow depth front to back permits 
full use of room space. 


Low noise level, quiet operation. 2- 
speed fan motor. 


Fan, motor and drain pan is one com- 
plete assembly, easily removable for 
cleaning and maintenance. 


Sturdy construction, galvanneal metal 
fabrication guarantees long life. 


Easily installed. Units are reversible, 
vertical units can be installed left or 
right hand without changes. 


Coil is properly baffled to insure 
against any by-passing of air. Internal 
parts are completely covered with a 
rubber-based undercoating. 


Auxiliary drain pan permits easy con- 
nections to drain line. 


Filter is easily removable through the 
bottom opening. No dismantling of 
the unit is required. 


Request free descriptive literature. 
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Swimming pools—size and cos} 
Excerpts from an article by George 
D. Butler in the January issue of 
Recreation, published by the National 
Recreation Assn. 


It is estimated that the number of pools 
in America, exclusive of private-estate 
pools, increased from 8,200 to 13,300 dur 
ing~the last six years. 

The National Recreation Assn. has long 
proposed that a city provide outdoor swim 
ming space—in pools or beaches—to take 
care of 3% of the population at one time, 
allowing 15 sq. ft. of water area per per 
son. The Tile Council of America suggests 
typical pool sizes for communities varying 
from 4,000 to 90,000 population; these 
range from 600 sq. ft. per 1,000 people in 
the former to 320 sq. ft. per 1,000 in the” 
latter. 

The need to qualify any formula for de 
termining the size of pool a city needs is i- 
lustrated by the situation in Levittown, Ld, 
a new community of nearly 80,000 people. It 
has nine outdoor pools, each 75’ x 125’, o 
more than 1,000 sq. ft. of-pool area for each 
1,000 people. This amount is far in excess of 
suggested standards. In spite of this, and of 
the fact that Levittown is only a few miles 
from the exceptional bathing facilities at 
Jones Beach State Park, the pools are 80 
popular that it is often necessary to close 
the gates to prevent overcrowding. 


POOL SIZE. The estimated number of per- 
sons who are likely to use the pool for vari 
ous types of activities must be taken into 
account in calculating the required size. A 
frequently quoted study of pool attendance, 
made at Iowa State College, indicates that: 


1. The smaller the community, the larger 
the proportion which will use the pool. 


2. For cities under 30,000 the maximum 
daily attendance will be between 5 to 10% 
of the population. 


3. The average daily attendance is about 
2 to 3% of the population. 


4. Maximum daily attendance at any one 
time is about one third of the daily 
attendance. 


5. Maximum daily attendance will gener- 
ally be two to six times the average daily 
attendance. 


6. The attendance at any one time om 
maximum days is about the same number a 
the average daily attendance. 


One consulting engineer has determined 
that the people of a given community with 
suitable pool facilities may be expected to 
take a total number of swims equaling twice 
the total population. He estimates that the 


. 999 
continued on p. 222 
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Do your clients know that Carpet saves 
UT cM tol clo b/(mrel aM a loleo) mm aat-tiahd-\al-lalet- i 


Recently completed studies reveal that carpet is not 
expensive. In fact, carpet saves money because it 


cuts cost of floor maintenance as much as 65% per year. 


This fact is shown by a comprehensive analysis 

of three separate studies comparing carpeted floors 
with non-carpeted floors. The studies were based on 
the cost and amount of labor, material and equipment 


necessary to maintain 1000 square feet of floor space. 


Here are the results:— 


$350.00 per year 
$123.00 per year 
$227.00 per year 


Average maintenance of non-carpeted floor . 
Average maintenance of carpeted floor 
Savings with carpet . 


This amounts to a 65% saving —a valuable fact 
for you to have on hand for your clients when 
you specify carpet. 


Carpet has many other advantages. In addition to 





its beauty and comfort, carpet is excellent for 
sound-proofing, too. This is particularly important 
when your job calls for open planning. Carpet absorbs 
up to 90% of floor noise, reduces “floor fatigue.” 
Carpet also cuts down overall room noise, creates 

an atmosphere of calm efficiency. 


Ask your carpet supplier to show you the wide 
variety of textures, patterns and colors of today’s 
new carpet. Custom designs are available in many 
weaves and qualities to meet your specifications. 


How to cut floor maintenance costs. Send for 
“Cutting Costs with Carpet,” a study containing 
complete research on the cost analysis of carpeted vs. 
non-carpeted floors. Write to the Carpet Institute, Inc., 
Dept. A-2, 350 Fifth Avenue, New York 1, N. Y. 


Specify carpet designed and made for the American way of life by these American manufacturers 
Artloom * Beattie * Bigelow * Downs ° Firth * Gulistan * Hardwick & Magee * Hightstown * Holmes * Karastan 
Leedom + Lees - Magee « Masland « Mohawk + Nye-Wait + Philadelphia Carpet « Roxbury + Sanford + Alexander Smith 


Carpet Institute, Inc. 350 Fifth Avenue, New York 1, N.Y. 
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SLIDING DOOR HARDWARE 
is easy to specify when you 
use the Kennatrack Architectural 
Portfolio. This helpful collation of 
data and scaled detail drawings of 
the world’s finest sliding door 
hardware saves you time and 
effort. Detail drawings for 
residential, business or institutional 
installations. To complete your 
reference files, write for free copy of 
the Kennatrack Architectural 
Portfolio today 


WORLD'S LARGEST EXCLUSIVE 
MANUFACTURER OF SLIDING DOOR HARDWARE 


Kennatrock 


Elkhart 1, Indiana 
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total swims per season will represent the 
equivalent of 20 peak-load days, although it 
may reach the equivalent of 25 or 30 peak- 
load days in municipal pools. 

C. P. L. Nichols, municipal supervisor of 
aquatics in Los Angeles, allows 15 sq. ft. for 
each bather and 30 sq. ft. for each swimmer. 
He defines a person using water less than 5’ 
in depth as a bather and one using water 5’ 
or deeper, a swimmer. His total is multi- 
plied by the number of shifts or peaks per 
day to determine the total daily capacity of 
the pool. This formula allows more space per 
patron than the standard proposed by the 
American Public Health Assn., which esti- 
mates that 27 sq. ft. of water 5’ deep or more 
or 10 sq. ft. of shallower water is required 
for each person in attendance at the pool at 
one time, whether in the water or not. This 
standard when applied to pools with 75% or 
more of the area less than 5’ deep calls for 
about 12 sq. ft. for each person in attendance. 


POOL COSTS. The National Recreation 
Assn. made a study of swimming-pool costs 
in 66 cities that constructed outdoor pools 
between 1948 and 1952. It revealed that the 
pools, not including bathhouses, cost on the 
average between $12 and $12.50 per sq. ft. 
of water surface, with a median cost of 
$12.04 per sq. ft. The average cost of 60 
pools, including bathhouses, was $16.61 per 
sq. ft. of water surface, with a median cost 
of $15.98. 

A 1954 study of outdoor pools, conducted 
by the Conference for National Cooperation 
in Aquatics, covered the cost of 63 pools, not 
including bathhouses, built between 1948 and 
1954. The average cost per square foot of 
water surface for pools with less than 4,000 
sq. ft. was $15.30 and for pools with 4,000 
to 6,000 sq. ft., $11.46 per sq. ft. For larger 
pools the average costs for three groups were 
$12.28, $14.65 and $10.90, respectively. 

The Charles M. Graves Organization, park 
and recreation engineers of Atlanta, has 
worked out the following schedule for esti- 
mating pool costs which include the pool with 
its fittings, underwater lights, fencing, deck 
and mechanical equipment—everything but 
the bathhouse itself: 


Size of pool in sq. ft. Cost per sq. ft. 


0- 4,000 $11-$12 
4,000- 5,000 10- 11 
5,000- 6,000 9- 10 
6,000- 7,000 8- 9 
7,000- 8,000 7- 8 
8,000-14,000 6- 


It is estimated in 1953 that a _ well-con- 
structed bathhouse could be built for about 
$12 per sq. ft. 

Kenneth H. Larkin, pool designer of Kan- 
sas City, offers this estimate of costs of 
swimming-pool projects, including the pool 
and bathhouse completely equipped and 
ready for use: 


Size of pool in sq. ft. Cost per sq. ft. 
1,800 $16.67 
4,000 15.25 
9,000 12.22 


Excerpts continued on p. 226 





school 
architects: 
regardless 
of how much 
more you 
might spend, 
you cannot 
buy a more 
practical 

or a more 
dependable 
school sound 
system than 
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A system for every budget, 
functionally designed according 
to the recommendations of the 
U. S. Office of Education, and 
built by the country’s largest 
manufacturer of sound systems. 


David Bogen Co., Inc. 
29 Ninth Ave.,N. Y.14. 


see catalog = 
in Sweet’s File 











Brighter classrooms 


Lupton answers modern education's 
demand for brighter, more airy classrooms 
with windows specifically designed for 
schools. Here, in this new Southern school, 
the Lupton Master Aluminum Window 
was used. Wall to wall installation has 
practically brought the outdoors right into 
the room. 


The Lupton Master Aluminum Window 
has a distinct advantage — it will never 
need painting. This offers an immediate 
saving. As the years go on, there will be 


for “brighter” students... 
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additional savings — no periodic repaint- 
ing, no sticking windows, no warping, no 
difficult operation due to clogging layers 
of paint. 


Lupton Metal Windows, backed by over 
40 years in window manufacturing and 
design, offer long life with minimum 
maintenance. Ask for more details, or 
write for full information . . . Lupton 
makes a complete line. 


MICHAEL FLYNN MANUFACTURING CO. 
700 East Godfrey Avenue, Philadelphia 24, Pa. 


LUPTO N METAL WINDOWS 
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Member of the Steel Window Institute and 


Aluminum Window Manufacturers’ Association 
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West End High School, 
near Clarksville, Va. 
Architect: S. N. tt 
Richmond, Va. 
Contractor: 

Mottley Construction 
Co., Farmville, Va. 
Windows: Lupton 
Master Aluminum 
Projected Windows. 
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than one floor 
think of 


IN COMMERCIAL AND 5 
INDUSTRIAL BUILDINGS | 





MACHINE WORKS 
140 WEST 15th STREET, NEW YORK 11, N. Y. 


Specialists in Vertical Transportation Since 1893 


EXCERPTS 


Continued fro m p. 222 


Ten principles of good lighting 


Excerpts from the conclusions of 
Digest No. 70, published by Britain’s 
Building Research Station 


1. We see better the more light we have. 
Adequate visual performance is achieved if 
about 10 lumens per sq. ft. are provided 
for casual or intermittent tasks, and 50 
lumens per sq. ft. for difficult and fine 
work. In terms of daylight, this means a 
daylight factor of 2% for casual work and 
10% for fine work, and provision of cur- 
tains or blinds to cut out sky glare on 
bright days. 


2. We see better if the main visual task 
is distinguished from its surroundings by 
being brighter, or more contrasting, or 
more colorful, or all three. It is therefore 
important to identify the main focal points 
and build up the lighting from their re- 
quirements. 


3. We see better if the things we have to 
look at are seen in an unobtrusive and un- 
confusing setting, neither so bright nor so 
colorful that it attracts the attention away, 
nor so dark that work appears excessively 
bright with the result that the eyes are 
riveted on to the visual task. Good lighting 
therefore provides a moderate and com- 
fortable level of general lighting, with pref- 
erential lighting on the work. This can be 
called focal lighting. 


4. The surroundings should be moder- 
ately bright, and this should be achieved 
by combination of lighting and decoration. 


5. No source of light should be a source 
of glare discomfort. Luminaires should be 
designed to prevent excessively bright areas 
being visible. Windows should be provided 
with curtain blinds or louvers to be brought 
into use when the sky is very bright. 


6. Plenty of light should reach the ceil- 
ing, in order to dispel any feeling of gloom 
and to reduce glare. 


7. Sources of light should be chosen to 
ensure that the color rendering which they 
give is satisfactory for the situation in 
which they will be found. 


8. Care should be taken to eliminate any 
discomfort from flickering light sources. 


9. A dull uniformity should at all costs 
be avoided. Small brilliant points of light 
give sparkle to a scene without causing 
glare. 


10. The lighting of a building should be 
considered always in relation to its design 
and in particular to the scheme of decora- 
tion to be installed. On no account should 
lighting be considered to be merely a mat- 
ter of windows or fittings. The whole en- 
vironment enters into that which constitutes 
a good lighting installation. 





If so, please tell us 

at your earliest convenience 
so that you may continue 

to receive copies 


without delay. 


To expedite the change 
kindly send the old address 


as well as the new to: 


architectural forum 


540 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago 1], Ill. 
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New Westinghouse Elevator 
Control Ends Annoying 
“Door-Scare” Forever 


Delighted passengers in heavy-traffic. buildings report complete 
confidence in Westinghouse Operatorless Elevators with Exclusive 


New TRAFFIC SENTINEL. 


The last objection to heavy-duty operatorless 
elevators has been overcome once and for all 
by exclusive New Westinghouse TRAFFIC 
SENTINEL. This remarkable elevator door 
control forever eliminates frightening, irk- 
some, premature door-closing movements 
which can startle passengers, 


Proved by Water Glass Test 


On Westinghouse Operatorless Elevators, 
equipped with exclusive new TRAFFIC 
SENTINEL, the car and corridor doors re- 
main completely motionless while passengers 
are entering or leaving. 


There is positively no movement of the 
open doors—a full glass of water held 
next to them will not spill a drop. 


Gone is any trace of passenger anxiety, 
worry, or “door-fright.”” TRAFFIC SENTINEL 
guides Westinghouse Operatorless Elevator 
doors with its “electronic hand” far more ex- 
pertly than the most highly trained operator. 


Invisible Beams Control Doors 


Invisible infra-red beams “watch”’ passenger 
movement and synchronize door closings au- 
tomatically according to traffic flow. They 
adjust door-open time differently for passen- 
gers entering and leaving the car and close 
doors only after the last passenger passes 
safely through. 

Tenants—to a man, woman, and child— 
are delighted and amazed at this mind-reading 
marvel. 


+ 


Cuts Door-Open Time 


TRAFFIC SENTINEL not only inspires com- 
plete confidence among passengers but speeds 
traffic movement by eliminating all unnec- 
essary door-open time. 

If you are thinking of new building or mod- 
ernization, we'd like to show you TRAFFIC 
SENTINEL and discuss elevatoring in general. 
Call our nearest office today, or write West- 
inghouse Elevator Division, Dept. SPX, 9 
Rockefeller Plaza, New York City. 


Westinghouse Elevators 


you CAN BE SURE...1F ITS Westinghouse 


$-986717 
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Junior High School, 
=) Keene, New Hompshire 
' 3%” Composite Porex 


Gen. Contractor: 
MacMillan Co. 


architect specifies POREX 


BOORS 


ORGANIZED INDUSTRIAL DISTRICTS—a Tool for 
Community Development. By Theodore K. Pasma. 
For sale by the Superintendent of Documents, 
US Government Printing Office, Washington 25, 


D.C. 111 pp. 8” x 1014”. Illus. 65¢ 


Planned or organized industrial districts are 
being developed in increasingly big numbers 
each year. Prior to 1940, only 24 were in 
existence, but 52 were added in the forties 
and 35 more since 1950. Last year Forum 


reasoned that it was high time information 
on this growing development was gathered 
and packaged (AF, April ’54)—and so did 
the US Commerce Dept. 

Released at year-end, the government’s 
new booklet is a comprehensive text on the 
planning and operation of industrial districts 
fortified with documentary information from 
more than 100 established districts coast to 
coast. Scope of the book is indicated by these 
chapter headings: planning, organization, 
costs and financing, control services and fa- 





Architect: 
J. A. Britton 


architect after 
because 
combines all these properties: 


at minimum cost, 


FINISH 








KOREX ACOUSTICAL CEILINGS 


Heat Insulation, Sound Control and Fire Protection 
. all in one ROOF DECK! 


When roof decks must provide maximum 


CONSTRUCTION DETAILS 


ON STEEL, WOOD or CONCRETE JOISTS 


NAILABLE 
CEMENT 


BUILT-UP 
ROOFING 


oe oo 


por. IG 








@ STRUCTURAL STRENGTH SN 

@ LIGHT WEIGHT FA] 

@ NAILABILITY , 

@ INCOMBUSTIBILITY 

@ HEAT INSULATION SAFE UNIFORM LOADS 

@ SOUND CONTROL 

Type Weight Safe loads Ibs/ sq. ft 

Plain POREX for short spans and Composite POREX we = 14" 2834" 6 8 
POREX for long spans are also ideal for  o aane 7 ee = 
Auditoriums, Gymnasiums, Armories, Plain _ 
Churches, Factories and many others. ere - 


PHRETE MANUFACTURING CO. , north artington, N.J. 


Precast lightweight concrete products since 1920 





eel 





cilities, and promotion. The final chapter is 
comprised of the case histories of a dozen 
successful districts. 


FIRE ENDURANCE OF OPEN-WEB STEEL-JOIST 


FLOORS WITH CONCRETE SLABS AND GYPSUM 
CEILINGS. By James V. Ryan and Edward W. 
Bender. Published by National Bureau of Stand. 
ards, Order from the Government Printing Office, 
Washington 25, D.C. Building Materials and 


Structures Report 141. 17 pp. 8” x 10”. Illus. 20¢ 


This publication describes fire-resistance 
tests on a number of floor constructions 
which are typical of those suitable for use 
in homes, apartments, stores and office 
buildings. The results reported will be 
useful to building and code officials as well 
as architects and engineers concerned with 
the selection of ceiling constructions for ap- 
lication below steel joist floors for the 
purpose of providing varying degrees of fire 
resistance to the structure. 

The report’s conclusions: 


» “Open-web steel-joist floors with ceilings 
of perforated gypsum lath and gypsum- 
perlite plaster will provide fire resistances 
up to 1% hour and those with adequate 
reinforcement to more than four hours, 
covering the range of requirement in many 
building codes. 


» “Even relatively thin coats of plaster and 
lath as normally applied without reinforcing 
lose strength to the point they can no 
longer support their own weight while still 
of considerable fire-protection value. 


> “The use of some form of reinforcing to 
reduce the span of lath and plaster between 
supports and thereby keep the ceiling in 
place and functioning as protection to the 
joists and slab is essential for fire resist- 
ances of two hours or longer.” 


USEFUL OBJECTS TODAY—teaching portfolio No. 
4, By Greta Published by the Museum 
of Modern Art. Distributed by Simon & Schuster, 


Daniel. 


630 Fifth Ave., New York, N.Y. 56 pp. 82 x 
11”. Illus. $2.95 
A survey of familiar implements. Kitchen 


utensils, tools, glass and dinnerware, lamps, 
clocks, luggage, bowls and vases are hand- 
somely photographed and contained in a 
looseleaf portfolio. The plates are accom- 
panied by an introductory text on the devel- 
opment of modern design and its place in our 
civilization. 


ARCHITECTURAL DRAFTING. Second ed. By 
William J. Hornung. Published by Prentice- 
Hall, Inc., 70 Fifth Ave., New York 11, N.Y. 221 
pp. 834” x 11% Ilus. $4.50 

A complete home course in architectural 
drafting. The chapters of this book follow the 
sequence of planning and constructing a 
house. 














Building and industrial equipment, Albuquerque, N. M. 











es, 


Architect and builder's office, Paso Robles, Calif. Hardware store, Lafayette, Calif. 


You don’t need a big budget to provide 


f 


good looks... with BUTLER steel buildings | 


Don’t be discouraged if your clients seem to have expensive Both outside and inside, Butler steel buildings lend them- 


tastes but limited capital. You can provide the kind of good- selves to handsome, economical modification. Rigid-frame 
looking, surprisingly low-cost buildings they want—with construction supports all weight, permitting use of large 
Butler steel buildings. areas of glass without weakening building. Spacious, clear- 


Pre-engineering and mass production methods keep initial  SP@M interiors permit pleasant, convenient room arrange- 
costs low. Precision-punched and -formed parts and bolted ™ents. 


construction permit fast, low-cost erection. Rust and corro- Send for a free copy of the Butler Architect’s 


sion-resistant steel and aluminum panels assure long years Brochure--A..1. Sie aaa ee 7 Sever 


: ¥ you more about the architectural adaptability 
of maintenance-free service. of Butler buildings. 





For prompt reply, address office nearest you: 


BUTLER MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


7336 East 13th Street, Kansas City 26, Missouri 
936A Sixth Avenue S.E., Minneapolis 14, Minnesota 
1036 Avenue W, Ensley, Birmingham 8, Alabama 
Dept. 36A, Richmond, California 





Manufacturers of Oil Equipment -« Steel Buildings °* Farm Equipment « Dry Cleaners Equipment « Special Products 
Factories located at Kansas City, Mo. @ Galesburg, Ill. © Richmond, Calif. © Birmingham, Ala. ® Houston, Texas © Minneapolis, Minn. ¢ 
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Square clouds clobber loud sounds (p. 246) 


Breezy blowers rest easy on T’s (p. 254) 


Hydraulic haunches for deep digger (p. 266) 


Shade Dial reproduces on models light, shade and shadow effects of sun 


SHADE DIAL, building model and any light source can be used to determine sun’s 
position any time of day and month for any part of world, and to help design shad- 
ing devices accordingly for underheated as well as overheated periods of the year. 
The chart for N.Y.-N.J. area (from booklet accompanying the instrument) indicates 


hottest hours in black; cool in gray. 


REG1On: NEW YORK.NEW JERSEY 
SUNTIME HOURS am 


ene & 
vam th 


" 
rea a 








Two research architects, the Olgay Broth- 
ers of Princeton University’s Department of 
Architecture, have made many impressive 
studies on the effects of climate on structural 
form (Forum, Aug. 754). The Shade Dial, 
a unique little by-product of their research, 
is impressive in its simplicity. 

Cognizant that window insulation accounts 
for the greatest portion of heat entering a 
building, the Olgays developed this calculator 
as a practical, inexpensive means of studying 
shading needs. (The Shade Dial is priced 
at about $8, compared to $600 up for com- 
plicated, less-flexible, custom-made sun ma- 
chines.) The instrument consists of a half- 
round dial calibrated for seasonal and hourly 
changes. It is placed near a building model 
with its North point oriented to the model’s. 
A small ball on a pin, when illuminated (by 
daylight or electric lamp), casts a shadow on 
the dial. To determine the insolation for a 
given time, the dial is tilted until the ball’s 
shadow falls on the point indiacting the hour 
and month. The model then will be illumi- 
nated accordingly. A latitude knob adjusts 
the angle to suit any geographical location, 
above or below the equator. An architect de- 
signing a building or group of buildings for 
anywhere in the world can readily determine 
the shading needs and plan louvers, over- 
hangs accordingly—or turn his building 
around until a problem side is shaded. 
Distributor: Universal Corp., Dallas, Tex. 
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The right windows 








soho 


He'll tell you how easy it is to screen and 
clean Fenestra* Intermediate Steel Win- 
dows safely—and economically—from 
the inside, without ladders or scaffolds. 
He knows, too, that your school will save 
on maintenance, Every window member 
is steel—for strength. Sturdy hardware 
stays firmly attached. And if you specify 
Super Hot-Dip Galvanizing, you'll save 
additional thousands of dollars in paint- 
ing costs every few years. 


Create Ideal“Learning Atmosphere” 
These beautiful steel windows let in 


lit 


members are rugged, yet slender. So you 
get more glass area and clear vision view 
per window opening. 

They give you better ventilation, too. 
Tilt-in vents bring in plenty of fresh air, 
without drafts...shed rain to the outside. 
Other vents project out to form weather- 
protective canopies over their openings. 


Fen Csl7a | 








For further information, call your 
Fenestra Representative. He’s listed in 
the yellow pages of your phone book. 
Ask for our authoritative booklet, called 
Better Classroom Daylighting. Or write 
Detroit Steel Products Company, Dept. 
AF-3, 2296 East Grand Blvd., Detroit 11, 
Michigan. *® 


INTERMEDIATE 
STEEL WINDOWS 


Architectural, Residential and Industrial Windows e Metal Building Panels 


Electrifloor* e 





more daylight because the steel window Roof Deck e Hollow Metal Swing and Slide Doors 








MASSACHUSETTS. toSelle Junior College, Newton, 
Mass, Architect: J. Williams Beal Sons, Boston, Mass. Con- 
tractor: Park Construction Co., Inc., Boston, Mass. 


ILLINOIS. Lincoin Way High School, New Lenox, Illinois. 
Architect: Childs & Smith, Chicago, Illinois. Contractor: 
Robert G. Regan Co., Joliet, Illinois. 


INDIANA. orchard Park Elementary School, Highland, 
Indiana. Architect: Bachman & Bertram, Hammond, Indiana. 
Contractor: John F. Rahn, Inc., East Chicago, Indiana. 
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Continued from p. 234 


LARGE CERAMIC WALL TILE with integra! 


Spacers assures straight, slim joints 


Mosaic’s nicely proportioned rectangulai 
tile makes an interesting wall treatment for 
small rooms as well as expansive areas. 
This new, smooth glazed 9” x 6” x %” qual 
ity tile, produced in satin and high gloss 
finishes in numerous colors, is reported to 
be competitive with thicker facing ma- 
terials and glazed structural units not only 
in initial cost but in upkeep. Made in indi- 


HOW PRCNE TO DOUBT, 
HOW CAUTIOUS ARE THE WISE. 


— Homer 


IF YOU ARE SATISFIED 
YOU’VE PICKED THE RIGHT HEATING SYSTEM, 


We respect your judgment as an architect or : h 


engineer, in your specification of heating method. 
That’s your job. Building owners depend 
you must 
have checked 


on you to discriminate. They look to you to select 
the heating equipment that will give them 
the best heating result, with the greatest safety, 
and at the lowest practical cost per BTU. 
of them! 


Obviously, there are times when you are limited. 
Client-preference, locale and other factors can rule. 
But, where you have a choice of heating method, 

we're sure you consider coal, and when you do... 


.. consider firing it with a Will-Burt Automatic 
Air-Controlled Stoker. Air-Controlled, 
you know, means that the fuel bed a/ways gets 
just the amount of air needed for efficient 
combustion. Putting it another way, it means that 
your client gets all the BTU’s he pays for. 
Results like that make clients even more 
certain your advice is indispensable. 








AUTOMATIC 
AIR CONTROL 
GUARANTEES 
SATISFACTION 


with 


Wiit-Buel 


Both Hopper model 
and Bin-Fed Will- 
Burt Stokers feature 
continuous, auto- 
matic air control for 
maximum firing effi- 
ciency without 
maintenance. 









Find out about Automatic Air Control! 


a 


ey 
A 
FLE 


Ww 1 ee: unl | Cua 


OUR TWENTY-SIXTH YEAR IN 
THE STOKER BUSINESS 


P. 0. BOX 903, ORRVILLE, OHIO 





Architects and Engineers Manual sent on request. 
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vidual steel dies by the dust pressed method 
with integrally cast lugs on the edges for 
uniformly close joints (about .044”), the 
units go up quickly in either mortar or 
mastie beds, install for $1.75 to $2.50 psf, 
depending on building conditions, applica- 
tion method and local labor. Trim shapes 
are avaiiabie at no premium in price. 
Another economy is not as obvious: al- 
though the difference in thickness between 
this tile and 14%” glazed structural units 





amounts to 1”, in a room with rough meas- 
urements of 10’ x 12’, the inches add up to 
an extra 3% sq. ft. of floor space. 
Manufacturer: The Mosaic Tile Co., Zanes- 
ville, Ohio, 


TINY TILES in beautiful tones can be used in- 
doors or on exteriors 


Since ancient days a palatial ornament, 
mosaics have been avoided in more prosaic 
structures because of the painstaking labor 
needed to apply the little fragments. A few 
companies recently have eliminated much 
of the toil by mounting small tiles on flex- 
ible backings, so that patterns can simply 
be applied in sheets. The %” units made 
by the Puerto Rican company Joo come as- 
sembled in 1’ squares, larger units in fact 
than conventional individual wall tiles. In 
addition, the Joo ceramic tiles are produced 
in an extraordinary range of rich varie- 
gated colors: 50 standard and ten 22-k. gold- 
finished textures; and the firm’s Cristanac 
line of satin-glass mosaic comes in 84 hues. 
Both are impervious to the vagaries of the 
weather. Of actual cost-saving in applica- 

continued on p. 242 
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Dunham Vari-Temp Heating- Cooling 
Cabinets —neat, compact units. 














Interior view of Vari-Temp showing two 
blower fans, heating element damper 
and easily cleaned filter. 











NEW DUNHAM CABINET UNIT 
HEATER. Moderately priced cabinet 
unit heaters —for steam and hot water. 











one unit...DUNHAM VARI-TEMP 


—— 


Specify Dunham all-weather Vari-Temp® and you have more than 
a heating system... more than a cooling system. You have both 
... and with just one unit. 


Dunham Vari-Temp is a simple solution for your clients who 
want year-round air-conditioned comfort in their buildings, but 
can’t afford costly space-using central system ductwork. Vari- 
Temp eliminates ducts since a single riser can supply hot water 
for heating, chilled water for cooling to each unit. 


Individual room control. Dunham Vari-Temp Units heat, cool, 
ventilate, filter and dehumidify air on room-by-room basis—ideal 
for hotels, motels, hospitals, apartments, offices and other multi- 
room applications. 


Versatile Vari-Temp not only heats and cools with water, but 
also heats with steam. Furthermore, you can mount this newly 
expanded line of comfort conditioning, double-duty cabinets on 
the floor, walls or ceiling... fully or partially recessed... or 
even completely conceal them. 


For all the facts about versatile, all-weather Vari-Temp, write 
for Bulletin AF-3, C. A. Dunham Company, 400 W. Madison 
Street, Chicago 6, Illinois. 





HEATING & COOLING EQUIPMENT 


RADIATION +» CONTROLS + UNIT HEATERS + PUMPS +» SPECIALTIES 


Quality, First for Over Fifty Wears 


C. A. DUNHAM COMPANY > CHICAGO - TORONTO > LONDON 


UBMREN 0100000 


Dunham Radiation. Full range Dunham Unit Heaters. Line in- Dunham Circulators. Heart of Dunham Vari-Vac®. Precision 
of sizes and types of convectors, cludes heating-cooling units Dunham's complete hot water temperature control system uses 
aseboard and finned tube radi- vertical, horizontal dischargeand line. Single-spring motor cou- continuous-flow “‘cool’’ steam, 
ation, large blower unit heaters. pling. Brand-name motor. cuts fuel costs up to 40%. 
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PRODUCTS 


Continued from p. 238 


Needs /ess care than any other flooring 
Permalife... takes hardest wear for years 
Flexible, resilient, quiet 
Defies grease and acids 
Will not crack or tear 
Will not rot or mildew 
Resists abrasion 


VINYL FLOORING 


Available in Terrazzo and Mosaic Designs, 
Plain and Marbleized Colors 





3 
(in tile and sheet form) Want Samples bd 
The World's Largest Amtico, Dep't AF-2, Trenton 2, N.J. | 
Producer of Rubber Flooring Send samples and complete information about 
Amtico Permalife Vinyl! Flooring to: | 
AMERICAN BILTRITE ca 
RUBBER COMPANY — 
TRENTON 2, NEW JERSEY 


STATE 
in Concda—American Biltrite Rubber Co. PI 
(Canada) itd., Sherbrooke, Que. ease attach coupon to your 


business card or letterhead. 


















tion, Miami’s Stewart Tile Co. has written: 
“After performing various installations 
with Joo glazed ceramics, we have con- 
cluded that a substantial saving in installa- 
tion costs results in the use of the product 
because of the elimination of joint lines, 
vertical and horizontal; the material is ap- 
plied directly to the cement bedding and 
the dilatory grouting operation is reduced to 
a fast sponging of the surface. Because of 
the above reasons, we hereby [were able 
to] reduce our previous quotation from 
$6,225 to $3,916. 

Prices of the Joo tile are 68¢ psf for the 
colored tile, $1.80 for the gold finish; Cris- 
tanac glass units ranges from 90¢ to $1.50 
per sq. ft. The square sheets can be ordered 
in one type tile or random mixtures. And, 
of the tiles themselves, one can only visu- 
alize Main Street exteriors and interiors 
with a glitter rivaling the Temple of Santa 
Sophia. 

US Representative: Ralph Torres Jr., 5940 
Granada Blvd., Coral Gables, Fla. 





WASH TANK ON WHEELS with attached ladder 
is useful maintenance appliance 


Care of ceiling lights and other hard-to- 
reach overhead fixtures can be made easier 
and safer with the Rol-Away lightweight 
wash tank. The truck features a patented 
aluminum ladder that slides through guides 
when a workman steps on it until its rub- 
ber feet touch bottom, so that truck and 
ladder rest solidly on the floor as a unit. 
While standing on the top step the user 
can lean on two curved side handles and 
steady himself against the front bar. As he 
steps down off the ladder, it is released te 
“up” position. The truck has two tanks 
large enough to handle a full section of 4’ 
fluorescent fixture. A shelf is provided for 
cleaning paraphernalia. Rol-Away is also 
suitable for other kinds of building main- 
tenance—replacing lamps, washing ceilings 
and window blinds. It is priced at $203.75. 
Manufacturer: Rol-Away Truck Mfg. Co., 
Inc., 6143 S. E. Foster, Portland, Ore. 


continued on p. 246 
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OVERHEAD TYPE COMMERCIAL AND INDUSTRIAL DOORS 


From start to finish, long life is solidly 
built into every Ro-Way overhead type door. 


It begins on the drawing board, where excep- 
tional ruggedness is designed and engineered 
into every detail—the kind of ruggedness that 
can take years and years of ups and downs 
in stride. 


It shows up in the fine quality of Ro-way 
materials—selected west coast lumber and spe- 
cially designed hardware of heavy gauge steel. 


It’s assured by Ro-Way construction—with 
all joints mortised and tenoned, waterproof 
glued and steel pinned; with sections rabbeted 
for weather-tight fit; with millwork both drum 
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and hand sanded for finest finish; with all hard- 
ware Parkerized and painted after fabrication 
for maximum rust prevention. 

And it’s there in every Ro-Way operating 
feature—the Taper-Tite track and Seal-A-Matic 
hinges that work together for easy opening and 
sure, weather-tight closing; the ball bearing 
Double-Thick tread steel rollers that glide 
smoothly and quietly; and the Power-Metered 
springs that are matched and tension-balanced 
to the weight of the individual door. 

Built? Yes—built to last! And that means sat- 
isfied clients. If that’s what you want, specify 
Ro-Way overhead type doors for all commer- 
cial and industrial applications. 


FREE ARCHITECT’S MANUAL. Complete details, specifications, 
drawings, etc. of entire line of Ro-Way doors. Especially helpful in 
selecting just the right door. Request Manual 55—on your letter- 
head, please. No cost or obligation, of course. 


ROWE MANUFACTURING €O., 953 Holton St., Galesburg, Hlinois 
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Continued from p. 242 





ONE-TUBE FLUORESCENT FIXTURE joinable 
for unbroken shaft of light 


Mountable on wall or ceiling, the latest of 
the Modular Sightron lamp fixtures has a 
triangular contoured diffuser of white sty- 
rene. The 4’ fixtures each house one 40-w. 
rapid-start lamp and can be strung end to 
end for a continuous strip of soft, glareless 
light uninterrupted by dark connecting 
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ALARM 


The film strip at the right shows the ease with 
which the station is reset after use. 


(Fig. 1) Station closed and about to be operated 
(Fig. 2) Open station 

(Fig. 3) Lift up sliding front panel 

(Fig? 4) Replace glass rod (broken glass is self- 


clearing) 
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; od NON-CODE FIRE ALARM STATION 


Here is an all new non-code UL approved 
alarm station for use in all types of buildings. Clean 
and simple in appearance, this station provides com- 
plete dependability of operation. Its two-position 
locking mercury switch element provides posi 
contact when operated, but is not affected by shock 
or vibration. The element is hermetically sealed 
protection against dirt and moisture. 
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For complete details on this and 
other Couch fire alarm equipment 
write for Data Sheet Fl 


| Company, Inc. 


telephones and mail boxes 


~~ "NORTH QUINCY 71, 


Private telephones for home and office 








hospital signaling systems . . . apartment house 


fire alarm systems for industrial plants and public buildings. 


MASSACHUSETTS, U.S.A. 


In Canada: Canadian Marconi Company, Montreal. 











bands. The base, 4%” wide, is finished in 
white enamel. Diffusers and reflector snap 
out for relamping and cleaning. Retail price 
is about $30; with low-power factor and con- 
venience outlet, $29. 


Manufacturer: Lightolier, 11 E. 36 St., New 
York, N.Y. 





TWO SOUND SOPPERS: one offsets noise; other 
corrects bad cases 


Because gymnasium and factory noises run 
up and down the sound scale, acoustics spe- 
cialists Elof Hansson, Inc. and Sonosorber 
worked out for just such areas two kinds 
of materials with good absorption in both 
high and low frequencies. One, a rigid, per- 
forated board, becomes an integral part of 
a structure. Another, a lightweight box, 
hangs from the ceiling like a chandelier. 


Hansotone, the new building product, is 
a 32”-wide 1” and 1%”-thick wood-fiber 
board developed exclusively as a permanent 
form and finished ceiling for poured-in- 
place gypsum roof decks. The 4’, 8’ or purlin 
length boards are mounted on standard sub- 
purlins 325g” o.c., wire mesh reinforcement 
placed on top, and gypsum concrete poured 
over the strong Hansotone base. (Designed 
to allow proper curing of the monolithic 
roof, the boards are treated against mildew 
and termites.) Light cross T’s support butt 
joirts between boards or, where a less 
active overhead pattern is wanted, out-of- 
sight splines can be slipped into the kerfed 
edges, Prepainted white, the acoustical ceil- 
ing requires no further decoration. 

Cost of a complete deck, including Hanso- 
tone and sub-purlins run: 40¢ to 50¢ psf 
about 5¢ more than for a comparable roof 


continued on p. 250 
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in Building 


THE MOVING STAIRWAY is adding a new dimension to vertical transportation. It 
is a tool which enables architects and management to plan more fluidly, to use space 
to better advantage and to control the flow of traffic. Moving stairways occupy less 
space than elevators and cost far less to run and maintain, yet one moving stairway can 
move from 4,000 to 8,000 people an hour with no waiting or crowding. That's why 
moving stairways fit so well into the new American economy where time and space are 
at a premium and the public demands service and convenience. That's why you see 
them everywhere, in subway stations, at piers, in museums, in office buildings and in 
many new kinds of places. 


Moving stairways enhance profits, increase property values, add to the utility of build- 
ings and transportation systems and improve public relations. 


IN TRANSPORTATION TERMINALS moving stairways extend transportation to 
the inside of the building and move hurrying crowds to and from buses, trains or 
planes with dispatch and without confusion. 


IN HOTELS AND BANKS moving stairways free valuable ground floor areas for high 
rental by making it easy and convenient for the public to reach business places located 
on upper levels. 


IN INDUSTRIAL PLANTS moving stairways promote better labor relations, expedite 
the movement of employees from floor to floor and eliminate delay during peak rush 
hours. 


IN STORES AND SHOPPING CENTERS moving stairways are a powerful mer- : 
chandising force, moving people to upper sales floors and exposing merchandise to 
impulse sales. 


IN MANY OTHER BUILDINGS moving stairways are performing valuable services. 
They help theatres fill balconies, make roof and sub-basement parking areas more con- 
venient, move crowds at stadiums and race tracks and add to the convenience and 
profit potentials of many other kinds of property. 


CRISSCROSS 
P44 -talollaleMolaloml Ol-t14-taleilale| 


MOVING STAIRWAYS ALLOW FLEXIBILITY OF ARRANGEMENT 


47 STEWART AVENUE, BROOKLYN 37, NEW YORK ¢ OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 


PEELLE MOTORSTAIRS « FREIGHT ELEVATOR DOORS «+ DUMBWAITER DOORS +« INDUSTRIAL DOORS 
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The Peelle Company - Manufacturers of the Peelle Motorstair 
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New York 17, N.Y. 


constructed with nonacoustical form boards, 
Hansson reports. Considering Hansotone has 
230 sound-trapping perforations psf, the 
charge for hole-making seems modest indeed. 


Manufacturer: Elof Hansson, 220 E. 42 st., 


Sonosorbers, the sound-sponge pendants 
(photo right) are suited for already-rever- 
berating industrial and commercial areas 
where regular acoustical surface treatment 
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nerely an old stove and a 
’ nile of firewood. In cold 
veather, stoking was practically a full-time job. 
Vhen the stove overheated, the roof sometimes 
urned off the fire station, which entertained the 
wblic but was most humiliating to the firemen. 

Today the heating stove has disappeared, along 
‘ith the horses. Push-button heating, under precise 
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utomatic control, now helps keep the equipment 

fady to roll, and assures the men’s comfort. 

4 The Humphrey Model A Gas Unit Heater, pic- 
hired above in a Louisville fire station, represents 
10dern automatic gas heating at its best. It has 

i uch Humphrey-developed features as Dual-Flame 

» jurner with stainless steel tips; non-clogging pilot; 

© 'ree-Flow Heat Exchanger with unrestricted, non- 

© affled interior; and Tilting Front. Both burner and 

: in are operated by accurate, automatic thermostat 
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controls, while full 100% automatic safety controls 
provide the ultimate in protec tion. 

In a fire house, heating equipment must operate 
24 hours a day, 7 days a week. Humphrey Unit 
Heaters, for more than 25 years, have been demon- 
strating their ability to give peak performance in the 
hardest service. 


Truly they are today’s finest heating equipment, 


not only for fire stations but for every other type of 


commercial, industrial, and public building. 


GENERAL GAS LIGHT CO. 
KALAMAZOO, MICHIGAN 
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Greatest Name in GAS HEATING 








for airborne noises is neither applicable 
nor adequate. (Vibration and sound con- 
duction through structure is another prob- 
lem.) These 2’-long prismatic boxes, con- 
sisting of perforated aluminum panels with 
glass-fiber cores, weigh 2% Ib. each. 
Volume absorbers, they have absorption 
areas which, for certain frequencies, are 
larger than their physical dimensions, They 
may be hung at will amidst the tumult, 
grouped in clusters or as screens. Existing 
sprinklers or lighting fixtures need not be 
disturbed. 

Situated in the intense sound area, the 
faceted shapes tend to attract and absorb 
or drain off sound waves by bouncing them 
around until they lose their potency. Shipped 
unassembled, 25 to a carton, Sonosorbers 
cost about $8 a unit. Maintenance people 
can rig them up without disrupting plant 
activities. 


Manufacturer: Sonosorber Corp., E. Orange, 
N. J. Distributor: Elof Hansson, 220 E. 42 
St., New York, N.Y. 


SCISSORS LIFT AND TROLLEY simplify dis- 
play lighting adjustments 


A new and very practical device for show- 
window installation is Century’s counter- 
balanced Lite-Lift. Fastened to the yoke 
of a spotlight, this pantagraph link permits 
free up and down maneuvering of the fix- 
ture after mannequins and display are all 
set up; and makes it easier to focus, relamp 





or change colors at any time. Attached at 
top to a trolley—a wheeled hanger with 
its own switch and fuse—which rides side- 
ways in a standard busway, the folding arm 
unit can permit horizontal adjustments. It 
will also simplify wiring and minimize 
cable. With trolley the Lite-Lift lists at 
$54.10; without, $32. 
Manufacturer: Century Lighting Inc., 521 
W. 438 St., New York 36, N.Y. and Los 
Angeles 46, Calif. 

continued on p. 254 
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It is doubtful that any air conditioner can match the 
efficiency and beauty of the UNARCO ROYAL- 
AIRE. This all-new conditioner provides “just right” 
cooling comfort, adding distinction to amy setting. 

Oversize cooling coils . . . accessible, hermetic 
motor-compressor units...and the exclusive 
UNARCO “pump-down” control system, which pre- 
vents compressor damage...are but a few outstand- 
ing features of the ROYAL-AIRE line. 

Available in five capacities (3 to 15-ton) the 
ROYAL-AIRE is balance-engineered! This insures 
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<> ROYAL-AIRE. a distinctive conditioner 


featuring UNARCO “‘pump-down”’ control system. 


full cooling capacities and quiet operation under 
all conditions, producing a pleasurable climate and 
atmosphere for any size room. 

The ROYAL-AIRE is eminently suited to comfort- 
cool dining rooms, taverns, drug stores, clothing 
stores, and offices. ..to cool wherever the w/timate in 
efficiency and long life is desired. Address Heating 
& Cooling Division for descriptive literature. 

Union Asbestos & Rubber Company 
332 So. Michigan Ave., Chicago 4, Ill. 


Canadian Representative: Albern Universal Ltd., Toronto 


the finest in heating and cooling products at no extra cost 
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SCIENTIFIC SOUND TRAP for air conditioning 
does away with duct linings 


Sound has some mysterious impacts: the 
glass shattered by a soprano, the dog run- 
ning to a silent whistle, the dental patient 
demoralized by a poised drill. In noise, a 
counterpart to the old saw about the weather 
might be: “It’s not the magnitude but the 
frequency.” 

Whirrings and dronings are an annoyance 
factor common to many air-conditioning sys- 
















8 Balanced Door 
Units in the entrances 
to Hippodrome Garage 


more...-. 








43rd to 44th Sts., Avenue of Americas 


The Door that lets 
TRAFFIC through QUICKLY 


representatives in 73 principal cities 
in the United States ond Canada 





tems. And as delivery quickens to high velo- 
city, so do the furies of the fans and air 
streams—often beyond the absorption capa- 
cities of conventional duct insulation. 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 


ARCHITECTS 
Kahn & Jacobs 







ELLISON BRONZE CO. 


Jamestown, New York 





But when M.I.T. acoustial experts Bolt, 
Beranek & Newman tackled the job of ana- 
lyzing and muffling jet-engine roar in testing 
tunnels they evolved the “soundstream” prin- 
ciple and engineered devices to absorb and/or 
deflect sounds of varying cycles with different 
materials, all arranged in parallel lengths 
for minimum impedence of the air flow. In- 
dustrial Sound Systems, who fabricated the 
equipment, saw in it tremendous potential for 
combatting less fiendish but no less complex 
noises in air distribution systems for audi- 
toriums, hush TV studios and workaday of- 
fice buildings. This soundstream principle is 
now realized in the Aircoustat, a silencer 
packaged as a duct section that can replace 
duct linings at half their price and do a far 
more effective job of noise reduction. It is 
produced in several types for different sound 
control problems. So pre-engineered are the 
Aircoustat silencers that a section of Aircou- 
stat matching the duct size will be the right 
one for the job. List prices start at $60 for 
a 4’-long type J (suitable for general com- 
mercial conditions) sized for 12” x 14” duct. 
Generally an Aircoustat for a 12” x 12” duct 
can replace a 100’ length of duct liner; for a 
4’ x 4’ duct, it does the job of 400 lin. ft. of 
4”-thick material, and performs far better 
over a broad spectrum. Specifically the cost 
of quiet is about 4¢ per cfm of air delivery. 
Manufacturer: Industrial Sound Control, 
Inc., 45 Granby St., Hartford, Conn. 


FLUSH-TO-CEILING DIFFUSER delivers con- 
ditioned air at zephyr intensity 


Proving that good suspension systems are 
worth moduling into, Linear Multi-Vent 
42”-long diffuser pans combine with Celotex 
Acousti-Line ceiling much the same way as 
the Conner panel air-conditiong outlet 
(Products, April ’54). The new model dif- 
fuser, of the low velocity variety, is set easily 
between furring channels on standard 4’ 












ACKXIBLE 
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ACOUSTICAL TILE LIFTS 


UP FOR ACCESS 
“MIO PANEL a 
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HANGER CLIPS 


PERFORATED FACE 


OF METAL ~ Ss VALVE BAYONET LOCK 
PANEL ACTS AS 


———— 
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DIFFUSING PLATE V7 XS 
Cf ACOUSTICAL TILE — 
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WNEAR MULTI-VENT PANEL METAL T- SPLINE 





grid spacing without tools or tile cutting, 
and its flexible tubing collared onto air- 
supply duct lines. (Highly compressible and 
stretchable, the attached tubing allows wide 
leeway in alignment of panels and duct 
openings. If radical changes in occupancy 
and relocation of full-height partitions 
make it necessary, Linear units can be 
shifted as simply as any other demountable 
component of the ceiling.) 

Each Linear Multi-Vent unit is equipped 
with an adjustable valve for metering air 


continued on p. 258 
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NEW CENTRAL Y.M.C.A. 
“The Best Showers That Money Can Buy” 
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In 7 
MILWAU KEE’S 


Thermostatic 


WATER MIXERS 


Each of the 312 showers in this attractive modern building will be thermostatically 

controlled with Powers mixers. They’re entirely automatic. Bathers always 

get safe, comfortable showers without danger of slipping and falling 
while trying to dodge an unexpected shot of cold or hot water. 


Regardless of pressure or temperature changes in water supply 
lines . . . shower temperature remains constant wherever 
bather wants it. 


Powers Mixers Save Water. No time or water is wasted 

by bather having to get out from under shower 
due to fluctuating temperature. For utmost 

comfort, safety, economy and service (in 60 
cities) if required .. specify and install 

Powers mixers. 
Consult Powers on Shower Plan- 
ning. For engineering data on 
thermostatic control for all 
types of shower baths call 
your nearest Powers office 
or write us direct. 












THE POWERS 
REGULATOR CO.. 
Skokie, Ill. 
Offices in 
60 Cities 
(b95) 


i at: 


soit Te 


Architects: GRASSOLD, JOHNSON & ASSOCIATES 


MILWAUKEE, WIS. 
Consulting Engineer, Plumbing: LOUIS R. SCHMAU 
Plumbing Contractor: WENZEL & HENOCH CO 
KOHLER Fixtures by CORDES SUPPLY CO 
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Continued from p. 254 





flow; it works like a miniature plenum, 
using its perforated face plate for noiseless, 
unobtrusive delivery of conditioned air. 
Because rate of diffusion through Multi- 
Vent reaches only 50 fpm 6” away from 
the panel face, air can be dispersed at 
temperature differentials of 20° to 25° with- 
out creating cold drafts or hot blasts. The 
system is claimed, in fact, to be capable of 
keeping room air temperature within 1° of 
the comfort zone the year around; and the 





the keynote of 
eee MODERN 0es/9g/ 
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COMMERCIAL °° INDUSTRIAL 


CLEAN, MODERN FUNCTIONAL SIMPLICITY 
that blends with all types of architecture is 
the hallmark of Morrison Roly-Doors. 
SIMPLIFIED DESIGN ensures safe, easy, 
trouble-free installation and operation .. . 
manual, electrical and by remote control. 
BONDERIZED, ALL-STEEL, WELDED CON- 
STRUCTION provides lasting good looks and 
a durability that defies the weather and years 
of hard use. 

ECONOMICAL INSTALLED COST made pos- 
sible by sound engineering and modern, 
precise, mass production ... Roly-Doors cost 


no more than ordinary wood or metal doors 
for the same purpose. 

OVER 100 STANDARD SIZES ready for im- 
mediate delivery and facilities to produce 
special sizes to individual specifications pro- 
vide a Roly-Door for every overhead door 
requirement. 

NATIONWIDE SALES AND SERVICE .. 
prompt delivery and expert installation serv- 
ice are offered by Roly-Door Distributors 
and Dealer-Installers located in the principal 
cities of the U.S. and Canada. They are 
listed in classified telephone directories. 


Complete Roly-Door Specifications are available in Sweet’s Architectural File or from: 


Roly-Door Division 
MORRISON STEEL PRODUCTS, INC. 
652 Amherst Street, Buffalo 7, New York 
Also manufacturers of MOR-SUN WARM AIR FURNACES and MORRISON SERVICE BODIES 
In Canada, Roly-Door Distributors, Ltd., 1330 Bloor Street W., Toronto 4, Ont. 
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high differential is said to cut amount of 
air needed for given loads by 40%, making 
possible proportionate savings in supply 
lines, ducts and filters. Cost of pans to 
serve 1,000 sq. ft. of flcor area run about 
$220; where used in over-all plenum setups 
—for which the diffusers need no flexible 
tubing or attachment collars—installation 
runs about $65 less. 

Manufacturer: Multi-Vent Div., Pyle-Na- 
tional Co., 1334 N. Kostner Ave., Chicago 
51, Il. 


METALLIC CALKING maintains tough elastic 
seal through rough-weather duties 


Contractors on heavy construction involving 
big applications of aluminum or steel will 
find myriad uses for Alumilastic weather- 
and water-resistant calking-glazing ma- 
terial. Compounded with aluminum powder 
and a slow-drying vegetable oil, the metal- 
lic-looking product forms a hard skin in 48 
hours, sets up a positive yet pliable ad- 
hesive bond within two to three weeks, 
never quite dries out. Available in several 
consistencies for application with knife, 
calking gun, brush or spray gun, Alumi- 
lastic can be used as waterproofing around 
skylights, stacks, window and door frames; 
as isolation between dissimilar metals 
for prevention of galvanic corrosion; as 
pointing for copings; as setting for stone 
facings; or as moisture barrier between 
concrete and adjoining metal surface. It 
sells for about $2.80 per gal. in drum 
quantities. 


Manufacturer: The Parr Paint & Color Co., 
18402 Syracuse Ave., Cleveland, Ohio. 


FOLDING WARDROBES accommodate various 
classroom needs and layout 


Continuing to keep school requirements in 
mind, Brunswick-Balke-Collender is now 
producing a line of natural-wood classroom 
wardrobes, thoroughly tested for wear and 
tear, that are adaptable to almost any class- 
room scheme. Although designed to be re- 
cessed flush with wall surface, the wardrobes’ 
construction obviates special ceiling framing 
and wall supports. They are made in three 
models, each with as many door sections as 
required. 

Making minimum demands on corridor 
space, the Series 1000 Receding Type folds 
its doors back, in flat pairs, completely in- 


continued on p. 262 
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The first 
new...all-new 


at mee | | 
at standard prices 


An outstanding example of the ““Kawneer Touch”’ 
... the new all-welded aluminum door can be 
““customized”’ to your needs. Now you can specify a 
door that is 10% stronger than similar doors, pro- 
vides a clean, seamless, eye-appealing appearance, 
and features interchangeable hardware . . . yet the cost 
compares with other standard doors. Here is the 

only stock door that can be styled to any type of 
store. Learn all about it now. See your Kawneer 
dealer or write Kawneer, Niles, Michigan. 





es 


Now ! —identification hardware 
“individually designed’’ 


HO. 


Style “M": Cosmopolitan hard- Style''B"’: Coronet “Pull Handle” 
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as ware for double-acting doors. ideal for symbol. 
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Style "B"’: Coronet “Push Bar” provides length for full name. 


Kawneer offers a choice of four different styles 

of hardware. The two styles shown have interchangeable 
face plates. If you wish a face plate to identify any 

type of business or name, all you do is have artwork 
prepared. Kawneer will laminate it in plastic, 

etch it on aluminum, or produce it on any material 

you desire and in any color. The cross-hatch plate is then 
merely replaced right on the job with the new design. 





Completely welded construction 
for greater strength—lower cost 


- 10% stronger than most doors + No exposed, unsightly screws 
» New “deep-weld” penetrates + Seamless tubular frame 





metal 100% construction 
* Hairline joints and unblemished ~- Long lasting beautiful 
finish for attractive appearance alumilite finish 


a= Kawneer 





Se NILES, MICHIGAN 
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TILES 





TILE FOR 
MODERN WINDOW SILLS 


This new flat smooth tile is economical 
and wear proof. It meets the growing 
demand for tiled window sills in resi- 
dences, stores, etc. and has a special 
use in school rooms where it offers 
desirable space for exhibits plus wel- 
come cleanliness. Priced to compete 
with most window sill materials. The 
A-4200 Cap illustrated, detailed 
into the window jamb, neatly and 
inexpensively covers transition 
between a metal window and 
wall material. 





Every Architect should have our 
Sample Tile Chart No. 6. It’s free. 





Member: Tile Council of Americo and Producers’ Council, Inc. 


217-J FOURTH ST., N.E., CANTON 2, OHIO 
ERS (AS SS AS AS 





PIVOT TYPE 


side the closet space. Where continuous 
shelving is needed and more space available 
for access, the Series 2000 Pivot Type, with 
doors mounted individually and pivoted on 
vertical centers, provides this feature at 
modest cost. The Series 3000 Folding Type 
combines the wide-entrance feature of the 
Receding wardrobes with the full storage 
shelf of the Folding and is recommended 
where aisle space (and building budget) can 
take it. Teachers’ and supply closets also are 
available as are overshoe and umbrella racks. 
Other optional equipment are chalk boards 
and cork boards on door faces for use dur- 
ing the school day. Each installation is fab- 
ricated to meet room requirements. 
Manufacturer: Horn Div., Brunswick- 
Balke-Collender Co., 623-633 S. Wabash 
Ave., Chicago. 





MOBILIZED STORAGE SYSTEM floats aisles 
for extra capacity 


Shelf and drawer capacity can be stretched 
30% to 70% over a given floor area, with 
the Dolin patented track technique. In this 
mobile storage method, about two thirds of 
the present (or new) cabinets and shelving 
units are set on heavy steel bases fitted with 
grease-packed ball-bearing wheels and placed 
on the special tracks. Behind each row of 
fixed units two mobilized rows are set up— 
each having one unit less than the fixed—in 
as many repeats of the pattern as can be 
made in the available space. In spite of close 


continued on p. 266 
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RAYMOND’S DOMESTIC SERVICES .. . 

Soil Investigations * Foundation Construc- 
tion * Harbor and Waterfront Improvements 
Prestressed Concrete Construction * Cement- 
mortar Lining of Water, Oil and Gas Pipe- 
lines, In Place. 


RAYMOND’S SERVICES ABROAD ... 
In addition to the above, all types of General 


Construction. 
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... the finest structures 


Vest on 


RAYMOND FOUNDATIONS 
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PAN AMERICAN 
LIFE INSURANCE 
COMPANY 

New Orleans, La. 





ASSOCIATE ARCHITECTS: 

Skidmore, Owings & Merrill 

Claude E. Hooton 

New York-New Orleans 

STRUCTURAL ENGINEER CONSULTANT: 
Jens Braae Jensen, New Orleans 
MECHANICAL ENGINEERS .CONSULTANTS: 
Cary B. Gamble, Associates 

GENERAL. CONTRACTORS: 


Geo. J. Glover Company, Inc. 
New Orleans 
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RAYMOND 


CONCRETE PILE CQO. 
140 Cedar Street « New York 6,N. Y. 


Branch Offices in Principal Cities of the United States, 


Central and South America 
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quarters, any storage unit can be reached 
very quickly. 

The sketch (p. 262) illustrates a Dolin 
arrangement costing $6,800 which fits 275 
shelving units in a 2,205 sq. ft. area where 
there had been 189 for a 46% reduction in 
space. With yearly rental at $3.50 psf, the 
cost of such an installation will be amortized 
in about five years. 

Manufacturer: Mobile Storage Div., Dolin 
Metal Products, Inc., 315 Lexington Ave., 
Brooklyn 16, N.Y. 




















T-CHORD LONG SPAN: JOISTS 


FOR GREATER COLUMN-FREE. AREAS 
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. Write, wire or phone 


hord long Span Joists @ Ornamental Iron 


BUSCH : 


Phone 


COMPANY 


Grand Rapids 4, Michigan 











POWER WHEELBARROW is versatile materials 
handling device 


Easy-to-switch front-end attachments con- 
vert the R-15 Moto-bug into an all-around 
materials handling device. Fitted with a hop- 
per body, the unit has a 15 cu. ft. carrying 
capacity; with a flatbed platform it takes 
on a one-ton load. Now the R-15 can be ob- 
tained with a hydraulic fork attachment 
which lifts up a %-ton load 7’ high in 14 
seconds. These accessory units should make 
the R-15 particularly practical in loading 
work and general construction work as well 
as in industrial plant service. 

The mast of the hydraulic lift can be 
tilted 10° backward for balance, or 2° for- 
ward to help the 30”-long forks in picking 
up or releasing loads. Direct-drive, the 
Moto-bugs have full power forward and re- 
verse, and carlike steering. The machine 





perks along at speeds up to 6 mi. an hour. 
Current price for Moto-bug unit with hopper 
is $1,175; with flatbed platform $1,150; with 
fork lift $1,750; and a combination R-15 
with hopper body and flatbed $1,245. 
Manufacturer: Koehring Co., 3026 W. Con- 
cordia Ave., Milwaukee 16, Wis. 


BABY BULLDOZER can dig skinny holes fast, or 
fill in big ones 


The Agricat, a diminutive crawler tractor 
with ambition, does not let its size stand in 
the way of doing rough jobs well. A new 
hydraulically operated backhoe attachment, 
the Agrihoe, turns this 58”-long bulldozer 


continued on p. 270 
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See 


A.I.A. ARCHITECT, THOMAS F. FAIRES, es 
Thomas F. Faires & Associates, Memphis, Tennessee, 
studies the advanced- design features of the Uaico Awning Window, 


Ualco’s linkage with oilite bearing rollers 
uniformly actuate both sides of ventilators 


SPECIFY UALCO’S ADVANCE -DESIGN AWNING TO 
GIVE CLIENTS TROUBLE -FREE SERVICE — ALWAYS! 


Finger-tip control is all that’s ever required to operate 
this remarkable awning window! Operating power is 
transmitted from the operator through the torsion rod, 
which is encased in four pillow block oilite bearings in 
the sill, to the roller operating linkage in both jamb 
sections. Thus, power is transmitted equally to the mov- 
able bars and lugs that engage weatherseal hooks located 
on both sides of all vents. This eliminates the possibility 
of strain which causes unequal pressure, wear and in- 


AWNING W efficient operation. Ualco Awning Windows require no 
INDOWS adjustments . . . are maintenance-free! 
In addition, Ualco’s extruded frames have greater 


tensile strength to fill all architectural requirements . . . 
will never rot, rust, warp, shrink, -split or need painting! 








* ENGINEERING PLANNING SERVICE icme SEE OUR CATALOG in SWEET'S ARCHITECTURAL FILE 164 OR WRITE US FOR 


to assist architects take-offs'’ and soistng window St. 











AWNING 
WOPPER 





SOUTHERN SASH SALES & SUPPLY CO. Hialeah, Fla.; Florence, Ala.; yg eg ot Ai. Van Nuys, Calif.; Greens- 
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L r PROJECTED are DOUSLE -worrER 
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SELECT PIVOTED 
HORIZONTAL A-VENT CASEMENT BASEMENT 
SLIDING 


























WAREHOUSES AND SALES OFFICES: Canton, Ohio; Elizabeth, N. J.; 





SHEFFIELD, ALABAMA boro, N. C.; Aurora, Ill; Ruston, La Mo. WORKMANSHIP 
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PRODUCTS 


Continued from p. 266 





into a very versatile machine, capable of dig- 
ging trenches as well as doing backfilling 
and rough grading work, at an attractive 
price to the contractor: $2,989 F.O.B. 
Counterbalanced against the bulldozer 
scoop, and resting on retractable feet beneath 
its hydraulic cylinder haunches, the tractor 
can send its 9”- or 12”-wide bucket 10’ out, 
dig 6’ down and load up to 8’ high. In one 
hour the Agrihoe will dig a 50’ trench, 14”- 
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Active, impatient pupils . . . boundless delay and 
confusion in the cafeteria . . . unless it is well 
organized! One of the best methods of expedit- 
ing servings is to install Halsey Taylor depend- 
able, efficient coolers. 

For these modern coolers are designed for 
the exigencies of every-day school service, built 
to perform dependably day after day and to 
provide positive maintenance economy! 

They are available in many types, some with 
two projectors, others with two glass-fillers, or 
in models with a combination of both, and with 
foot-operated pedals if desired. All have the 
A famous Halsey Taylor automatic stream control 
and two-stream projector. 


ii Ask for latest literature, describing coolers 
as well as our complete line of fountains. 


The Halsey W. Taylor Co. 


WARREN, OHIO 



























MORE EFFICIENTLY 


with Halsey Taylor Coolers 


with splash-proof cast-iron porce- 
lain enameled top, chromium- 
plated trim, push-back glass fillers. 


CAFETERIA 
COOLER 


.. just the right height for “the small 
fry.” Foot-pedal operation promotes 
Convenience and speeds serving. 


LO-LEVEL 
COOLER 





wide, 3’-deep trench not in easy soil but 
through debris-filled territory. 

The digger’s size is being put to advan- 
tage currently in uranium mining operations 
and could be put to similar use in tunnel dig- 
ging. For such underground assignment, it 
is equipped with a diesel engine and oxy- 
catalyst for safe fume disposal. 
Distributor: Earl H. Pence & Co., Inc., 2150 
Washington Ave., San Leandro, Calif. 





TECHNICAL PUBLICATIONS 





CEMENT 


Medusa Cements Manual. Medusa Portland Ce- 
ment Co., 1000 Midland Bidg., Cleveland 15, Ohio. 
26 pp. 344” x 644” 


FABRICS 


Walls of Fame. Vicrtex Vinyl Electronically 
Fused Fabrics. L. E. Carpenter & Co., Empire 
State Bidg., New York 1, N.Y. 12 pp. 8/2” x 11” 


GLASS BLOCK 


Skytrol Glass Blocks for Toplighting Your Build- 
ings. Pittsburgh Corning Corp., 1 Gateway Cen- 
ter, Pittsburgh, Pa. 8 pp. 8/2” x 11” 


A Special-Purpose Glass Block for Use in Areas 
with Severe Sun Conditions. Kimble Glass Co., 
Toledo 1, Ohio. 4 pp. 8/2” x 11” 


Suntrol Glass Block for Reduction of Glare and 
Heat. Pittsburgh Corning Corp., 1 Gateway Cen- 
ter, Pittsburgh, Pa. 8 pp. 8” x 11” 


HARDWARE 


Kramer Control Hardware. Kramer Manufac- 
turing Co., 2833 Third St., San Francisco, Calif. 
8A” x 11” 


HEATING, VENTILATING AND AIR CONDITIONING 


Hydro-Flo Hot Water Heating Products. Cata- 
logue GK-954. Bell & Gossett Co., Morton Grove, 
Il, 24 pp. 8Y2" x 11” 


Pritchard Lo Line Cooling Towers. J. F. Pritch- 
ard & Co., 4625 Roanoke Pkwy., Kansas City 12, 
Mo. 4 pp. 82” x 11” 


Radiant Panel Heating with Anaconda Pre- 
formed Copper Tube Panel Grids. Pub. C-6-R. 
American Brass Co., Waterbury 20, Conn. 24 pp. 
817” x 11” 


continued on p. 274 
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STAINLESS STEEL ARMOR 


= ...for a New York GIANT! 


There’s extra bustle, these days, in busy midtown Man- 
hattan. It’s caused by the construction of a new 42-story, 
45-million dollar Socony-Vacuum Building . . . New 
York’s largest in 25 years. 

Most distinctive architectural feature of this robust 
giant will be its stainless steel skin. An armor of .037” 
thick 18-8 chromium-nickel stainless, type 302, was 
chosen for very practical reasons. Not only will stain- 
less walls mean lasting beauty, but they'll save many 
tons of excess weight. For the stainless skin will weigh 
only 11% lbs. per sq. ft., as compared to 48 Ibs. per sq. ft., 





for a 4” brick exterior wall. 

Crucible is one of several leading producers who are 
supplying the stainless steel for this skyscraper. When 
completed it will be the largest metal-sheathed office ’ 
building in the world. In planning your next project 
consider the advantages of stainless. For helpful sug- 
gestions, write for your copy of “A Guide to Future 
Uses of Stainless Steel in Architecture and Building.” 
Crucible Steel Company of America, Henry W. Oliver 
Building, Pittsburgh 30, Pa. 


| C 4s UJ C ! fg LE | first name in special purpose steels 


Crucible Steel Company of America 
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Water Heaters and Heating Boilers Catalogue. LIGHTING 
Portma il = , : 
6. 6 S pe er Ce., WS Seventh St., Brooklyn Guide to Fluorescent Luminaires for Commercial 
. . . a V” og 
eatherbound, lecesieaf. 8/2" x 11 and Industrial Applications. Bul. B-5799-B. 


Young Remote “‘Roomaire’’ Conditioner. Cata- Westinghouse Electric Corp., P. O. Box 2099, 
logue No. 7754. Young Radiator Co., Racine Pittsburgh 30, Pa. 28 pp. 
Wis. 3 pp. fold-out. 81/2” x 11” 

Lighting with that Lightolier Flair. Lightolier, 
" 346 Claremont Ave., Jersey Cty, N.J. 16 pp. 11” 
INSULATION : : 

x 8” 
Firesafe Churches. Form G-93. Zonolite Co., 
135 S. LaSalle St., Chicago 3, Ill. 3 pp. fold-out. RLM Standard Specifications for Industrial 


BY” x 11” Lighting Units. RLM Standards Institute, Suite 
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available 


® Surface applie< 


against spring 


easily adjustable 























SARGENT & GREENLEAF INC. 


ROCHESTER 21 NEW YORK 








818, 326 W. Madison St., Chicago 6, Ill. 8/2” x 11” 
Stage Lighting Switchboards. Bul. GEA-6168, 
General Electric Co., Plainville, Conn. 24 pp, 
8” x 11” | 
LUMBER 


Comparative Costs of Walls, Partitions, Roofs 


for School Buildings. National Lumber Manu. 
facturers Assn., 1319 18th St., N. W., Washing. APRIL 1 
ton 6,D. C. 28 pp. 8” x 11” 

Realities 


MAINTENANCE 

The Answers to Many of Your Cleaning Prob- 
Bul. No. 154. Spencer Turbine Co., Hart- 
12 pp. 8" x 11” 


What ha 


lems. 
ford, Conn. 






































Mainenance. 





Get Better 
Co., 150 Causeway St., Boston 14, Mass. 
814,” x 11” 


Anderson-Nichols & 
28 pp. 


METALS 


Modern Design Has Aluminum in Mind. Reynolds 
Metals Co., 2500 S. Third St., Louisville, Ky. 16 
pp. 8/2” x 11” 








PREFABRICATED BUILDINGS 
Here’s the Most Versatile Pre-engineered Steel 
Brookville Manufac- 
4 pp. 8/2” x 11” 


Building Ever Developed. 
turing Co., Brookville, Pa. 





PROTECTIVE COATINGS 
Stop Rust with Rust-Oleum. Form No. 254, 
Rust-Oleum Corp., 2799 Oakton St., Evanston, 
itl, 24 pp. 814" x 11” 








RUBBER 
Facts about Neoprene for the Engineer. Neo- 
prene Notebook No. 62, E. |. du Pont de Nemours 
& Co., Wilmington, Del. 8 pp. 842” x 11” 








SOUND CONTROL 


Acoustical Tile Adhesive Handbook. A. Z. Bo- 
15 pp. 82" x 11” 






gert Co., Ambler, Pa. 





SUNSHADES 
Specifications for Venetian Blinds. No. 18-L0. 
Levolor Lorentzen, Inc., 391 W. Broadway, New 
York 12,N. Y. Spp. 842”x 11” 








TILE 


Stark Ceramics Catalogue No. 55. Stark Ceram- 


Inc., Canton 1, Ohio. 28 pp. 8/2” x 11” 





ics, 





WALL AND CEILING PANELS 


Marsh Wall Products, 
8” x 11” 










1955 Marlite Catalogue, 
Inc., Dover, Ohio. 8 pp. 





WINDOWS AND DOORS 


International Doors for Industry and Aviation. 
16 pp. 





International Steel Co., Evansville, Ind. 
8/4" x 11” 









“Picture Windows” for Drive-in 
Banking. Mosler Safe Co., 320 Fifth Ave., New 
York1,N. Y. 4pp. 8” x 11” 


New Mosier 


Revolving Doors. 1955 Catalogue. International 
Steel Co., Evansville 7, Ind. 28 pp. 8/2” x 11” 


